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I—ON MEMORY AND JUDGMENT. 
By F. H. BRADLEY. 


My object in this paper is to throw light on the ultimate 
value of memory as a test of truth.' Memory, I shall con- 
tend, must have a subordinate position and validity, and 
otherwise we are reduced inevitably to total scepticism. 
Philosophy, if it is to be more than an exercise more or less 
desirable, must have an answer, I presume, to sceptical ob- 
jections. On the other hand, I shall contend that there is no 
answer which does not involve the denial of memory’s inde- 
pendence. Philosophy cannot exist apart from absolute 
sovereignty, and we have to choose between monarchy and 
chaos. But this means that in the end we can recognise 
nothing in the shape of a self-sufficient element or autono- 
mous detail. 

As soon as doubt is raised as to what we are finally justi- 
fied in believing, that doubt, it is clear, drives us back on 
reflexion. And truth, if we go on to find it, will be a judg- 
ment which, when we reflect, satisfies us. Now, as to the 
nature of this special satisfaction there is of course much to 
be discussed, and there are points here on which I am un- 
able to enter. But what I have to insist on here isa point 
which seems to be vital. Our last judgment, and that is our 
present judgment, must be taken or rather must be treated 
as infallible. This does not mean that a further reflexion 
may not cause us to reject it. It means that, until that re- 
flexion comes, we must hold the judgment as true, and that 


1 This article may be taken as a sequel to one which appeared in Minn, 
N.S., No. 30, but it is independent. It was written some four or five 
years ago, and hence, for better or worse, contains no reference to any 
controversy of later date. 
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we cannot, while making a judgment, entertain the possi- 
bility of its error. Psychologically I should agree that there 
are various intensities of belief, and that, when I judge, my 
degree of confidence and my whole emotional tone may on 
each occasion be different. But the actual presence of an 
idea which is directly contrary to what I judge, would, 
taken psychically, be an effective hindrance to the presence 
of the judgment. It would prevent the making of the judg- 
ment or would destroy it if made. And again, when we 
view the matter logically, there seems left no room for 
doubt. As soon as a judgment is made you can of course 
then proceed to reflect on it. In this way what was your 
judgment can be turned into the object of a later thought. 
And taken thus you can approve of it and find it true, or 
you can reject it, in part or altogether, as a more or less com- 
plete mistake. Or again, unable to decide, you may regard 
it as doubtful. But in any case your re-affirmation, denial 
or doubt, goes beyond and supersedes the original judgment. 
They each add an element which in no case leaves that 
judgment as it was, but everywhere destroys in some sense 
its first character and force. As the object of later reflec- 
tion, this, that was my present judgment, has been trans- 
formed, and now, whether it is doubted, denied or reaffirmed, 
it has been made subordinate to a later moment. It has 
been included and embraced in a new logical present, and its 
life, so far as it now lives, must be drawn from that inclu- 
sion. A mere past judgment, when I reflect on it, loses at 
once by my reflexion its own independent value. I am 
logically beyond it, while I obviously cannot go beyond my 
present judgment while that remains present. My present 
judgment therefore, while it exists, cannot possibly be 
doubted, and, however strange this may sound, it cannot 
be allowed or even suspected to be fallible. 

Such a doctrine tends naturally to be misunderstood, and 
it suggests obvious objections some of which I will proceed 
to notice in passing. If every judgment can be superseded, 
how, I shall be asked, can any judgment be final? But, 
even if all past judgments hitherto had been corrected as 
wrong, I do not see how you could doubt the judgment 
which at present you make. For even if you make your 
judgment subject to a doubt, and if you so condition it, at 
least this conditional judgment of yours is made uncondi- 
tionally. And, further, the supersession of a judgment need 
not mean its correction. If a judgment is reaffirmed it has 
been set on one side in its old character of ‘ this judgment,’ 
but that which it affirmed has been made dependent on my 
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judgment which now is. The truth of my judgment has 
therefore become independent of its past assertion, but it 
certainly need not have been corrected or vitally trans- 
formed. And it is not difficult again to reply to a further 
objection. If every judgment is found, as being something 
human, to have the character of fallibility, how, we may be 
asked, can any judgment escape from this sentence? But a 
judgment, I reply, may be fallible only in its general char- 
acter as being one judgment among others. Hence if you 
take it differently, as it certainly is taken in my actual pre- 
sent judgment, any such partial aspect may, without mis- 
giving, be set on one side. The probability of error in other 
words was antecedent and abstract, and it cannot be applied 
to this case as this case actually exists. And if you insist 
that experience proves that every possible judgment is fall- 
ible in essence, you have involved yourself now in contradic- 
tion with yourself. For if this doctrine of yours is not 
certain, the conclusion which you draw from it vanishes, 
while, if it is certain, it for that very reason must itself be- 
come doubtful. 

The objections we have noticed, it is clear, possess no 
force. We must continue so far to maintain that our last 
judgment in reflection is supreme. And memory, if so, 
cannot have independent worth, nor is it possible that my 
judgment can in the end depend on memory. But, before 
proceeding to defend and to explain this view, I will briefly 
point out what follows if the opposite is maintained. 

The independent value of memory is often asserted. It 
suggests itself at times as an obvious fact, while at other 
times it comes in to stop a hole in some theory, and it may 
even be offered as a sure remedy for scepticism. But to me 
it seems that no long consideration is required in order to 
perceive that such a doctrine is ruinously sceptical. Memory 
is used in a number of different senses.!_ It may stand for 
my present judgment as to some past event of mine, or its 
meaning may be stretched so as to include everything which 
falls under retentiveness. So far therefore as in a judgment 
we have a succession of perceptions or ideas, we must (it will 
be said) postulate memory in some sense in order to prevent 
a solution of continuity. For otherwise, with a broken suc- 
cession of different subjects, we infallibly must lose all we 
gain by the way, and at the end of the process can have 
nothing to show. And again, since our present meaning 
must depend on our past experience, we cannot now, it 1s 


1Minp, N.S., No. 30. 
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further urged, even begin to think at all, except so far as we 
take our stand on the faculty of memory.’ 

Now no one can deny that in a sense we depend on past 
experience. For, apart from any other consideration, it is 
from past experience that in the main our minds are filled. 
And generally to suppose that without the past we should 
have an intelligible present seems obviously absurd. We 
bring, to the present from the past, materials, furniture and 
implements, and no one, so far as I am aware, could even 
seek to deny this. But this, on the other hand, is not really 
the point which is at issue. The result of the past, I main- 
tain, is to be used as material with regard to which the 
decision of the present is supreme. This result has not got 
to be accepted, as it comes, and in the form which it bears; 
and taken in its own character it has no ultimate and in- 
dependent worth. ‘To contend on the other hand for our 
ultimate dependence on memory, is to claim in effect for 
this mere result from the past a position and value which is 
independent and absolute. And, held in any form, such a 
doctrine, I urge, must lead us to ruin. 

In the first place it gains little if any support from Common 
Sense. Common Sense goes no further than to take some 
memory as practically certain, while it allows that memory 
in general may be mistaken and is corrigible. But, on the 
other hand, anything which stands independently seems not 
capable of correction. If however, passing from Common 
Sense, we consider the facts, we seem forced to admit that 
memory is fallible to an indefinite extreme. If you add to 
ordinary mistakes those cases of error which are called patho- 
logical, and include in these the results of hypnotic experi- 
ment, there seems no limit to the possibility of memory’s 
failure.” And the position is no better where the meaning 
of memory is improperly widened, and covers in general our 
present use of past perception or judgment. For past ex- 
perience may be incorrectly retained or connected wrongly 


1See Dr. Venn, Empirical Logic, 116-118. Dr. Venn appears to accept 
here some traditional psychology which at best is doubtful. I do not 
know how he would propose to meet the sceptical result from his view of 
memory. This last remark applies again to other writers. 

*T have, in Minn, N.S., No. 30, criticised Prof. Ladd’s position with 
regard to this point, Philosophy of Mind, p. 133. To hold that memory 
cannot be wrong as to the fact of my past existence is, even if tenable in 
the abstract, quite futile, because it is tenable only in the abstract. If 
my memory may be wrong so far as it says anything about my past ex- 
istence—and this apparently Prof. Ladd does not deny—how much is left 
for it to assert infallibly 1 hardly comprehend. But see the article re- 
ferred to. 
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with a present instance, and at what point here a line can be 
drawn I am unable to perceive. In short to hold that 
memory is not fallible seems to entail the denial of plain 
fact. But if on the other hand my present judgment is to 
depend on something falling outside of itself, then unless 
that something (whatever it is) can be taken as infallible, 
my judgment must be taken as lable to error. In other 
words, if memory is to have an independent standing and 
value, we are condemned, so far as I see, to unlimited 
scepticism. 

Still, it will be objected, if the alternative you offer is to 
throw away all past results, your alternative itself in the end 
is ruinous. But it is your mistake, I reply, which brings in 
such a vicious alternative. To say that no past result has 
independent and absolute value is not to deny that past re- 
sults are in another sense indispensable. Past results are in 
short to be used as material out of which my present judg- 
ment has to make a construction; but there is no standing 
conjunction in this material which is in principle sacred.’ 
Any past judgment is taken as fallible in principle, and as 
capable of being overruled by a present judgment which rear- 
ranges its material. On the other hand there is no ques- 
tion as to the throwing away of all or of any material. The 
question is whether the material, when used in my present 
judgment, has any connexions which, taken as they stand, re- 
tain absolute validity, or whether on the contrary the validity 
of all now depends on my present judgment and is subject to 
that. I have shown that the independent worth of past con- 
nexions means present ruin. On the other side the superiority 
of present to past judgment entails apart from misunderstand- 
ing no mischievous consequence. It is compatible with the 
doctrine that any judgment once made must stand until over- 
ridden, a doctrine the truth of which will be discussed lower 
down. The fact in short that all judgments are, as judg- 
ments, corrigible, does not imply that every judgment is in 
fact to be corrected. And again the general rule on which 


‘T regret that I cannot, while correcting this paper for the press, 
remark on the position lately taken by Mr. Russell and again by Prof. 
Stout. But in passing I would emphasise the following point. Our ob- 
ject is to make the widest and most harmonious construction. In order 
to carry out this object we accept, and we must accept, remembered past 
facts. But we accept them only provisionally, and subject in any par- 
ticular case to correction in the light of further Knowledge. The reason 
why we do not in the same way accept what is offered by mere fancy, is 
that on such a principle of action we could not make the intellectual 
construction which we seek. I must hope before long to return to this 
point. 
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we act with regard to memory, our presumption, that is, 
that memory is correct except so far as we have a special 
reason to doubt it, in no way conflicts with the superiority 
of present judgment. It would conflict with this only if 
our last judgment were to pronounce the above rule to be 
invalid. And if it is urged that memory, though corrected, 
is corrected only by further memory, such an objection, it 
seems to me, can be easily disposed of. What it states is 
not true except in part, and is not true in the end. For 
memory at times seems to be corrected not by memory but 
by inference. And, apart from this and in general, | am un- 
able to understand how an infallible memory can possibly 
correct itself. It is to me on the other hand intelligible that 
diverse memories can and do radically conflict, and that such 
a collision, if we have no higher criterion, leads inevitably 
to scepticism. In fact and in truth memory, wherever cor- 
rected, is corrected by a judgment. This judgment in differ- 
ent cases may differ widely. It may make use of a greater 
or less amount of materials, and it may or may not be itself 
a memory-judgment. Certainly, where our last judgment is 
a memory-judgment, it remains none the less infallible, but 
this, it is plain, does not show memory to be infallible in 
general. We have a special memory-judgment which we 
cannot doubt so long as it remains our last judgment. This 
judgment however is infallible not because it is memory but 
because it is our last judgment. Memory in short becomes 
for you infallible only where you judge that all memory is 
infallible. But such a judgment, we have seen, is dispelled 
by reflexion, and must give way to another which pronounces 
it false. 


I have so far urged that a present judgment cannot be 
treated as fallible, and that as against this nothing outside can 
possess any force. And I have argued that to assign an in- 
dependent and ultimate value to memory leads necessarily to 
scepticism. On the other hand the doctrine which I advo- 
cate requires explanation, for it seems itself to invite and 
to justify sceptical doubt. ‘If to rest on memory,” it will 
be objected, “is to build upon sand, it is after all upon sand 
that your doctrine is based. For you cannot deny that 
your judgment requires time and is successive, and you 
cannot deny that the result of past experience now qualifies 
your judgment. Even if in some instance you contend that 
this is not visibly the case, yet in no instance can you exclude 
the doubt or even the presumption that really it is so. And 
hence, if you will not invoke a ‘faculty of Memory,’ and if 
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you will not go on to assume that this ‘ faculty ’ is infallible, 
your own conclusion will in any case fall into ruin. For 
your judgment in the end will stand on something external 
and foreign, something the truth of which will remain at best 
precarious. And your judgment itself, when arrived at its 
end, will fail to connect its end with that beginning of itself 
which now has perished. It is only through memory that 
a judgment is one, and any judgment that is not one, is no 
judgment at all.” This objection seems serious, and we 
must endeavour to meet it. 

We are led at once to recall a principle, well-known but 
often neglected, the distinction between a judgment viewed 
in its logical and, on the other side, in its psychical aspect.' 
Every judgme nt on the one hand asserts an ideal content. 
It asserts this of something which is other than that con- 
tent and other than the judgment itself. Again, on the 
other hand, every judgment is a state of myself. Now a 
state of myself has lapse and has duration indefinitely di- 
visible, and it is a product which results from external condi- 
tions. But you cannot take these characters which belong 
to my state, when I assert, and use them to qualify that which 
Lassert. On the contrary my assertion in this latter sense 
must, except for certain purposes, be taken as independent 
of my state as asserting. And for our present purpose cer- 
tainly we must so take itas independent. The thing affirmed 
is different from what goes on in my mind as [ affirm it, and 
you cannot take the nature and the origin of this last and 
apply them to qualify the matter which I affirm. My judg- 
ment that ‘ginger is hot in the mouth’ contains no refer- 
ence to any origin in past instances of ginger. And again 
this judgment does not involve an internal sequence and 
lapse, and warrant an ensuing doubt as to the identity of 
‘ginger’ when ‘mouth’ is reached. Everything of this 
kind is at once extraneous and so far unknown. And when 
by reflexion it is reached, you have ipso facto left your original 
assertion and have passed on to others. These other judg- 
ments, with regard to your state when asserting, cannot 
except though a mistake be made to conflict with your 
original judgment. And they themselves, when made, are 
valid merely so far as they are assertions. And in this 
character they themselves exclude any reference to my 
psychical state as at present I make them. 

Every judgment may be taken to involve a psychical lapse 


"I may remind the reader that I am not here replying to scepticism in 
general, but only to one kind of sceptical objection. 
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and succession, but this aspect of its existence falls outside of 
the judgment as logical. If, for instance, the judgment as- 
serts a succession, this 1s not the succession which belongs 
to its existence as a psychical fact. And again the judgment 
need not assert any succession at all. In this case within 
the judgment there is no succession; and whether we begin 
(as we say) with the subject or begin with the predicate, 
and whether again the process endures for the fraction of a 
second or for an hour or for a century—this is all in itself 
indifferent to the content asserted. And no lapse or change 
outside this content can affect the unity of our judgment. 
Nothing in short can affect our judgment except from the 
inside. And hence anything external, whether it is psychical 
lapse or again the previous existence or worth of some ele- 
ment in the judgment, must remain irrelevant. If it is to 
enter the judgment it must put off its external character. 
And thus within the judgment no complexity of detail or 
structure prevents the judgment being one, so long as no 
element is allowed to retain an independent force. You 
may urge that my judgment stands or falls with the truth 
of some element contained within it, and you may insist 
that this truth comes from nowhere but previous experience. 
But all this to my judgment is either unknown and so 
nothing, or else, if known and admitted, is the destruction of 
my judgment, as such. These considerations, true or false, 
have in any case gone beyond my present judgment, and they 
have taken me, if anywhere, on to anew judgment. But 
this new judgment, like the former one, itself guarantees its 
own contents, and to me, while it lasts, cannot seem to be 
fallible. 

Such a doctrine, I know, must appear to be ridiculous. It 
is absurd, I shall be told, to suggest that there is no reason 
for my judgment being true except the fact that it is there, 
and it is perverse to recommend me to hold my judgment 
standing in order to keep it infallible. But I have made, I 
reply, no suggestion of this kind. I agree on the contrary 
that it is our duty to ask and to reflect, and to supersede one 
judgment by another. Thus ‘ He is the person who did that 
last week,’ may be superseded by ‘ The truth of that depends 
merely on my recollection,’ and this by ‘ After all one must 
trust one’s memory,’ and this again by ‘In the present case 
the main point is uncertain’. But it does not follow that 
before a judgment is superseded I am to take it as fallible. 
And I agree once more that there is a reason why judgments 
are true or else false. There is a character which, when I 
reflect, leads me to prefer one judgment to another, and leads 
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me even to reject both of them if neither will satisfy. But 
this character, I would urge, is not external to my judgments, 
and to make the truth of a judgment depend on something 
which falls outside itself, must lead in the end, if you follow 
it to the end, into scepticism or nonsense. But at present I 
am not inquiring into the nature of this character. The 
point, on which I am insisting here, is one-sided, if you please, 
but none the less I must insist on it as evident and necessary. 
I cannot, while I make a judgment, at the same time also 
doubt it. I cannot doubt or deny a judgment without going 
beyond this judgment and without making it a part in some 
wider ideal whole.’ And at least I cannot deny it except 
by another judgment which I cannot at once make and 
regard as fallible. And, while I make a judgment, that 
which falls outside it is so far nothing to me. The psychical 
existence with its lapse and its duration is nothing. The 
priority or independence of any portion of its content is 
nothing. These things cannot be anything for the judgment 
till they are brought into the judgment, until, that is, the 
judgment is superseded by another, itself now infallible. We 
may end with the decision that there are conflicting ideas 
between which I am unable to decide, or we may conclude 
that, in the end and in its full exactitude, no conclusion is 
tenable. But even here our decision and our conclusion, if 
we make it, is indubitable, until at least it has been banished 
or superseded by something beyond itself. And, while I 
agree that this contention may perhaps be called obvious and 
trivial, I must insist that it is not on that account to be 
treated as false. ” 


We have so far seen that my present judgment cannot be 
taken as fallible, and further that in a sense it must be self- 
contained. Whatever independent reason there may be for 
or against its assertion, that reason, while independent, is 
nothing to my judgment. And if it becomes something for 
me, then forthwith I have gone beyond my original judg- 
ment, which thus has ceased to exist. This conclusion, if 


‘By doubt here I do not mean the mere psychical oscillation in which, 
after failure or rejection, the judgment merely comes back again as it 
was. I mean by doubt the state where the judgment is made an object, 
and where another idea is held as opposed to it. Again in denial the 
reader must remember that a judgment may be denied froma basis which 
is not made explicit. The denial here merely takes the form of This 
judgment does not satisfy me. 

“In what sense a judgment is self-contained, and how we are able to 
correct one judgment by another, are of course further questions. They 
involve great ditticulties which cannot be discussed here. 
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trivial, seems certain, but it leads at once to a further ques- 
tion. What am Ito mean by one judgment, and how am I 
to know that one judgment is over and has been succeeded 
by another? For, if on this point I remain in doubt, our 
doctrine, however true, will remain inapplicable. When I 
say to-day that ‘ Cesar is sick,’ and to-morrow that ‘he is 
well,’ we naturally should take this as a succession of judg- 
ments. But if I tell you that ‘ he has crossed the street and 
has now entered that shop,’ you probably take these successive 
events to be expressed in one judgment. Indeed otherwise 
we should be led to doubt if in the end any judgment is one. 
And hence it is necessary to seek a principle by which to de- 
cide whether in any given case we have several judgments or 
one judgment. 

The singleness of a judgment lies in the identity of its 
subject. Its unity in other words admits no solution of 
logical continuity. The subject throughout must be one, 
and it must remain one for me, and otherwise we have 
either two judgments or none. I take this answer to be 
correct, but it needs further explanation, and I will begin by 
excluding a view which for our present purpose is too wide. 
The whole of experience, it can be said, forms a single con- 
tinuous judgment, for, so far as it is intellectual, it is the 
qualification of one real subject. And all our diversity be- 
longs to and is predicated of this unbroken reality. Such a 
doctrine states what I accept in principle as a fundamental 
truth, but for our present purpose this truth is stated too 
widely. The judgment we are seeking here is that judgment 
which I myself make as one, and in which the unity of the 
subject is unbroken for me. And, unless the whole of ex- 
perience is now the object of my reflexion, the unity of the 
subject must fall within narrower limits. There are past 
judgments that have been made and that now are forgotten, 
while there are others which, forgotten or not, have at some 
time been overridden and corrected. And, since these judg- 
ments clearly are not now present to my mind when I judge, 
they cannot for my mind be included in my present judgment. 
The one subject, though so determined, is not determined so 
for me, and this last qualification seems here to be essential. 

What I mean by one judgment is an ideal determination 
of reality in which for my mind the subject remains one and 
unbroken. It is not enough that at the end I merely have 
still the same subject, for I may have the same subject in a 
succession of different judgments. A judgment is one when 
its subject keeps hold throughout of the diversity, and carries 
with it to the end everything which it has gained in its pro- 
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cess.1 The dropping on the road of that character which has 
been taken up by the way is the fault which makes a solu- 
tion of logical continuity and draws a line across the process. 
I have a single judgment where for me the one subject quali- 
fies itself continuously and qualifies itself cumulatively. Our 
most natural expression here is in short the much abused 
phrase ‘development ’ or ‘ evolution ’. 

I will go on to illustrate the above by some ordinary ex- 
amples, but I must first call attention to a point of importance. 
By the subject of a judgment I do not mean the mere gram- 
matical subject, or that again which at first sight may seem 
to be the real subject. The real subject is that, whatever 
it is, which does in fact qualify itself continuously in the 
way I have mentioned. In any given judgment to discover 
what this individual] subject is, you must inquire into the 
meaning of the special judgment before you. And the answer 
cannot be reached by the application of any general rule.’ 

I will now give some instances of the principle which we 
laid down above. If I first say that A has travelled from 
Paris to London, and then later add that A has travelled 
from London to Liverpool, we have probably two judg- 
ments. If I say on the contrary that, having travelled from 
Paris to London, he thence went to Liverpool, there is pre- 
sumably but one judgment. The first half of the journey 
has in this latter case not dropped off from the subject, and 
hence we have here no solution of continuity. To assert 
‘John is in London’ and then ‘ William is in London,’ may 
or may not be one judgment, but ‘John and William are in 
London’ is certainly one assertion. For here, when we 
arrive at William, we have not let fall John. The most 
natural example is the seeking of means for an end, and let 
us take the attempt to trace mentally a path up a cliff or 
across a morass or torrent. We are forced perhaps to make 
in idea a variety of partial passages before we find a way 
which will lead from the beginning to the end. Now this 


1 Everything, that is, which is essential. See below. 

*I seem to observe now that scarcely any one, who sets a value on him- 
self intellectually, ventures to use the former of these phrases when he 
can bring in the latter. It is perhaps difficult for any of us wholly to 
avoid cant. 

*The doctrine of ‘the universe of discourse’ (the phrase is far from 
being elegant) has been useful, but it fails here to give us much help. It 
rightly calls attention to the truth (to the discussion of which I hope at 
some time to return) that: judgments are made subject to an unexpressed 
qualification. Thus when we say that a chimera does not or again does 
exist, the term ‘existence’ in each case has a different meaning. But if 
we ask whether ‘ existence’ here is or is not the real subject of the judg- 
ment, the doctrine of the ‘ universe of discourse’ seems to fail us. 
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way, when we find it, is a continuous ideal sequence, and it 
is assuredly one judgment. Its stages on the other hand, 
while you trace them piecemeal, are many judgments in suc- 
cession, and so are the fragmentary mental passages which 
have refused to come together. It is one judgment where 
the subject, on arriving at the second step, takes that step 
in the character of a subject which has been qualified by 
the first step, a subject which carries the beginning and 
every stage of its process continuously with it to the end.! 
And we fail to have a single judgment so far as the subject, 
when arrived at the end, has dropped by the way any part 
of its career. But the whole mental collection once again 
and in a different way may become one judgment. For I 
may take it not now as a connected ideal means to my end, 
but as one continuous sequence of psychical events and as 
one passage in my history. In brief, though it is not true 
that all judgments express succession, the example of a 
series best illustrates the unity of judgment. Anything so 
far as I take it as a series is assuredly one judgment, for, as 
so taken, it consists in a single subject which develops itself 
without break or loss. The nature of this subject, I should 
agree, is not easy to fix, but without it I am forced to con- 
clude that a series is unmeaning. If like a child or an idiot 
I thoughtlessly repeat ab, ab, that obviously for myself is no 
series at all. It is a series for me so far as I take the 
sequence abab as one process. And I do not take it as one 
process unless the second ad is qualified by the first, unless, 
that is, the subject of the series carries the first ab with it to 
the second and so on continuously. Every process of 
reasoning will on the same principle be contained in one 
judgment, so long, that is, as the subject is unbrokenly de- 
termined. Suppose, for instance, that I have proved that 
there was no possible person, outside of A and B, at a cer- 
tain place. If I then, without that result leaving my mind, 
show that A was elsewhere, and that hence B was present, 
this whole process, it seems to me, must be called one judg- 
ment. And it will be one judgment again even if the first 
result has left my mind, and if then, learning that A was 
elsewhere, I resume this knowledge which has lapsed and so 
draw the conclusion. But it will be only so far as resumed 
that my first result enters into my final judgment. My 
first result, if you take it apart from the further judgment 
that A was elsewhere, is merely one judgment which then 1s 
succeeded in time by another. And these two successive 
pieces of knowledge as separate are simply two judgments. 


'This statement is once more made subject to explanation given below. 
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But so far as one subject carries with it the whole content 
unbroken from the beginning to the end, we have one pro- 
cess of inference and with this a single judgment. 1 And it 
is one inference and one judgment just because, and just so 
far as, it does not admit the existence of anything discon- 
nected and independent. It is one judgment, we may say, 
so far as it excludes anything like memory. 


I will pass now from the general question to consider some 
special difficulties. Has the subject in a judgment, we may 
be asked, really to carry on everything? is not on the 
contrary some acquired detail often dropped on the way ? 
Certainly I should agree that not every detail need be carried 
on to the end. And I should agree that such a retention is 
often both useless and impossible. If for example I judge 
that a vehicle has passed from A to D, my final judgment 
may or may not contain its passage through Band C. But 
as to the observed incidents, however trifling, which have 
qualified the whole movement, it is absurd to suppose that 
their presence in the judgment is essential. These things 
are not essential because they fall outside of the judgment’s 
purpose and interest, and because everything which is external 
to this is irrelevant. I cannot ask here in what the interest 
of a judgment consists, but every judgment, I must insist, 
is made in some special interest. It is this interest which 
defines and limits the amount of identity required in the 
subject, and determines what details may be called accidental. 
Such details may never have been taken up by the subject, 
or again, if taken up, they need not be carried on, or, even 
if carried on, they may at the end be neglected. Such a 
process it is clear must imply some abstraction, and there- 
fore, we may add, must run the risk to which in the end all 
judgment is liable. But certainly the subject in a judgment 
need retain no qualification which is not essential. And 
hence with every judgment, such as ‘ the carriage has passed 
from A to D,’ we may have other judgments as to the 
details which happened to the carriage in its passage. And 
these judgments may be called accompaniments of the main 
judgment and are not now contained in it. Nothing in short 
need be contained in the judgment except what is relevant 
to its purpose. And our conclusion may be summed up 
thus, that we have so far one judgment so far as one ideal 
content develops itself for me continuously without loss from 
beginning to end. We may go on from this point to consider 
a further difficulty. 


1 Cf. here Minp, N.S., No. 30. 
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The subject of the judgment, we have seen, must remain 
continuously before my mind, but there is a question as to 
the sense in which it has so to maintain itself. When I 
trace a genealogy it is clear that I end with a judgment, but 
as to the subject which maintains itself, and as to how much 
that subject carries on, we are left after all in some perplexity. 
And there are cases where our perplexity is heightened. If 
I have seen a man enter a certain house, and if I watch 
to observe who comes out, certainly here once again the 
result is a judgment. That same subject which appeared 
at the beginning is further determined at the end of the 
process. On the other hand we can hardly say that every- 
where this subject has, perhaps through some hours, been 
maintained before my mind. 

The difficulty which we find in such cases is due, I think, 
to several causes. (a) The subject in the first place, if 
present throughout, may be present in more than one shape. 
The subject may have a character which is more or less 
fully individualised, or again it may be abbreviated and made 
schematic to a greater or less degree. (b) In the second 
place the real and the apparent subject may differ widely, 
and the former may remain though the latter has lapsed. 
(c) In the third place, though the subject and with it the 
judgment has lapsed, yet the process at its end may result 
in a judgment. And, since in this ensuing judgment the 
original subject may once more appear, it may hence natur- 
ally seem to have been present throughout. 

(a) Every judgment, we may remind ourselves, is made 
in a certain interest; and hence, to discover the shape in 
which the subject is present, we should begin by asking for the 
sense in which that subject is wanted. When for instance 
I trace a pedigree from A to Z, I may for the moment 
perhaps desire only to know that the connexion is direct 
and unbroken. Thus I begin with A, and I end with the 
judgment ‘A is the direct ancestor of Z’. And A in this 
case may throughout the process have remained before my 
mind, and may never for one moment have lapsed by the 
way. But how much has qualified A on its road, and in 
what precise sense A at the end has been modified, is a ques- 
tion which may admit of various answers. Where the series 
is very short all its steps may possibly remain before my 
mind, and each severally may in some shape appear in the 
final judgment. But such a complete retention is in most 
cases neither possible nor wanted. If what I require is to 
join Z to A by a certain kind of connexion, then the length 
of the line and its other characters may be called immaterial. 
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The genealogy with its several steps may be present only 
in a form which is highly abbreviated and schematic. And 
in fact all that in the end connects A with Z may be the 
idea of progression through a series, which in respect of its 
length and its constituent members is left more or less 
general and undefined. But, so long as A has maintained 
itself throughout in an unbroken progress, there has been 
in any case a single judgment throughout. For the several 
stages of A’s journey on its way to D, if you take them 
in their particular character, are here mere external and 
irrelevant incidents. 

(6) There is one judgment (we know) so long as one sub- 
ject develops itself continuously. But, even where the 
subject may appear to have lapsed, this lapse, we must add, 
need not affect the real subject of the judgment. For the 
real subject (this distinction is of supreme importance) may 
be different from that which at first sight offers itself to us 
as such. When I trace a genealogy from A to Z, there may 
come a point at which A is no longer before my mind, but 
then on the other hand A may not have been the real subject 
of the process. The actual object of my inquiry may be in 
fact the whole series. Hence it is the whole series which de- 
termines itself continuously before me, and is here the genuine 
subject of my judgment. I may seek for example to discover 
the length of this series, or again the presence of some 
quality in its several members or in their modes of sequence. 
And so far as, however vaguely and schematically, the series 
as a whole maintains itself before me and develops itself 
ideally, the result so far is a single judgment. It is accom- 
panied probably by other judgments which I make on the 
way. But these, so far as they are let fall and not carried 
on to the end, will fail to appear in my final judgment. They 
will be mere incidents which once belonged to past stages 
of its course. 

In the same way, when watching a house, I may perceive 
the exit of A or of B, and may end with the judgment that it 
was A or B who there entered and remained. A man known 
to be inside may be no doubt here the genuine subject, and 
throughout he may have been waiting before my mind to be 
determined further. But on the other hand the subject 
may have been not the man but the house, or again more 
generally the whole scene or situation concerned. But so 
long as while watching I have kept before me something, 
however vague, to be determined further, and so long as my 
judgment at the end does determine this subject, there has 
been an unbroken judgment throughout. And through the 
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whole process of watching this final judgment, we must say, 
has been continuously in ‘making. 
(c) On the other hand the state of watching, if prolonged, 


tends naturally to degenerate. 


There may be no constant 


subject there which develops itself without lapse before my 
mind. And in this case the process may result in a judg- 
ment, but you cannot say that this judgment has been pre- 


sent throughout. 


When I set myself to watch a house I 


may allow the subject more or less to lapse from my mind. I 
place myself usually, as we say, so as to keep the door in 


sight or so as perhaps to hear it if opened. 


I keep myself, 


that is, so that any change of a certain kind at once attracts 


my attention. 


But here my not forgetting, as we say, to be 


attentive does not imply the continuous presence of an idea 
before my mind. It does not in short mean that all the time 


I am attending actually. 


The house may be associated 


with the general scene and with my felt uneasiness, so that 
its absence from my view tends to recall me with a kind of 
shock. On the other hand the renewed sight of the house 
renews my uneasiness, and any observed change in it along 
the line of my more special association at once arrests and 


occupies me. 


Then comes a judgment, and this judgment 


qualifies, we may agree, the original and the main object of 


my watching. 


But since the subject has not developed 


itself unbrokenly before me, there has not been here, I must 


insist, a single judgment. 


Certainly I may have had before 


me through all the time a more ultimate subject that has not 
lapsed. Reality as the general scene in which I am included 


has perhaps maintained itself as my object. 


And this 


general object will from time to time have qualified itself 
by a changing succession of miscellaneous judgments. But 
on the other side these judgments have, at least for my mind, 


not been the development of my subject. 


A judgment has 


been made and then dropped, and has given way to another 


judgment which in its turn has passed away. 


And hence, 


when at the end my final judgment is reached, these fore- 
going judgments have not led up to that result and they are 


not contained in it. 


And I may even, let us suppose, for a 


time have been asleep, and am roused, let us say, by the un- 


barring of the door. 


The judgment, which follows here, will 


qualify the subject which I have set myself to watch, but 
you could not add that this subject has been continuously 


before me. 


The subject of my judgment has been recalled 


at the end, and it is at the end that this final judgment 


begins. 


The matter is so important that I may be permitted per- 
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haps to repeat and to insist on these distinctions. A feeling 
which is in my mind and qualifies my felt self is one thing, 
and an object qualified ideally before my mind is another 
thing. And what we call a condition of watchfulness or of 
attention or of standing will, may amount to little or no 
more than an emotional state.' It need not involve the de- 
velopment of a single ideal content throughout the process, 
and the process is therefore not one judgment or volition. 
Even a melody, as I hear it, is not in itself a single judg- 
ment or idea. Certainly it is a whole, and it may be at- 
tended by and it may result in one or more judgments, but 
in itself itis not the progressive qualification of a subject 
which develops itself ideally before the mind.? And again 
we must hold fast the distinction between a judgment 
passed at the end of a sequence, and a judgment which 
throughout the sequence has made itself continuously. 
When I observe A, which after an interval is to be followed 
by B, A, as perceived, may produce in me a certain felt 
state. Then, when B supervenes, its perception may cause 
an alteration in that feeling, an alteration which I recognise 
as having the familiar quality, say, of stronger or weaker. 
And on this I judge that B is stronger or weaker than A. 
But it does not follow that throughout the interval A has 
remained before my mind. For, when B produces a felt 
change with a recognised quality, the whole situation may 
by association reproduce A, which has lapsed, and A being 
reproduced is thus qualified by the judgment. Hence you 
cannot infer in this case the continuous presence of A, and 
you cannot on the other hand contend that A is absent from 
the final judgment. For to judge about anything in its ab- 
sence seems really meaningless.* And on the other side the 
presence of A at the end is consistent with the fact that it 
has lapsed on the way. 


The unity of a judgment, we have now seen, lies in the 


‘And it hardly, taken at some moments, need even amount actually to 
that. Cf Minn, N.S., No. 41, p. 26. 

*T am forced to dissent on this point from Prof. Royce as I understand 
him. 

°This however appears to be the conclusion which was adopted by Prof. 
Schumann, Zeitschrift fiir Psych., Bd. xvii., an article noticed in Minn, 
N.S., No. 33, by the Editor. To myself not only this conclusion but Prof. 
Schumann’s general view of judgment, as there developed, is quite unin- 
telligible. What precisely his observers took to be and not to be before 
their minds, when after an interval they made their judgment, is a point 
to which insufficient attention seems to have been directed. I would 
venture to suggest that, here once more, from want of theoretical inquiry 
beforehand, the experiments were largely based on a vicious alternative. 
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continuous development of one ideal content. This unity is 
logical, and to base the essence of it on a psychical state 
seems at best superfluous. You may argue that it is one 
judgment where we have a single act of attention, and this 
answer at first sight may appear satisfactory. But when on 
the other side we inquire as to the singleness of the act, we 
must fall back, it seems to me, upon the oneness of the idea.! 
Again the unity of a judgment can be sought in its interest, 
and from this.we may go on to argue that it consists in the 
singleness of a purpose or conation. But if you ask where 
the unity of this conation resides, then once more I should 
say we come back to an idea, and to that unbroken continuity 
which we have urged as essential. At all events an inquiry 
into this logical essence is needed, and it cannot be avoided 
by any reference, however correct, to any psychical state.” 
Thus an answer to the question of the unity in a judgment 
does not in principle call for an appeal to psychology. On the 
other hand there are points where such an appeal, although 
not necessary, seems desirable, and I refer specially to the 
duration which we allow to a judgment. Certainly the con- 
tent of the judgment is one thing and its psychical duration is 
another thing, and in principle we have seen that the dura- 
tion is irrelevant. On the other side every judgment is a 
psychical event and has therefore duration. Wholly to 
deny the existence of this aspect seems a fundamental error,’ 
and even to ignore it in practice may lead to inconvenience. 
Thus to regard all experience, or even all my experience, as 
one judgment may fairly, as we saw, be called inconvenient. 
And wherever for me there is a break i in the progressive de- 
velopment of the subject, we agreed to deny the unity of the 
judgment. Taking this as our principle it is perhaps well 
to apply it still further. Let us take an instance where the 
subject, say a house to be watched, remains continuously 
before my mind. Here I notice first that a person A has left 
the house, and then after an interval I notice the exit of B, and 
I judge, on this, that the house contained both A and B. Now 
if for one moment of this process A has lapsed entirely from 


1Cf. Minn, N.S., No. 41. 

?T am not asking here how the unity of the idea is in fact maintained. 
That is a further question which here I think it is not needful to discuss. 
All that I urge here is this, that the unity of the ideal content is essen- 
tial, and that, unless you both recognise this unity and also treat it as a 
feature belonging to or resulting from a certain psychological state, the 
appeal to psychology has added nothing. And in any case the addition 
seems here quite unnecessary. 

*This fatally unsound position seems to me to be taken by Prof. Miin- 
ste berg in his Grundziige d. Psychologie. 
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my mind, we cannot say that one judgment has been present 
throughout.!. But suppose that the subject, as qualified by 
A, has maintained itself till B has been added, can we then 
say that the development has been continuous throughout ? 
Logically we can affirm this, but psychically the ideal move- 
ment, while I waited for B, made no advance. And it is 
better perhaps to allow that the process has not been con- 
tinuous, and to make the final judgment begin on the per- 
ception of B. And even in tracing a genealogy, where the 
ideal advance of the subject does not pause, but where this 
unbroken process may last through a considerable time, it is 
wiser, I think, in practice not to insist on so much duration 
for the judgment. I should prefer to hold that the subject 
is qualified through a succession of judgments, and that the 
final judgment as to the whole applies this result, but is not 
itself actually there till we come to the end. But, if on this 
point the reader prefers to take a different view, I could not 
insist that he is in error. 

Logically the duration of a judgment, if viewed merely as 
psychical, is irrelevant. But taken otherwise that duration 
may give cause for misgiving. The longer a subject has re- 
mained before my mind, the less chance, you may urge, has 
that subject of preserving its identity. And this is not because 
change, while only psychical, can qualify our subject, but be- 
cause we fear that some change may in fact not have remained 
psychical merely, but on the contrary may have been taken 
up into the subject’s content. And again we may doubt 
whether a subject can really be warranted to be the same, 
because I during its career have not noticed a difference. 
But, so far as the purpose of this article is concerned, we 
already have discussed the force of these suspicions. As long 
as our judgment is present, then to whatever length it has 
been extended, that judgment for us is infallible. And we 
can apply the above objections to our judgment only by 
subordinating it to a further judgment which itself is in- 
fallible. Nor is it necessary, I think, here to enlarge further 
on this head. We cannot allow that in principle the dura- 
tion of a judgment can be an argument against its unity. 
On the other hand in practice it is better to meet and, if 
we can, to obviate objections. If at the end of a series my 
judgment extends the real identity of the subject, so as logic- 
ally to include the whole series, and so that now throughout 
the whole series we have one development of ideal content, 


‘The qualification of the house by A is not present, we may presume, 
actually on the exit of B, but is then recalled. The judgment therefore 
begins at this point. 
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that, I imagine, is all which can be called essential. And 
so long as I do this, it makes no matter how schematically 
it is done, and it makes no matter at what point of the 
psychical process my judgment begins, whether at the first 
stage, or in the middle, or at the close of the process. Hence 
if to postulate an act of judgment enduring beyond a certain 
duration is inconvenient, such a postulate to me seems un- 
called for and undesirable. The duration of a judgment 
should therefore perhaps be restricted to whatever can be 
fairly taken as one psychical ‘now’, 

And for this restriction there is a ground which is deeper 
than mere convenience. A judgment in the last resort must 
in a sense depend on my feeling. It is true or false in the 
end because it is felt to satisfy me in a certain manner, or 
felt again in a certain way to be offensive.! This aspect of 
the case has necessarily its psychical side. If in the end 
my judgment is coincident with a certain feeling, the dura- 
tion of that feeling cannot well be disregarded. And with 
respect to this duration also it is better to avoid any strain 
on the facts. In any case we have seen that by extending 
the actual duration of our judgment we should have gained 
nothing worth fighting for. 


I will pass from this to deal, rapidly and in conclusion, with 
several questions. Every judgment, while I make it, must 
be taken by me as infallible, but, when once it has been 
made, the situation seems altered. A judgment, we saw, 
may be corrected by a later judgment. It may be subordin- 
ated to this later judgment, and overriden by it in a way 
which here I am unable to discuss. But can we say that 
every judgment remains standing until in this way it has 
been rectified explicitly? Such an assertion would assume 
that judgments once made remain always before me, and 
maintain themselves in living connexion with every later 
judgment. And this assumption would obviously be contrary 
to fact. In fact our past judgments may be wholly forgotten, 
and, where not forgotten, they may often be said to be uncon- 
sciously modified and altered, unknown to us, in order to suit 
our altered present. Subject to this limitation a judgment, 
once made, may perhaps be said to stand till corrected. But 
on the other hand we can maintain this only if we assume that 
a certain condition is satisfied. A past judgment holds not be- 
cause once it was made, nor merely because it is not in actual 
conflict with our present. It holds because, and so far as, 


1 This is not the place to discuss this whole question, together with the 
special nature of theoretical satisfaction. 
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we assume identity between our present and our past, and be- 
cause, and so far as, our past judgment was made from the 
basis and on the principle which stands at present. An 
assumption of the same kind, I may add, is all that justifies 
our belief in testimony, and, so far as you cannot infer in 
the witness a mental state essentially one with your own, his 
evidence for you has no logical worth. Another aspect of 
the principle which we have just been applying, is the doc- 
trine that what has been once true is true always. Differ- 
ences of time and of place do not count except so far as 
they themselves enter into the truth, or, again, the truth 
in its essence is unchanged however much places and times 
alter. This doctrine may wear even a more formidable shape, 
for it may insist that, whatever else in the world is or is not, 
any truth remains true. We have here to face the conclu- 
sion that all truth must be abstract, and to meet the doubt 
whether, if that is so, any genuine truth is possible. But 
once more this is no place for the discussion of such prob- 
lems. 

We may finally deal with the postulate as to memory’s 
general correctness. Thisremains standing and valid although 
the infallibility of memory has been rejected as illusory. We 
are accustomed in practice to assume that memory is correct 
so far as we have no special reason for doubting it. And 
this assumption is rational, but it is not ultimate. Its 
warrant is that it enables us best to introduce order into our 
world, and to make our experience as a whole more concord- 
ant and inclusive. And, if so, our assumption’s force is ob- 
viously derivative.! We may put this otherwise by saying 
that our assumption as to memory’s general truth is based 
solely on experience. This assumption again can be con- 
firmed from the psychical side. As far as we have reason to 
believe that the psychological conditions of correct memory 
were present, we have a reason for accepting its evidence as 
true. And such a belief for the most part and in general can 
be justified. But it is clear on all sides that we are not in 
possession here of any ultimate postulate. 

I may now briefly resume the main results of this paper. 
My present judgment must be taken by me as infallible, and 
on the other hand memory cannot claim any independent 
or ultimate force. Any such claim, we saw, led inevitably 
to ruinous scepticism. The main difficulty in the case, we 
found, arises from a confusion between what: I assert and 
my state as asserting it. My psychical state may be com- 


1 Cf. Minn, N.S., No. 30, p. 162. 
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plex and full of lapse and of dependency on something 
foreign. But none of these characters can be transferred to 
the judgment itself, and its independence and its unity remain 
unaffected. This suggested the doubt as to what in the end 
is the unity of a judgment, and we found an answer in the 
continuous and progressive development of the subject for 
me. Nothing can be dropped by the subject except what 
falls outside of and is incidental to the judgment’s end. And 
we then went on to ask for the sense in which the subject 
must throughout be present to my mind, and were led here 
to offer some important distinctions. With regard to the 
duration of a judgment we allowed in principle no appeal to 
psychology, but we found it better for several reasons to 
limit that duration. We finally touched on the question 
how far a judgment once made remains standing, and stated 
the rational ground for our assumption that memory is in 
general correct. 














II—RADICAL EMPIRICISM AND AGNOSTICISM. 
By ALFRED H. Lioyp. 


In these days of empiricism, “revised’’ or “radical,” of 
dynamic or experimental idealism or of pragmatism, now 
labouring so hard to determine or achieve its own real mean- 
ing, it seems well to undertake a flank movement, and instead 
of following the way of direct attack with studies of positive 
knowledge or positive experience, instead of merely making 
examinations of all sorts of conscious states and attitudes, to 
supplement such studies by giving attention to the inevitable 
negative in the case. Thus, what precisely can this new 
empiricism have to say to the position of the agnostic? Has 
the impossible any true place or worth in this theory of the 
possibilities of experience? Is there any substantial meaning 
left for the scientist’s or the philosopher’s or the theologian’s 
Unknowable ? 

In another way, too, a flank movement seems worth 
while in the present struggles of pragmatism. Immanuel 
Kant once asked how experience was possible, and he gave of 
course an important answer, but the radical empiricist, or 
the pragmatist, has been giving what seems a distinctly 
different answer that possibly is not less important and that, 
in any event, in spite of its seeming opposition, may even be 
an outgrowth and an appreciation of the Kantian view; such 
has often been the humour of history. Moreover, the nega- 
tive in the case interested Kant, whose philosophy dealt 
significantly with the possibility of ignorance as well as with 
that of knowledge, with the unknowable as well as the know- 
able. There must, then, be some promise of advantage in 
undertaking, not only to indicate the pragmatist’s attitude 
toward agnosticism, but also to suggest some of the ways in 
which he may turn even Kantianism to his own peculiar 
purposes. The latter interest, it is true, is here to be an 
incidental rather than a primary one and it will receive little 
if any direct treatment, but it cannot fail to attract attention 
and to students of history it may even outweigh all other 
considerations. 
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Now there are various traditional sorts of agnosticism. 
To give at once a list of the more typical, there is, in the 
first place, the very extreme view that reality, as some sphere 
of existence quite outside of all knowledge, is thoroughly and 
essentially unknowable. In the lack of a better name this 
may be called absolute agnosticism. Then, secondly, there 
is the view that reality is unknowable to human minds but 
knowable to some mind or minds different from the human ; 
and often, if not always, more or less closely associated with 
this there is, thirdly, the view that the knowable and the 
unknowable correspond, not merely to two different minds 
or natures, but also, although this involves very obvious 
difficulties, to two different faculties even of human nature, 
faith being, for example, one of the names applied to that with 
which men apprehend the unknowable. Of these two views, 
using familiar Kantian terms, the former I will call trans- 
cendent, and the latter transcendental agnosticism, although 
this application of the terms is open to some criticism. But, 
fourthly, the foregoing forms being distinctively metaphysi- 
cal, there now comes to be counted the methodological and 
positivistic agnosticism of science, which either treats the 
unknowable as something quite impertinent to science’s 
special business or takes it to be, the name ‘unknowable’ 
accordingly seeming too brutal, rather the infinitely distant 
yet-to-be-known. And, lastly, without being blind to the 
strangeness of the term or to the fact that I am leaving tra- 
dition behind, I mention empirical agnosticism, which, so it 
seems to me, has no choice but to treat the unknowable as 
just the reality, the direct and immediate reality, of positive § 
experience. This, moreover, as I have to understand it, is 
the pragmatist’s or radical empiricist’s agnosticism, and al- 
though possibly to some it will sound hopelessly absurd, yet 
I shall do my best to make it intelligible. 

So, to begin with, what objection is there, whether the 
pragmatist’s or not, to those first four agnosticisms, which the 
pragmatist will be inferred to have rejected? The objection 
is fatal and is quickly told as follows: Whatever may prove 
to be true of the fourth, at least the first three views, called | 
here the absolute, the transcendent and the transcendental, 
all very plainly share in a single logical fallacy. They mis- 
interpret the limitations of knowledge, and the manifest f 
negative that all positive, definitely formed knowledge must 
meet, to mean something that not merely in form but also in 
matter and essence is distinct and apart from knowledge, and 
while in the order given they do show a retreat from such a \ 
serious error they are never really freed from it. Even when 
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they do recognise, as in the postulate of the different mind 
or minds or of the different faculty, that an external unknow- 
able must itself have at least a virtual or quasi knowability, 
they still fail to appreciate this fact fully. Not only is it 
logical—as well as humane ?—to concede to their separate 
unknowable the right of being an object of interest at least 
to other minds, or in imagination even to one’s own mind in- 
stead of leaving it, as those whom I have called the ab- 
solutists would leave it, quite unfriended and alone, but also 
perfect consistency calls for much more than this. Perfect 
consistency demands that any external unknowable, just 
becaaise of its virtual or quasi or imaginary knowability, be 
taken really to mean that knowledge itself is always more 
than its forms or than any of its determinate faculties or that 
in its own right knowledge transcends its formal limitations. 
In short an external unknowable, having the right to enjoy 
the attention of another mind, or another faculty, is not and 
cannot be, when all is said, really and truly external, and the 
supposed other mind or faculty, therefore, can stand only for 
any mind’s own native transcendence of whatever conditions 
determine its positive experiences. 

When this is said, moreover, there at once arises the 
question of the real nature of the transcendence, since the 
consistency, which prompts the postulate of the other mind 
or faculty or of the quasi or imaginary knowledge may be- 
long only within a formal logic instead of within a real logic. 
In fact, as will become more and more evident, the real logic 
of the transcendence, in place of finding just another mind 
or another knowledge, can recognise in such a finding only 
an innuendo for something which, though in knowledge 
and essential to it, is not formally in kind with it at all. 
Perhaps always another of anything, so necessary to formal 
logic, for real logic must mean the reality, even the immanent 
reality, of something different, but in any event an ‘external 
unknowable,’ because necessarily as if knowable to another 
mind, can be neither strictly external nor absolutely impos- 
sible to the knower; it may be beyond the given forms of his 
positive knowledge and so in this relative sense impossible, 
but immanent in knowledge it must be and absolutely impos- 
sible it cannot be. Too easily do we forget that negative 
terms are always only relatively significant. 

All of which is doubtless very much of an old story, being 
little more than an expansion of the familiar criticism that 
the agnostic, who knows or who even only imagines a sepa- 
rate unknowable, is either too ignorant about himself or too 
wise about the unknowable. But now, what of that posi- 
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tivistic agnosticism of science, fourth in the list? This, as if 
in sympathy with the charge against the others, assumes the 
essential knowability of what is real but views reality as prac- 
tically unknowable because the final and complete knowledge 
of it must be infinitely remote. So, at least theoretically, are 
the knowable and the unknowable brought together, while 
some meaning is still allowed the negative that separates 
them. Yet here also is an error of serious proportions, since 
the assumption is that infinity is at least formally possible, 
that is, though of course never actual, yet possible in kind 
with what is. finite, and such an assumption, whether made 
with reference to infinite quantities or to infinite knowledge, 
is certain to obscure, if not hopelessly to distort, the true 
meaning of infinity. The infinite may indeed be in some 
genuine sense continuous with the finite, instead of external 
and aloof, and because continuous it may be also in some 
genuine sense possible to the finite, and so there may be in 
positivism some advantage over other forms of agnosticism ; 
but, as before, it was important to determine the true nature 
of transcendence, so now is it important to find what the 
continuity and the possibility, which the positivist supposes, 
really represent. To interpret them literally, as the positivist 
commonly would, is to be as seriously at fault as to deny 
them altogether, for, once more and emphatically, the infinite, 
however truly continuous and possible, cannot be in kind 
with the finite. Its continuity and possibility, always only 
imaginary or “theoretical,” can be but further evidence of 
the way in which a formal logic, that is to say, a logic bound 
to a single category or apxn, both gives account of what 
is formally extraneous and at the same time admits this to 
its peculiar sphere. Even infinite knowledge, in other words, 
is like the external unknowable, since it cannot be mere 
knowledge; it is not formally in kind with knowledge ; yet, 
as said to be continuous with knowledge and possible : to it, it 
is really and actually always in knowledge and of it. 

Perhaps this is not the place for any extended reflexion 
on the nature of infinity or of the continuity and the pos- 
sibility with which infinity affects the finite. Two factors, 
however, in the nature of infinity must be pointed out, for 
they are necessary to any understanding of the matter now 
in hand, Infinity always involves (1) a real dichotomy, say 
quite abstractly of A and not-A, where A is any finite you 
please, or materially of A and B, where B names positively 
the whole class of things not A or any member of this class, 
and (2) a real immanence of either term of the dichotomy 
in the other. Very commonly the dichotomy here insisted 
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upon is overlooked, the infinite being taken as formal to, or 
with, the finite or as different from the finite only in degree, 
with the result that both the true import of the continuity 
is lost and, because formal identity must always make the 
infinite and the finite, as well as any two finites, quite im- 
penetrable to each other, the immanence, in its turn may 
be not even suspected. The dichotomy, however, is essential ; 
it is the very reality of the infinity,—and it therefore involves 
difference of form. It involves just the difference of form, 
or ‘‘ kind,” which makes possible, what formal identity pre- 
vents, namely, mutual penetration or immanence. Whence, 
really, the continuity means unity, but not formal unity, and 
the possibility, far from being the empty, only “ theoretical ” 
possibility of an absolutely superlative something which is 
formally in kind, is indicative of something at once immanent 
and actual but formally different.’ 

In a foregoing paragraph, in so far as it was shown that 
infinite knowledge, not being mere knowledge, not being 
just another knowledge, was really and actually always in 
knowledge and of it, an illustration of what has just 
been said is to be found, but an illustration, as helpful 
as it is simple, may be sought to advantage in a very 
different quarter. Thus, to tell again one of the old, old 
stories, although no line is ever conceivable as actually 
infinitely divided, some would-be inventive and original 
‘dissectors, entertaining the alluring dreams ‘of the per- 
fectionist, who is always formally bound in some particular 
way and thinks of the perfect and final accordingly, have 
presumed upon a line’s infinite divisibility. Now, in the 
sense plainly intended, this is quite absurd. The last divi- 
sion which is thus supposed to be possible and as possible 
to produce results like in kind to those of all preceding divi- 
sions is rendered quite out of the question just by the infinity. 
The infinity puts the line wholly beyond the pale of mere 
division and stands, therefore, as a witness that the divisible 
line, just because actually divisible only finitely, is also actu- 
ally something formally different, something more than 
divided or divisible, something more than a composition. 
Perhaps it makes the line a system as well as a composition ; 
perhaps it even admits a dynamic reality to the space which 


‘Of course formal identity is a characteristic relation in what we call 
space. Things in space, in any space, are seen as formally identical, and 
also as thus in space they are external to each other, each having its own 
distinct and inviolable position or /ocus. At infinity, however, the loci of 
any space all merge into each other, immanence succeeding the original 
exclusion as the transformation, which the infinity requires, is effected. 
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the divisible line occupies so statically; but in any case it 
adds to the line’s nature, or rather reveals in and of the line’s 
nature something over and above mere composition or divisi- 
bility ; something, indeed, which the division itself implies, 
this being the innuendo of the theoretical possibility of 
infinite division, but something at once present and actual 
and formally different, this being the point of the practical 
impossibility. In such wise, then, the line’s infinite divisi- 
bility shows those two factors involved in all infinity, the 
dichotomy and the immanence; and, once more, as with 
the line, so with knowledge. Infinite knowledge, for real 
logic, must be something more than the merely remote yet- 
to-be-known, since it is formally different from knowledge, 
not formally identical, immanent, not external, and always 
present and actual, not just possible; and positivistic agnos- 
ticism, with its perfectionistic goal of infinite knowledge, is 
now seen to have been blinded by a conceit, more profes- 
sionally scientific or epistemological than really logical, that 
knowledge as knowledge is its own reward or its own ideal 
or is, however incomplete or finite at any time, essentially 
final and self-sufficient. 

And so, although at first thought it may have seemed as 
if the objection to the first three types of agnosticism, classed 
as metaphysical, would naturally be quite different from that 
to the fourth, which was epistemological, all] four now appear 
guilty, in spite of their differences, of essentially one and the 
same error. In their several ways they all see what is not 
positively or formally in knowledge as throughout at least 
formally possible to knowledge; the metaphysicians, by 
holding to an external unknowable, whose bark—with all 
due apology for the flippancy—has been found here to be 
much worse than its bite, and the positivists, by treating 
the unknowable as only the infinitely remote yet-to-be-known. 
All four miss the true meaning, or a very important element 
in the true meaning, of the transcendence which the negative, 
inevitable to positive knowledge, testifies to. By treating 
knowledge as if it were an dpyy, by treating all things as 
known, knowable, unknown or unknowable, they fail to 
make the negative real and complete or to render the trans- 
cendence actual. By being formally gnostic even in their 
agnosticism, they just fall short of a real, a really open and 
honest agnosticism, cherishing an unknowable that is not 
unknowable enough and that before real logic is easily con- 
victed of its false character. 

But here a strange situation is forced upon the attention. 
While these four types of agnosticism are in reality using 
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knowledge as their dpyy, they are unanimous in their 
abuse of pragmatism, which treats experience, certainly a 
more general term, in the same way. “All is knowledge,” 
imply the former; ‘‘ All is experience,” says the latter; and 
straightforward thinking cannot but wonder if it be not after 
all better to express openly than inaudibly to proclaim this 
intimacy whether of knowledge or experience with reality. 
But, whatever opinion may prevail on this point, two things 
are now plain; first, that while differences of word or phrase 
are often serviceable in controversy, especially when really 
empty negatives can be used as disguises, quite as often 
they only “conceal identical intentions, and, second, that in 
view of the results of the foregoing exposure there is need of 
a more radical position in agnosticism. Manifestly, if the 
truly unknowable cannot be apart from knowledge and if in- 
finite knowledge though ‘“‘ continuous” and “ possible’”’ with 
knowledge, cannot be knowledge and is truly unknowable, 
or again if one is forced to say “with whatever apparent ab- 
surdity that knowledge—or experience—and reality are one, 
then agnosticism can find support, can recover its faith and 
its deity, only by turning directly to positive knowledge it- 
self. Of course philosophy has always had and presumably 
it always will have its very grim humour, and just here and 
now it is telling us that in some way or other the knowable 
must be its own unknowable. The unknowable is dead, 
hopelessly dead and unreal, unless it can be resurrected in 
the knowable or in and of experience actual or possible. 
Hence the name, empirical agnosticism, given above to 
the fifth sort of agnosticism. This empirical, also called 
radical or real, agnosticism is that which the radical empiri- 
cist, or the pragmatist, must and virtually does entertain. 
As alre: udy suggested, its unknowable is just the direct and 
immediate reality of positive experience. Kant would cer- 
tainly turn in his grave could he learn of this novel empiri- 
cism, as agnostic as gnostic, with its immediately real 
experience and its accompanying unknowable knowable. 
Such a brutal slaying of his thing-in-itself would seem to 
him beyond all reason. His own a priori, however, has been 
the real destroyer. The form, or the law, is always brutal. 
In the development of the critical philosophy itself, the 
a priori first betrayed the unknowable thing in itself by 
making it noumenal, since what was beyond any possible 
knowledge had to be possible to a different kind of know- 
ledge. And then the a priori, with a new violence, changed 
the. noumenon into an object of the practical reason, making 
this object even internal, although still independent of the 
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formal reason. Simply, for reasons presented here, it kept 
overleaping its own limitations, constantly finding its own 
recognised unknowable to be knowable after all, and so in 
the end, as perhaps the chief point of the whole movement, 
revealing itself quite as much in the character of a function 
as in that of a structure, for the difference between the pure 
reason and the practical reason must be that of structure, 
the given formal conditions of experience, and function, the 
constant self-transcendence of the formal conditions. And 
so, finally, though Kant is long dead, his a priori has only 
been completing its work of destruction, making the know- 
able and the formally unknowable vitally and inseparably 
one, with a result to philosophy, that though unconvention- 
ally Kantian is nevertheless a Kantian product. In the lan- 
guage of the day this result has among other names the 
name of pragmatism. Thus, the thing in itself may have 
been slain, the Kantian a@ priori being function as well as 
structure,’ but still it lives again in the immediate reality 
of experience. 

The treatment of knowledge, or experience, as an dpyn 
is suggested, if not conclusively demonstrated, so far as 
Kant’s peculiar agnosticism is concerned, in his very far 
from single-minded or univocal use of terms, of just such 
focal terms as a priori, experience (Erfahrung) and object 
(Gegenstand). How rich and various in meaning each one of 
these terms is! Nor is this circumstance to be taken as a 
ground of criticism; rather it implies appreciation ; for in 
all vital thinking no important term can ever escape the 
conflict that has induced the thinking and also only by 
the various meanings of the terms can the merely formally 
logical ever be informed with the really logical. In the 
whole fabric of the Kantian philosophy is there anything 
that does not figure in some way as experience or as ob- 
ject? No commentator, so far as I know, has shown this 
rich versatility of Kant’s vocabulary so well as Vaihinger. 
But what it all goes to show is that Kant, with his tran- 
scendentalism, phenomenalism, agnosticism and all, was 
only a pragmatist in disguise. Innocently, perhaps, or un- 
wittingly, but really and truly, at least between its lines, 
Kantianism was pragmatism or, to say the least, it was 
exceedingly pragmatic. Knowledge, or experience, really 
was its apy7. 

To turn Kant into a pragmatist even in this qualified 
way, besides the possible shock to his present repose, will 


1 Or infinite as well as finite. Witness the antinomies. 
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doubtless seem to many almost if not quite irreverent. 
Flank movements, however, can spare no one. Moreover 
the case against—or for ?—the critical philosophy is surely a 
strong one, for it does not by any means depend on the 
versatile vocabulary, and, too, something besides the char- 
acter of the a priori as both functional and structural to ex- 
perience can be given in evidence. In a word there is the 
great informing principle of the critical philosophy, namely : 
Whatever formally or materially makes experience possible 
is itself impossible to experience. The discovered conditions 
of knowledge, as abstracted, must each and every one tran- 
scend the possibility of formally being objects of knowledge. 
And this principle is quite as pragmatic as it is Kantian. 
Only Kant, generally evading the deep reality of the nega- 
tive in the unknowable, so implied, rests in an untenable 
dualism of knowable and unknowable, and accordingly, to 
mention specifically one of the important results, makes 
knowledge’s truth or validity depend theoretically either on 
an internal consistency or on conformity to what is quite 
external. Practically, however, as the antinomies always 
oppose formal consistency and the unknowable thing-in- 
itself prevents the conformity, actual knowledge is always 
hopelessly phenomenalistic, and so just by this thorough- 
going phenomenalism Kant may be said virtually, though 
not openly, to have abandoned the tests of either inner 
consistency or outer conformity. Practice, in short, leaves 
the theory without anything but a formality, or say rather 
a medieval tradition, to rest upon. But why not at the 
start recognise the real instead of Kant’s only formal un- 
knowable and with the recognition escape the dualism, 
subjective consistency, objective conformity, phenomenalism 
and all? Why not honestly and openly take the unknow- 
able, as quite immanent in the knowable, the practical 
reason in the theoretical reason, the will in the idea? After 
all has been said pro and con, the Kantian phenomenalism 
and agnosticism were only a reductio ad absurdum. Formal 
logic always end so. The Kantian unknowable, in fine, 
whether as thing-in-itself, as cause or as will, is really no- 
thing more nor less than the knowable’s own native real- 
ism; it is, again, neither more nor less than just the direct 
and immediate reality of positive experience. 

Does not a great deal of the difficulty, whether with 
Kant’s thinking or with that of many others, arise from a 
disposition to treat a whole as analogous to its parts? or, 
when not this directly, to do what amounts really to the 
same thing, to make of any whole a thing distinct and 
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different from its parts?’ Whole and parts are certainly im- 
mediately real in and with and through each other and yet 
directly or indirectly they cannot be treated analogously ; they 
are not amenable to the same category or dpx?). They differ 
qualitatively. They even occupy different ‘ ‘spaces’’. Are 
the parts knowable? Then the whole is unknowable. Is the 
whole knowable? Then the parts are unknowable. Of course 
the distinction between part and whole is closely related to that 
between finite and infinite, already mentioned and briefly dis- 
cussed here, and of part and whole may be said what was said of 
finite and infinite. They are continuous with each other, but 
not formally. They are immanent in each other, not exclu- 
sive. Formally any whole may be larger than its parts, but 
this is not the final relation between them. Thus, to draw 
the application, if experience is the whole and subject or ob- 
ject of experience, condition of experience or cause of experi- 
ence, is a part, then at once is involved a real distinction 
between what is possible and what is impossible to experi- 
ence. This distinction, however, is plainly one of inter- 
changeable terms, and, whatever the distribution of the terms, 
the direct reality of experience itself can hardly be said to 
have been impaired. Because a part is not the whole is no 
detriment to the reality of either. Again I do not wish to 
seem too flippant, but although hunger and food-on-the-shelf 
are not the eating and also significantly are quite inedible, 
yet the experience of eating, to which both contribute, for- 
mally or materially, is hardly rendered ‘‘ phenomenal” by 
either their not eating or their inedibility. 

So would I argue through Kantianism to pragmatism or 
radical empiricism. A real experience is its own unknowable 
and conversely its' unknowable, extending to any part re- 
latively to the whole or to the whole relatively to any part, 
is just the immanent and immediate reality of experience. 

But such empiricism the casual observer is almost sure 
to charge with solipsism. Indeed the charge has already 
been brought, solipsism being openly proclaimed, for ex- 
ample, by one writer? to be ‘‘the logical issue of pragmat- 
ism”. ‘‘ Logical issues,’ however, may be, as in this case, 
only formally logical, not really so. Thus the pragmatist’s 
empiricism is undoubtedly a form of subjectivism, but casual 
observer most assuredly is any one who finds the pragmatist’s 
subject so simple in nature and life, so self-sufficient, so free 


1That is, distinct and different only as any one part is so from any 


other. 
2 «The Logical Issue of Pragmatism,” by Prof. John E. Russell, The 


Philosophical Review, November, 1906. 
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from what is unsettled or indeterminate and contentious, as 
ever to make his subjectivism solipsistic in the way intended. 
The pragmatist’s subject may in a sense be shut up quite 
within itself but only in the unconfining way that, for ex- 
ample, denied openings of any sort to the microcosmic monads 
of Leibnitz. Not only is the pragmatist’s lonely subject a sub- 
ject of infinite possibilities but also just this infinity of possibili- 
ties gives to any actual expression, to any definite realisation, 
with which it may be identified, an equally real objective 
world. The pragmatist’s subjectivism, in other words, is 
persistently and consistently informed with that distinction 
between part and whole, finite and infinite; it finds the 
definite always partial and as complex or inwardly contentious, 
as tentative or mediative, as partial ; and in view of this find- 
ing or of that information, in view of the fact, worth reflect- 
ing upon, that a subject which has infinite possibilities or 
whose essential nature is, not to be, but to act, not to have, 
but to use, not to know, but to think, can never, in any definite 
act or possession or idea, be alone or lonely, the accusation 
that pragmatism makes its subject a hermit is decidedly 
without sense or appreciation. 

Berkeley once showed space to be ideal or subjective, 
and in doing this he seemed to many to have passed irre- 
trievably into a world only his own. But Berkeley certainly 
saved himself or rather he saved his philosophy from the 
offence of solipsism by also showing space to be, not simple 
and irreducible, not primary and formally homogeneous, but 
complex and derived, the product of the qualitatively differ- 
ent or, let me say, of the conflicting, contentious sensations 
of touch and vision, and he then showed his appreciation of 
such idealism or subjectivism by equating the reality, or esse, 
of things in space, not with percipio nor even percipimus, but 
with pereipi. Such an equation, deeply logical, appreciative 
as it was of the fact that the complex or contentious can be 
only partial or that the subjective so conditioned can never 
be without relation to a real objective world, completely shut 
out the possibility of any self-sufficient consciousness; it 
made stability and finality as well as loneliness and exclusive- 
ness quite foreign to any definite or positive idea; and, 
retaining the spirit of subjectivism even while it denied self- 
sufficiency to any subject’s experience, to any positive experi- 
ence, it gave the good bishop the opportunity which he at least 
was longing for, whatever may now interest his readers, of 
saving such things as follow. In the first place:' ‘‘ How 


First Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous. 
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can that which is sensible be like that which is insensible ? 
Can a real thing in itself invisible be like a colour, or a real 
thing which is not audible be like a sound? In a word can 
anything be like a sensation or idea but another sensation or 
idea?’ Then, secondly, after thus removing the possibility 
of anything external to sensation:! ‘‘To me it is evident 
that sensible things cannot exist otherwise than in a mind 
or spirit. Whence I conclude not that they have no real ex- 
istence, but that seeing they depend not on my thought and 
have an existence distinct from being perceived by me, there 
must be some other mind wherein they exist. As sure therefore 
as the sensible world really exists so sure is there an infinite 
omnipresent spirit which contains and supports it.” And 
lastly :* ‘‘ Men commonly believe that all things are known 
or perceived by God because they believe the being of a God; 
whereas I on the other side immediately and necessarily con- 
clude the being of a God because all sensible things must be 
perceived by him”. So Berkeley may have been a sub- 
Jectivist, but he was hardly a solipsist. 

And very much as with Berkeley, so with the pragmatist. 
The pragmatist’s subjectivism, if I may so speak, is a sub- 
jectivism not less of the passive than of the active voice; a 
subjectivism, whose active voice immediately requires a 
passive voice, and requires this, not in spite of, but just 
because of its subjectivism. The physical scientist most 
surely does not impair the integrity of his materialism, or 
of his energism, by associating or even by equating action 
with reaction. The association, on the contrary, is what 
gives an unassailable reality to his matter or energy, saving 
it from a fatal confinement to anything local and temporal 
or to anything static and mechanical. Similarly, then, the 
pragmatist does not impair the integrity of his subjectivism, 
or better of his empiricism, a radical empiricism, by recog- 
nising the passive voice. The recognition only saves, not 
a reality apart from experience, conformity to which is the 
test of experience’s realism, but the reality in and of ex- 
perience. To every action, some reaction; to every subject, 
an object; to every idea, reality; and this, or those, exactly 
as to every part a whole or to every finite an infinity. In- 
finity is “ reactive ” or “ objective’ to the finite ; it conserves 
the nature and the activity of the whole in which the finite 
is a part. The passive voice, accordingly, that gives an 
object to every subject or agent, simply tmaarks the infinity 
of every action, or the activity of the infinite subject, and its 


’Second Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous. 
2 Thid. 
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recognition does no violence to empiricism, toa radical em- 
piricism, because the infinite, though as formally different 
from the finite as the whole from the part, is still in a real 
way continuous with the finite and possible to, nay rather 
actual in and with it. 

Wherefore, as was said, it may be formally logical to find 
solipsism the logical issue of pragmatism, but really it is 
illogical. Berkeley’s passive voice, his percipi in place of 
percipio, for which the pragmatist, identifying experience with 
reality, certainly has a keen sense, if not always an open 
appreciation, is a conclusive answer to the charge. Moreover, 
inasmuch as, if I mistake not, the charge of solipsism must 
have reference to a self confined not within experience in 
general, but within some definite and positive experience, 
it is well worth while to observe that the distinction between 
the definite and the undefined, the particular and the general 
in experience is parallel, not to that between the personal and 
the social, but conversely to that between the social and the 
personal. History seems to testify, with support, too, from 
psychology and sociology, as well as in my view from real logic. 
that the individual subject personally is superior to form or law, 
to definition or structural limitation, while socially and only 
socially is he amenable to these, and if this testimony is con- 
clusive, two things may be said with emphasis: Solipsism 
has no real ground to stand on and the pragmatist is the 
very last inthe line of those who may be accused of even 
seeming to have taken, or to have tried to take, his stand 
there.’ 

But now, while solipsism is so far from the meaning, in- 
tended or implied, of pragmatism, discussion of the charge 
has given new character to the unknowable or at least has 
deepened the character already found here. Berkeley’s pas- 
sive voice, to refer once more to that, in connexion with his 
argument to an infinite mind, has plainly involved the same 
negative or transcendent condition in experience that was 
identified with the unknowable. Hsse equated with percipi 
instead of with percipio, or say now with function instead of 
with structure, not only is an answer to any suspicion of 
solipsism but also has the same intent as the statement that 


‘In an article published some time ago, ‘‘The Personal and the Fac- 
tional in the Life of Society,” The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Methods, 22nd June, 1905, I have discussed at some length the 
point just referred to. I suggest here also that the distinction between 
function and structure is parallel to that between the personal and the 
social—or factional—or the general and the particular. Kant’s philo- 
sophy, then, in the Pure Reason is characteristically for experience as 
social ; in the Practical Reason, for experience as personal. 
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the unknowable is not something outside of knowledge, but 
is just the reality of knowledge. Or, again, the unknowable 
as a negative means only that, while formally no knowledge 
is immediately real, yet actually all knowledge is so. Formal 
knowledge by its definiteness and consequent complexity not 
only is never self-sufficient and implies relatively to its form 
an unknowable, but also, showing in fact what among other 
things the unknowable points to, is rather social or factional 
than personal. 

So is the pragmatist’s agnosticism, an immediately em- 
pirical agnosticism, now before us. Just his immediately 
real experience is his unknowable. The vital, present real- 
ity of the knowable is, with all due deference to Kant, the 
thing-in-itself. The distinction between knowable and un- 
knowable, appearance and reality, is a true distinction, but 
is a distinction, not between things or spheres mutually ex- 
clusive, but between things mutually inclusive or immanent 
and continuous, being parallel to that between structure and 
function, part and whole, group (or faction) and individual. 
And I venture to believe that this outcome of my flank 
movement in the struggle with the meaning of pragmatism, 
particularly of its claim to realism, will prove serviceable. 
There remain, however, for consideration here two ways in 
which I should like to illustrate the conclusion that has 
been reached, the first having to do with the general formu- 
lation of knowledge in so-called theories and being therefore 
epistemological, and the second, with an important phase of 
the difference between structure and function and being like 
so much current pragmatism, largely psychological. 

In the history of thought it has often been observed that 
the formulated theories have naturally fallen into pairs. 
These pairs, however, have been associated, not through any 
appearance of agreement and uniformity, but on the con- 
trary through a very deep-lying difference and, in fact, so 
deep has the difference been, they have borne witness to a 
perennial issue, in a word to a seemingly insoluble conflict 
in all formal knowledge. Ethics, for example, has always 
had in some form or other both its idealism and its hedon- 
ism; biology, both its vitalism and its anti-vitalism ; physics, 
both its dynamism and its mechanicalism; chemistry, both 
its energism and its atomism; and theology, to conclude 
what might be a much longer list, both its supernaturalism 
and its naturalism; and it seems quite safe to say that the 
opposition here indicated in so many ways will continue as 
long as knowledge and its formal theories have a place in 
human experience. But with what meaning? To what 
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purpose? ‘To find the meaning or the purpose one must re- 
flect, first, that at any time in the history of any department 
of knowledge man’s real experience can never be narrowed 
to the formal theories of either side of the opposition but in- 
dividually and socially is in the opposition itself or in the 
two formulations as maintaining the opposition; secondly, 
that the opposing formulations both as to form and as to 
matter are always fluent or unstable, being made so by the 
reality and activity of the opposition; and, thirdly, that the 
two formulations constantly correct and supplement each 
other, each overcoming the other’s partiality, each realising 
what is formally impossible, that is, unknowable to the 
other, and each co-operating with the other in the constant 
realisation of experience. Of course, if one identifies experi- 
ence with one of the formulations, confining it to what is 
only one of its parts or is only structural or is rather profes- 
sional and social than vital and personal, it is bound to be 
seen as only mediately real and to be judged as phenomenal, 
because failing to conform to reality, and to imply an ex- 
ternal unknowable; but the identification is false. Real ex- 
perience is functional as well as structural; it 1s always a 
conflict of structures, this being indeed one way of recognis- 
ing its functional character; and, seen in this light, it has a 
direct reality of its own, being superior to any tests of out- 
ward conformity and by this superiority actually harbouring 
its own unknowable. By opposition, in other words, by its 
expression always in opposing formulations, each realising, 
as was said, the other’s unknowable, human experience, at 
least so far as manifest in formal theory, has been natively 
real, real in and of itself. 

Of the opposing formulations, furthermore, it is worth re- 
marking that in all cases these imply the distinction between 
part and whole, or finite and infinite, and that their radical 
difference or opposition is an illustration of the fact, already 
indicated here, that part and whole, finite and infinite, can 
never be viewed under the same category or apy7 or—to 
employ what may or may not be only a metaphor—that they 
must always occupy different spaces. Also, however, it is 
important to add that the distinction between part and 
whole, or finite and infinite, being always relative to some 
assumed form, is mm consequence always transposable. 
Whence just that follows, which in the history of theories 
has often been observed, that opposing formulations are only 
explicit renderings of each other’s implications. Each one 
in any pair is but the day of the other’s night. So, for ex- 
ample, have hedonism and rigorism, naturalism and super- 
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naturalism, individualism and socialism, materialism and 
idealism, always been related. In brief, the opponents truly 
are immanent in each other, very much in fact as the day 
and the night are so, and through their mutual immanence 
new meaning accrues to the suggestion, already made, that of 
any two opposing formulations either one takes care of what 
is naturally hidden to the other; either realises the other’s 
unknowable. Could radical agnosticism ask for better support 
than this ? 

But, finally, there is the illustration from the field of psy- 
chology. In fact the translation of the distinction of know- 
able and unknowable into that of structure and function or 
again into that of experience in its social and communicable 
and in its characteristically individual or personal and in- 
communicable form is quite as significant psychologically 
as epistemologically. It has been said, probably more than 
once, that pragmatism is only philosophy gone mad over the 
psychological standpoint, and the standpoint of experimental 
psychology at that, but just in view of that I have resorted 
to my present flank movement, which so far can hardly be 
accused of being psychological either in standpoint or in 
presentation. At least not very often has psychology been 
defined as science of the unknown or unknowable nor 
even as science of ignorance or unconsciousness, nor does 
psychological experiment commonly approach experience 
from the rear. Now, however, that the rear approach has 
served to provide correction for possible error in the normally 
psychological view, it seems reasonably safe to turn to 
psychology. 

Accordingly, again, the knowable and the unknowable 
correspond respectively to structure and function, as well as 
to part and whole or, in Berkeley’s terms, to percipio and per- 
cipi.! Doubtless, as usually employed, the distinction between 
structure and function is more general than that between 
knowable and unknowable, but this only deepens its value 
here. Also, while logically structure and function count as 
two, and while with this counting experience is to be described 
as their tertiwm quid, psychologically they are so insistently 
intimate as hardly to be capable of enumeration, and nothing, 
I should say, is so essential to the understanding of the 
psychology of pragmatism as recognition of this great in- 
timacy. Thus, the honestly pragmatic psychologist knows 
no better definition of psychology than this: ‘The study of 


1 Of course the verb in the active voice has a subject and this means that 
the activity is through the medium of some given structure. For the 
passive voice there is no such determined mediation. 
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the structure and function of human consciousness,” and has 
no other meaning for the term experience save that of the 
vital intimacy of structure and function. 

Now this union is such as to make all structures signifi- 
cantly subjective and to give to every subject or structure an 
objective world, the world, namely, of all those other struc- 
tures, actual or possible, which on its side the function must 
always imply. Moreover, because every structure must be 
definite or finite and must imply a function in which the 
finiteness is transcended or by which, as it were, the given 
structure is informed with the dichotomy of its finite char- 
acter, the subject and object must be organic to each other. 
Thus, there is a subject, if there is a structure, but there is 
no mere subject or no fixed subject, no subjective status in 
quo; there is, too, an object, as real as the subject, if there is 
a function, but there is no mere object, no objective status in 
quo; and subject and object, not only never do conform, but 
never will or can, and ever to imagine their conformity, 
whether in the real or in the ideal, is to fail wholly to ap- 
preciate either the logical or the psychological difference 
between subject and object, as well as to betray the vitality 
or the reality of experience. 

Perhaps my interpretation here will seem extravagant and 
in particular will seem to overload the word function. Yet 
I believe it is not extravagant. Can function mean less than 
the universal or the infinite? And can the psychologist who 
employs the word to-day mean less than that the infinite is 
immanent in the finite, the object in the subject? In one 
way, it is true, this term in psychology, as in mathematics, is 
easily misunderstood. In mathematics a function implies a 
series, an infinite series, and, to revive the discussion of an 
earlier paragraph, the idea has been held that the series has 
a last term, never indeed actual, but possible, theoretically pos- 
sible,and that as possible the last term is in form or kind with 
the other terms or that its difference from the other terms is 
only in degree. But the infinity, which is the sphere of the 
function and is certainly negative, even while possible and 
continuous, or is “ objective” to the given finite form, base or 
structure of the series, can mean only that the function itself 
involves or contains something, that is, first, present and 
actual, not merely theoretically possible, and second, different, 
formally different. And, as in mathematics, so in psychology, 
function must stand for the reality of something which, 
though not formally in kind with the given subjective struc- 
ture, and though consequently impossible, relatively impossible, 
to it, yet actually must always inform it. In psychology, in 
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short, as in other fields, definiteness must always imply inner 
difference and complexity, and relatively to any element or 
factor of this complexity, relatively to any term, under which a 
subject may be structurally defined, there will always be an 
objective world ; but an objective world that is as organic to, 
or as immanent in, the subject as the whole to, or in, any of 
its parts. 

So are structure and function only a special and a peculi- 
arly significant way of recognising subject and object, and, 
as they involve a radical departure from the conventionally 
dualistic or parallelistic way of dealing with the subject- 
object relation, so also do they imply a new meaning for 
experience and its reality and a new ground, as I have tried 
to show, for agnosticism. If, also, as discussed here, whether 
logically or psychologically, whether with the aid of Kant 
and his @ priori or without this aid, they bring pragmatism 
and any of those other isms in the train of pragmatism 
nearer to their real meaning, making them possibly a bit 


less pragmatic, something will have been gained. 














III—PLATO’S PSYCHOLOGY IN ITS BEARING 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF WILL III.). 


By Mary Hay Woop. 


[An attempt has been made in the first part of this essay 
to trace through its various stages or forms (e/én) the 
gradual development of the human soul, as indicated in the 
Platonic dialogues. The earliest, most inchoate, of these 
forms appeared as appetite, i.e. ‘desire’ (émv@upia) as yet 
undifferentiated into anything beyond mere animal craving. 
The next stage was found to be represented variously as 
bupyos, épws, d0€a, each of which displayed an emotional 
character, so that the type of action resulting from such a 
mental state would appear as impulsive rather than rational. 
Such a condition, we saw, lacks balance and, whereas it 
owes any consistency or unity it may seem to possess to the 
limitations of habit and convention, its dangers, when free 
from such external constraint, are typified in the character 
of the ‘tyrant’. How then, it must be asked, does the mind 
attain to a condition of real self-control? What is the deter- 
mining force which makes of the Self a united and consistent 
whole ? } 


THOUGHT AND REASON. 


The clue to such a force is found in the power of abstrac- 
tion. Just as the artist must abstract the essential features 
of his subject,! even to the extent of rejecting colour and 
selecting only form, before he can make his sketch in out- 
line, and having thus reduced the whole to order can at his 
pleasure add colours in their due place, so with the power of 
abstraction in the soul. It implies, says Plato,’ the resolute 
turning, in fact the forcible dragging away, as it were, of 
the eyes from the dazzling phenomena of the world with its 


‘Of. Rep., vi., 484 C; Laws, x., 903 D; and Gorgias, 503 E. 
*Rep., vii., 518 C; or again in Rep., 519 A, it is the cutting off, as it 
were, of ‘‘ leaden weights attached to the soul at birth”’. 
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never-ceasing change and movement, that the soul may com- 
mune with itself in the colourless inwardness of thought! 

This, then, is the nature of the ‘‘conversion’’ of which 
he speaks, and the difficulty it involves is not far to seek. 
The material on which abstraction has to work is due to the 
constant pre-occupation (pws) with sight and sound and 
sense. Indeed it was the business of education by means 
of art to foster and direct this activity, that it might find 
pleasure in all that the visible world presents. Art® itself 
is concerned with this same flux and variety, and therefore 
is of little avail to strengthen the abstractive power in the 
soul. So in the Republic the criticism of the first education 
includes this condemnation of art—ai re yap téyvat Bavavooi 
jou atmacat édofay eivar (Rep., 522 B). Some other means 
must be found to withdraw the mind‘ from such preoc- 
cupation,’ to give leisure for reflexion, ‘“‘ bending it back” 
upon itself. For this is just where the true nature of the 
soul is displayed, it appears as ‘‘master of itself” in this 
process of self-examination.® 

In order to find the appropriate nourishment ' for the 
growth of this kind of activity Plato traces it back to its 
lowest manifestation, to its most elementary form (70 
gairov rovro). And this he finds to be the power of 
number, of counting; for number implies difference’ and 
sO arouses wonder, and hence that questioning * which we 
saw to be characteristic of thought or reason. This power 
of calculation is just as characteristic of the inherent activity 
of soul as that of rhythmic movement or of appetite, and like 
these has means of nourishment appropriate to itself,” as 
well as its own peculiar pleasure (7dovas oixeias, cf. Phil., 
51D). Such nourishment is supplied by what Plato calls 
the “study of the one” and its infinite divisibility," or of 
arithmetic, the art of reckoning”; that is to say, arithmetic 
studied not in connexion with the concrete—money, for 
instance, ovd« wvis ovd€ mpdcews yap, 525 C (this would 
be to return to the world of sense')—but as a purely 
abstract science, adr’ éws av émi Oday tis tev apiOporv 
gicews adixwrtat TH vonoes avtj—and as “the easiest way 
to pass” from the world of sense to the world of thought."* 


' Of. Phedrus, 247 C. 2 Cf. Rep., iii., 401 C. 
* Philebus, 58 EB, 59 A. Cf. Phedo, 64 E, 65 A. 5 Ibid., 65 C. 
* Tbid., 94.0, D. Cf. Theat., 189 FE, 190 A. Cf. also Sophist, 263 E. 


7 Rep., vii., 522 B, C. 8 Ibid., vii., 524 B. 9 Thid., 524 C. 
1 Tind., vii., 524 D. 11 Tbid., vii., 525 A. 
2 Thid. Cf. also Laws, v., 747 B. 3 Laws, v., 747 B continued. 


. Rep., 525 C. 
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Now this activity once aroused becomes a motive to 
itself, it becomes actual. From being a mere capacity of 
seeing unity in diversity (as in the Phedrus)' it develops into 
an active grasping at the truth (opéynrac Tov dvtos), and takes 
on the aspect of a passion” (éwv@uyia again). Reason, in 
fact, the full and final development of the soul’s activity, is 
as the opening of an eye, revealing those hitherto dark and 
half-blind processes by means of which the development 
itself was taking place. These take on a new meaning, 
each having reference now not merely to a part but to the 
whole; épws is no longer a passion for this or that object 
but for the truth. The very processes characteristic of 
desire,® xévwors and wAnpwors, directed originally to mere 
existence, life, are* now seen to point also to the ‘‘ good 
life,” the ‘‘true being” or reality of knowledge; and the 
pleasure corresponding to this enlightened and enhanced 
activity is characterised by a wholeness and completeness 
that gives it more reality (BeBaios te Kai xaBapa ndovn®) 
Truth, in fact, is seen to be just this, the unifying principle 
that gives form to what was otherwise formless, simplicity 
to what was complex, wholeness to what was discrete. When 
the darkness and chaos of sensation yield to the twilight of 
opinion ° it is to herald the gradual dawning of this sun that 
is to dispel the shadows and show reality in its true light. 

This,’ the source of light and existence in the world of 
thought, as the sun in the visible world, is called by Plato 
the ‘“‘ Idea of the Good” —» tod ayaOod idéa. For the *Good 
is for him just that harmony and simplicity which, as was 
said at the beginning, is the actual gvovs of the whole. 
The Greek word (ééa (it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
note) has a much looser meaning than the English word; 
it connotes classification, unification. The variety of its 
application can hardly be better illustrated than by the 
passage in the Theetetus where Plato uses idéa of the mind 
itself.° Yet even there the word certainly seems to connote 
unity, the mind being that which unifies the multiplicity of 
sense. Again’? (ééa is the essential or permanent element in 
each thing which makes it possible to compare and classify," 
and so lies at the root of all thought and reason. 

1 Phedrus, 249 C. 

2 Rep., v., 475 B. Cf. 485 B, and Philebus, 58 D. 

3 Rep., ix., 585 A, B. 

‘Ihd., 585 C, waons dperns, and cf. bk. i., 353 E, 354 A, for dpery as re- 
presenting ‘‘ good life” 

> Thid., ix., 586 A. 8 Thid., v., 478 C. 7 Ibid., vi., 508 C, E. 

" Cf. Philebus, 65 A; and 66 A. ® Theet., 184 D. 

” Parmenides, 135 C. 1 fbid., 132 A. 
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This is the character of idéa as, for instance, opposed to 
aicOnows or d0€a.! These (like the indistinguishable shapes 
of twilight) have no distinctive value, no common or absolute 
standard by which their relative positions are assigned. Hence 
it is that to those who live by opinion,’ following ‘‘ the many 
formule of the many men,” the world lacks coherence, is a 
mere chance jumble of phenomena; in the half light, shadow 
and substance are confounded and there is no recognised pat- 
tern (mwapdderyya) of truth and reality.* Such have no 
permanence or certainty or consistency of character, they 
do not *‘ know what they know” (cf. Char., 167), they take up 
a wrong opinion and mistake it for knowledge.t’ They are 
different persons at different times. So in Protagoras’ sup- 
posed argument as stated by Socrates in the Theetetus® a 
man may be said to ‘‘know and not to know at the same 
time,’ and can scarcely be admitted to be ‘‘one at all and 
not rather many and infinite as the changes which take place 
in him”. But once let him get a grip of reality and all falls 
into place—zi.e., let him get an insight into some underlying 
principle, even in his play ° (as one might recognise the sun 
by seeing it reflected in water—év tédact havtacuata avtod, 
Rep., 516 B), and knowledge will become a real thing to 
him, he will begin to see the ‘‘ whole”’ in the “all,” * and so 
becoming truly ckoopsos and cuvomtixos (Rep., 537 C) will 
be able to envisage ‘‘ all time and all existence’’.S Thus the 
supreme (déa or eidos is the ideal or perfect form of know- 
ledge, which would render intelligible the whole of reality, 
as partial sciences render it already in part. Every possible 
perception, thought, feeling, motive would thus be reasonable, 
¢.e. would be recognised for what it was, and so find its mean- 
ing in the whole. This is why 7 tod ayaGod idéa is conceived 
as the form of scientific knowledge, no less than as enlighten- 
ing the individual reason. In the Phedo* Socrates finds 
fault with Anaxagoras and the physical philosophers for 
‘‘handling things blindly, as if in the dark” (yrAadovtes 
@oTep év cxoTe), and it is just because they have missed this, 
the only true source of light. In the Politicus' the only 
efficient method of science is to proceed by eid, by abstraction 
and reason; things of sense are in themselves an insufficient 
guide, for ‘‘the greatest and noblest truths have no outward 





' Thext., 159 KE, 160 A, 161 D. 4 RED. 5 V5 440 Ds 
3 Ihd., vi., 484 C. 4 Thext., 194 B, 199 A. 5 Thid., 166 B. 
° ('f. the recommendations in Rep., 536 D and 537 C. Cf. also Laws, 
Xii., 965 C. 
7 Thext., 204 B. Cf. also Rep., 486 A. 8 Rep., 486 A. 
Phexdo, 99 B, C. 10 Politicus, 285 A; Philebus, 16 C, also 16 B. 
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images of themselves visible to man”! Just so it is by 
means of this dca that a man is set above the petty rivalries 
and conceits of ordinary life * (expressed by such maxims as 
“every man for himself,”’—avt@v wétpov avOpwros, cr hiros 
auT@ TAS avOpwros ducer—see Laws, 731 EK), through the per- 
ception of what is the common end of all, an absolute standard 
by which the value of each thing is determined, which there- 
fore makes it what it is—gives it its essential nature.® This 
character appears in regard to every form of activity, whether 
it be displaved in the pursuit of the ‘‘ necessary pleasures ”” 4 
of appetite or in the guise of emotion or opinion.’ Opinion 
for instance may be about what is to happen (d0£ac werXovT wr), 
so resolving itself into hope or fear, cheerful courage or blank 
despair. But in every case it is reason that gives the clue 
to truth, “judging which of them is better or worse,” by 
reference to the standard which it alone possesses ( Tod 
petpiov dvats).” 

The notion of an absolute standard, a common Jaw under 
which all phenomena are united Plato found, as we saw, 
first awakened by means of number. And a study of arith- 
metic and the other abstract sciences strengthens this capa- 
city by’ drawing the mind away from what is particular and 
variable to what is universal and permanent. This process 
of abstraction is figured as a constant dialogue of the mind 
with itself,s in which parts are being continually discrimin- 
ated in a whole,* in fact he calls this activity dialectic” (a 
term connoting such a process), by whose consummation 
“the essence of each thing’’ and its place in the whole are 
conceived." Only in so far as this is attained can a man be 
said, in Plato's phrase, to possess ‘ mind’ (vous). Unless he 
can distinguish the universal principle and hold to it through 
all that may beset him he has no grasp of reality, he is still 
in the land of shadows. 

But this activity, whether it be called dialectic, reason, 
abstraction, or thought, was concerned, we saw, with the 
whole soul (dv OAN TH Wuyn TEPLAKTEOV eivat, Rep., 518 C). 


1 Politicus, 285 EB, 286 A. 

*So of the prisoner who had been released from the cave and had seen 
the light of the sun (Rep., vii., 516 D), and cf. 586 B for the opposite state. 

SREDs, Vil, 010 Os 

*E.g. in the Philebus, 63 B, C, it is the presence of such ‘‘ knowledge ” 
that enables pleasures to be distinguished. 

° Laws, i., 644 C, D. 

° Politicus, 283 D, E, 284 A (where the existence of such a standard is 
asserted). 

Rep., vii., 525 C. 5 Sophist, 263 E. 9 Ihid., 253 D, 254 A. 

*Tbid., 253 D; Rep., vii., 534 B.  Rep., vii., 534 B. 
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It takes up the process of assimilation, no longer in a hap- 
hazard and groping fashion but as consciously aiming at a 
conceived perfection.' This is made evident in the language 
of the Republic. The ‘‘ Idea” or Form of the Good is not 
only the standard of reason and thought but the aim of 
desire and of 'conduct.* It is of the nature of an end—self- 
sufficing and complete (avtapxns) *,—that perfection of its own 
nature at which every creature aims ‘*—for “it is the nature 
of the soul’s activity to desire the truth ” (3éguxe Ths Wwuyijs 
Svvamis €pav Te Tod dAnOods) and to do everything for the sake of 
it (kai wav? évexa TovTov tpattew, Phil., 58 D), ie. it is the 
motive of conduct, not a passive idea in the mind, but active, 
seeking realisation in act—as in the Phedo in the exercise of 
reason the soul is grasping after truth (6rav opéyntac tod 
évtos, Phedo, 65 C, and ef. Rep.,485 D). The other and lower 
forms of psychical activity were also aiming at the realisation 
of dvovs, but as it were blindly groping after it in the dark. 
Now it is as though a man walking in his sleep should sud- 
denly awake to the direction of his movements.’ There is 
no more drifting when reason takes the helm (vods yuyis 
xuBepvyntns, Phedrus, 247 C). 


THE WILL. 


It is in some such wholeness of mental activity, in that 
which is the expression of the whole self, that Plato finds 
the exercise of Will. In the Gorgias he states plainly enough 
that no basis for will is to be found in d60£ar, mere emotional 
impulses and impressions. Tyrants,° he says there, do what 
thus impresses them at the moment (6 te av adtois 56&n 
Bérricrov eivac), and yet their will is not concerned in it 
(ovdév wv Bovrovtar). In the Republic’ there occurs an 
almost identical statement, 7) tupavvoupevn dpa Wuyn hKicta 
mouoe, & av BovdAnOy, and, as in the Gorgias the condition is 
ascribed to absence of reason, vovs, so here it is due to a want 
of wholeness (ws Trepi OANs Eitreiv Yruyhs). The tyrant stands 
for the mind that is not master of itself, but its own slave.® 
(The Greek phrases that correspond to these — cpeittwv 
éavtov, HTTwv éavtov*—show more of the implied truth, 
since they possess also the meaning “better than oneself” 
and “worse than oneself”; that is to say, the way for aman 
to make the best of himself, to realise his own nature, is also 
that described as “ self-mastery ”.) 

1 Rep., 490 A, B. 2So in ibid., vii., 519 C. 

3 Of, Philebus, 67 A, 60 C. 4 [bid., 22 B. 

5 Of. Politicus, 277 D ; cf. 278 E. 5 Gorgias, 466 D. 

7 Rep., ix., 577 E. —* Ibid., ix. 577 D. Cf, abi, iv., 431 A. 
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The contrast of slavery and freedom in regard to character 
and action is one that constantly recurs in the Platonic 
dialogues. So, for instance, virtue itself. may be of a slavish 
kind (i.e, if it lack thought, dpovnais);' those who have no 
grasp of truth are accused of avedevOepia,? and lawyers, as 
mere sharp men of the world, are, as compared to philo- 
sophers who strive after reality, ws oixérat mpos edXevOpous.* 
In the Laws the statement is made that “ to conquer oneself 
is the best of all victories, to be worsted by oneself the 
basest of all defeats”.! 

The fundamental difference between the two kinds of 
“defeat” or ‘‘victory,’°® between the real freedom and the 
false, is put concisely in the Republic—it is the difference 
between being ‘“‘ king of oneself” and ‘‘ tyrant of oneself ”’.® 
The tyrannical man thinks himself free,’ but in fact his 
nature is so chaotic and diverse (mrovxidos) * that he cannot 
be said to possess a self (éavtod dy axpdtwp),® whereas the 
true or kingly ruler, while free from the claims of ambition, 
acknowledges himself the servant of the guiding principle 
or law.” A similar contrast is drawn out in book ix.” in 
regard to the ‘threefold creature,’’ between the state of 
freedom which is licence and enmity, where the beasts are 
free to drag the man whither they will and all may “‘ bite 
and devour each other,” and the opposite, which is the 
reign of law and friendship. Here again the contrast is 
between variety and simplicity, the clash and chaos of 
anarchy and the simplicity and “continence” (éy«xpdtea) 
of order, so that the one is seen to be the distortion and 
enslavement, the other the free development, of dvavs. 
Simplicity is, in fact, for Plato an equivalent of freedom— 
freedom from alloy and admixture, and so purity: freedom 
from random and contradictory impulse, and so singleness * 
as of movement in a straight line; yet directed by a neces- 
sity within, not by coercion from without.” Freedom '’ in 
this sense is the result always of some guiding principle or law 

' Phedo, 69 B. 

“Cf. Rep., vi., 486 B, where the converse statement is made. 

’Thext., 172 C, D, 173 A. Cf. also Symp., 210 D. 

* Laws, i., 626 E. 5 Rep., iv., 430 KE. 8 Thid., ix., 580 C. 

‘Tbid., viii., 561 D. Though here he is still in the ‘‘ democratic” stage. 

8 [bid., 561 K. * Thid. oy 1Xs, Ole Ue ” Tbid., vii., 540 D, E. 

1 [bid., ix., 589 A, B. Cf. for the first state the democratic city of 
Rep., 562 E, 563 A, B. 

” Cf. Phedo, 69 C. 

3 Laws, i., 635 D, dwdas avdpeiot Kai eevOépor; cf. Rep., viii., 549 B, 
ei\uxpwis wpe apetny. 

4 Theet., 173 A. 1 Rep., 540 D, E, rovr@ tanperodrtes. 

6 Tbid., ix. , 590 D. So in Protagoras, 326 D. Cf. Theet., 173 A. 
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(EyovTos év avTe@ TOOeiov dpyov), hence avedevOepia is equivalent 
excess of freedom” issues in “ excess of 


se 


to avapyia, 
slavery ”’.! 

In order then that a mind may be free to will in any 
practical sense, it must have this character of simplicity, it 
must be directed as a whole towards the attainment of its 
object,” and this, Plato says, can only be when thought and 
reason are in the ascendant. The real end, all men agree, 
is the ‘‘ Good,” this 1t is which gives Form and wholeness. 
The intervening objects of endeavour, the means, ta petaév, 
are, as it were, parts of the whole—its ‘‘ content,” and 
reason alone is the power of discrimination that can duly 
analyse the whole into its parts, and again give each part 
its place in the whole.’ It is only through reason that the 
individual d0£az,' resolutions to do this or that, can find the 
truth they aim at, and play their part in developing the 
scheme of the whole. ‘‘ The prayer of a fool,’’® says Plato, 
“is full of danger, being likely to end in the opposite of 
what he desires.” 

So, on the one hand, there is the assertion of the uni- 
versal form of will, that all voluntary action is directed 
to the good *—and on the other, that actions are not in 
themselves good or bad,’ but only according to that which 
directs them; and the co-ordination of these two state- 
ments seems to be this, that if the motive be the Idea of 
Good, only then will the means be rightly chosen ; if not, the 
separate acts or resolutions have no standard to guide them,* 
and the life, aiming at no clear end, is the sport of chance. 

So, to say that all men will the good, is only to say that 
all men have reason. The one as well as the other may be 
latent, inactive, and until the sun appears above the horizon 
—until the Good appears in consciousness—darkness, or at 
best twilight, will be the condition of the soul. Such a 
consciousness of the end is reflexion—is self-knowledge,” 

I Rep., viii., 564 A, Cf. Lars, iii., 699 E. 

“Cf. Gorgias, 507 D, wavra eis rodto ra abirov ovvteivovta. 
Rep., ix., 582 D, the power of choice rests only with the mind guided 
by reason, since it alone has experience of a complvte activity, and cf. above 
(B), €uretpia aucborepor. 

*So in Philebus, 16 C, D, E. 4 Cf. Theet., 202 B, C. 

5 Laws, iii., 688 B. 6 Meno, 78 A; and in Philebus, 22 B. 

7 Symposium, 181 A; Euthydem Us, 281 ia} EK. 

S Cf. Rep., vii., 519 C and 561 B, C (of the man who believes in no 
standard). So in Philehus, 30 D, 31 A, mind is of the nature of ‘ cause, 
and so rules and guides ; and above in 28 E, voids is the source of order. 

* Cf. the state of the day-dreamer described in Rep., v., 458 A. 

" Cf. Philebus, 48 C, 49 A—where the opposite condition is recognised 
aS V1clous. 
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since it involves recognition of the true,aim of self. That 
is to say, it is as the self is known, is ‘‘ mastered,” in the 
whole and in detail, that will develops.!. In the Laws Plato 
returns to this notion of self-mastery,? and illustrates, by a 
vivid simile, its relation to reason. Man is there conceived 
as a “puppet of the Gods,’* having “ affections ’’ in him, 
“like cords and strings which pull different and opposite 
ways and to opposite actions”.* The ‘‘one among these 
cords that every man ought to grasp and never let go” is 
“the sacred and golden cord of reason”—‘‘ with this he 
must pull against all the rest,” which are “hard and of 
iron”. Being thus softer than the rest the golden prin- 
ciple must “needs have ministers to help it in vanquishing 
the others”. Here Plato clearly indicates that a condition 
of self-mastery is the result of a growth of mind, needing 
special conditions for its development,° and not to be looked 
for in the earlier stages; as also when he describes the 
drunkard who has no control of himself as “returning to 
the state of soul in which he was when a young child”.* 
So, though no man is willingly bad,’ or of his own accord 
injures * the self within him, yet on the other hand no man 
is good, realises and orders and organises his true self, un- 
consciously !°—instinctively," or by accident. Indeed, in the 
Charmides, Plato almost seems to allow the conclusion that 
cwgdpocvvn, self-mastery, is self-knowledge. This word 
cwgdpocvvn stands, perhaps, more than any other in the 
Platonic dialogues,” for the Good Will, the aspect of dpornats 
viewed from the side of desire and as displayed in conduct 
(so that as épws is to d0£a, so is ewhpocvvn to Ppovyars). It 
is the law of the soul,!* which it must follow just as the 
artist or craftsman must follow the law of his craft, but a 
law here became explicit, and so the source of all “ reason- 
able” action’. cwdppocvvyn is the conscious acceptance and 
preservation of that “normal” state in which emotion 


1 Rep., iv., 442 C, D. Cf. below, 443 B. 2 Laws, i., 645 B. 

3644 E. Cf. also 803 C. 4 Thid. 5645 A. 

°Cf. Rep., iv., 431 A, B; note the word dxdAacroy implying need of 
training or correction (xdAagis). 

7 Laws, i., 645 KE. 

8 Cf. abid., v., 731 C, and ix., 860 D; Protagoras, 345 E. 

® Apology, 25 D. 00 Charmides, 164 A. 

"Cf. also Laws, iv. 710 A, where the ‘vulgar’ conception of 
coppoocvvn is distinguished as having just this instinctive character. 

"So in Gorgias, 504 B, it corresponds to rags, the ‘scheme’ or ‘law’ 
that governs a work of art. 

8 Of. ibid., 506 E, and above, 503 EK. 
ae ibid., 507 B, C. Reasonable because virtuous, cf. Pliedo, 


69 B.) 
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and desire are subordinate '—conscious, i.e., the mastery of 
self by self, “training and being trained by oneself,” as 
Plato says in the Timeus.? Being thus the attainme nt of 
harmony in the self (Eyupwvia tii Kai appovia Tpocéoie, 
Rep., 430 E), cwdpocvry is always emphatically of the whole,* 
and answers to the exercise of reason.‘ But as reason and 
thought may be regarded specially as the organisation of 
opinion,® so may sa@dpoovvn be looked upon as the appear- 
ance of the guiding principle in épas° itself (yevvicas voodv). 
The instinctive impulse of attraction to what seems beautiful 
becomes a conscious striving after an ideal perfection. As 
before, it is the enlightenment of the blind‘ impulses by the 
“Tdea of the Good”.* It is the wholeness and completeness 
of this, its self-sufficiency (avrtapxea), that gives wholeness 
and completeness to the self through assimilation.’ So the 
dirocogos of Republic, 485 B, who is cwhper, is at once a 
whole-hearted lover and a lover of the whole '’—he loves the 
whole of truth (dons ddGeias), and his desires are wholly 
directed into this channel (@o7ep pedua éexeice atwyerer- 
pevov). Desire in this final sense is not merely a general term 
for various kinds of mental activity, but expresses the fusing 
of the different forms into a whole. The pleasure which is 
the fulfilment of such desire is of a corresponding character. 
In the passage noted above” from the Republic (490 B) the 
realisation of self in the comple te activity of reason is marked 
by cessation of pain (yevyycas vody kai adnOerav . . . ovTH 
Anyou wdivos mpiv 6 ov). This is the same state that is de- 
scribed in the Philebus * as “a union of wisdom and pleasure ” 
—there (where in the enumeration of the “ finite, the infinite, 
the union of the two, and the cause of the union,” it 
belongs to the third class) it is a “union of finite and 
infinite’. Pleasure at last loses its “formless’’™ nature, 
and, being no longer, partial but of the whole, comes to 
have a share in truth and reality. The statement is more 
fully explained later in the dialogue,” where the question is 
raised as to the kind of pleasure that is united to wisdom, 
and the answer given from both points of view is the same. 
Pleasure '* demands some discriminating power, some cri- 
terion to assign its limits, and wisdom,” on the other hand, 


: ees iv., 430 E. 2 Timexus, 89 D. 3 Rep., iv., 431 E, 432 A. 
* Laws, 4 ., 693 C. 5 Of. Rep., vi., 508 D, and Politicus, 278 A. 
* Rep., iii., 403 A, 490 A, B. 7 [bid., vi., 484 C. Cf. also 506 C. 
, Lbid., vii. . 40 A. 
* Of. ibid.  lil., 387 D. 6 rowvros padvora airos ait@ avrapkns. 


10 Ibid, vi., 485 B, D. 1 Tind., vi., 485 D continued. 
avs ibid., 490 A. 13 Philebus, 27 D. 4 Thid., 31 A. 
% Phil., 61 C. 16 63 B, C. % Phil., 65 C; 64 A. 
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finds that it cannot co-exist with pleasures which are ex- 
cessive—‘ very great and strong,” wéyiotas Kai cpodporatac. 
In this mixture the essential character is truth, simplicity, 
measure,! the reality that corresponds only to reason. 
Without it there is chaos (oraots), the form of the true 
nature is not discerned—the “ good” that belongs to it (ti 
mote év TE AVOpwTT@ Kai TH TavTl TépuKEY ayaboY Kal Tiva 
iséav adTnv eivai Tote wavTevTéov); the result is a “ disorderly 
jumble disordering the possessor of it” (64 E), there is no self- 
knowledge. In the Republic? again reason is the only “ in- 
strument of judgment” (6: od dec opyavou xpiverOar) by which 
pleasures are discriminated and a real power of choice is 
exercised ; self-mastery implies a discrimination of all the 
various forms of self-activity.2 And in the Laws too it is 
the yielding to pleasure that is described as the most con- 
spicuous and shameful loss of will.* 

We are thus brought back to the indissoluble relationship 
between cwdpocvvyn and dpovncis °—between conduct and 
reason, self-control and self-knowledge.’ It is the sifting 
process of vods at work on opinion that clears the “ eye of 
the soul” to behold its own true image.’ The appropriate 
emotion, when @uyos finds its place as the ally of reason, that 
marks this awakening, is shame, aioyvvn, aides, charac- 
teristic always of cwdpocvvn as modesty, moderation, and 
no less the companion of ¢povnats.S The opposite condition 
to vods—avora—is for Plato closely akin to insanity.* Just 
as we should deny the possession of will!’ to a man of un- 
sound mind, so would he to the man who is avovs—mindless, 
or aua0yns—ignorant. It is because of duadia, says Socrates 
in the Protagoras," that a man loses control of himself; or 
again, as he says earlier in the dialogue,” it is through lack 
of knowledge that men err in that on which depends the 
whole conduct of life, viz. the choice of pleasures and pains. 
This somewhat crude statement, making wisdom a mere 
matter of “skilful weighing,” * reappears in a more serious 


1 Cf. below, 64 D. 2 Rep., ix., 582 D. 3 Ibid., 582 A-E. 

4 Laws, i., 633 E. 5 Of. thid., iii., 693 C. 

° Rep., 586 D; and above, 583 B. These ‘unreal’ pleasures are 
mAnpopara of a partial activity, not of the whole self, so dvev ANoysopov 
te kai vo (586 D), whereas ro pitooddhea Erouévns amaons ths Puyxis . . - 
E, and 591 B. 

7 Sophist, 230 C, D. Cf. Rep., 527 D; and Phaxdo, 69 C, in all of 
which this conception of xad@apors occurs. 

5 Of the good steed in Phedrus, 253 D, E ; of the ‘ wild beast’ let loose, 
Rep., ix., 571 C. Cf. also Laws, i., 647 D. 

* Timxus, 86 B. 10 Thid., 72 A. 11 Protagoras, 358 C. 

2357 D; and above, 357 A. BOF, Protagoras, 356 B. 
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form in the Republic, where the whole of life is seen to be 
actually a training of the power of choice, and all education 
directed to this end.1. And elsewhere there occurs a further 
correction of this rough and ready notion of the Protagoras. 
*The knowledge required to keep a man straight (ev@dvaz, 
xatopOobr, cf. Prot., 326 D) is no mere cleverness, Seuvorns, 
it is no mere acquisition of dexterity or skill. For, let the 
excellence of hand or weapon be what they will, the marks- 
man’s eye is the essential thing if he would find his aim ;* 
he wills to accomplish this, but his will can only be effective 
in so far as these two, hand and eye, are in accord.* In this 
sense misconduct is always “aberration,” ignorance means 
absence of will because absence of unity and organisation.’ 
And yet there seems to be a possibility of some kind of mean 
state which may be a sort of ignorance and yet not actual 
otaots. This is even suggested by a comparison of the 
“skilful weighing” of the Protagoras with the reasoned 
judgment of the Republic. The one is a result of experi- 
ence and practice (éu7reupia «ai tpiBy), the sort of thing 
Plato would condemn as “false art,”® the other a matter 
of understanding and science (érvctyun).. Spurious arts 
arrive at their conclusions by a sort of “rule of thumb” or 
shrewd guess-work (rais tis otoyactiKhs mporxypwpévous 
duvapeotv), and such is the “hit or miss” method of con- 
duct, which without reasoned knowledge may sometimes 
nevertheless hit the mark.’ In the Sophist precisely this 
condition is described, and distinguished,’® as outward de- 
formity and distortion (dwetpia, aioyos) from the inward 
state of disease (vocos) and disintegration (otdows). The 
latter alone is marked off as vice—zroyypia—and seems to 
answer to the “insane” condition that altogether lacks will, 
for the former is described as “aiming at a mark and failing 
to hit it”; it has the appearance, at any rate, of a whole- 
hearted though misdirected activity." This, Plato says,” is 
“ignorance” which men “ will not allow to be vice, because 
existing only in the soul”.® The defect, that is to say, 
lies within ; will’ of this kind rests, by hypothesis, on no 
basis of reflection, no reference to an absolute standard (it 

1 Rep., x., 618 B, C. * Thextetus, 176 B, C. 3 Sophist, 228 C. 

* Thid., 228 D, yuxnv avdnrov duerpov Oeréov. 

5 Of. Rep., iv., 444 A, B, D. 

° Cf. Gorgias, 465 A ; whereas the true artist is described in 503 E. 

7 Philebus, 55 E. 8 Cf. Sophist, 228 C, D. 

* Thid., 227 EB; 228A,C. "Cf ibid., 2280. = Ibid. 

® Tbid., 228 E. 


8 Such at least is the meaning Jowett allows to the passage. 
4 Of. Rep., vi., 505 E. 
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is aetpos).' It answers to what has been already called 
“associative knowledge” (p. 69); dependent entirely on the 
concrete—on its own individual experiences, necessarily so 
partial—and unable to reason from these to a general prin- 
ciple, it is constantly liable to error.’ For this “ empirical 
practice of the senses ” 3 (tas aisOnoes KatapeeTav éuTrerpia) 
may work evil as well as good in the development of mind.* 
The fact on which it relies, viz. that all experience leaves its 
mark, may lead to such distortion of the soul’s nature® as to 
destroy the very power of choice. That this does not more 
often happen is due solely to the fact that the right kind of 
experience is supplied and leaves its own traces behind? 
(rapadeiynara).’ By constant habituation (ed7Aeva*) even the 
blind hand may thus acquire skill to hit the mark. This 
kind of will then, if it can be called such, acts, as it were, 
from without, is in fact merely “social” (Snuotexy) apern) 
—the reflexion in the individual of the will of the com- 
munity.” It is the sort of will displayed by “bees or 
ants,” not a distinctive capacity of human nature." As such 
it has little of truth or stability ; it must either degenerate 
or develop. So it is that Plato distinguishes within it a 
better and a worse.” The worse kind of a@yvoa, he says, 
is that self-ignorance which mistakes itself for knowledge. 
This will easily develop into ordow and zovnpia, for the 
man who thinks he knows will not hesitate to set himself 
up against the laws “like a rival craftsman,” committing 
so “ the very worst kind of error’ "—dwapTypatos auaptnua 
To\XaTrAdotov.* On the other hand, a consciousness of 
ignorance is, at once, an advance towards knowledge % 
—a first step on the way to the attainment of will” 
in the due co-ordination of means to ends. This must 
be aroused by free discussion, by a sifting of accepted 


1 Sophist, 228 D. ? Rep., ix., 584 EK, and 586 A. 

3 Philebus, 55 E. 4 Of. Rep., iii., 409 A, B. 

> Rep., 409 B. Cf. Laws, v., 728 A, B, C; also Thevt., 176 HE, 177 A. 

8 Cf. Thext., 173 A (of those trained in the law courts), To €dévbepov 
appnrrau, dvayxdCovea mpatrew oKoXia. 

Xf. Laws, iii., 679 C. 8409 B. 

The accepted meaning of the word einOea, ‘simplicity,’ ‘foolishness,’ 
serves to bring out the antithesis between mere habit and reason. 

 Phedo, 82 B. Cf. also Rep., 619 C (of the man who chose the 
tyrant’s lot). 

" Thid., 82 B. 

® Sophist, 2290. Cf. Laws, 670 C; Theetetus, 176 D, 177 A. 

Like the Sypoupyds of Protagoras, 327 C ; compare the true crafts- 
man of Politicus, 297 A. 

4 Politicus, 300 B. 15 Apology, 23 B. 

™ Meno, 84 B, C (the recognition of difficulty rouses will). 
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opinions and notions,! in fact by the process already de- 
scribed (see above, p. 203) as the only means of purging the 
“instrument of judgment”. So reason is after all necessary 
to any stable development of will. Not only so, but in this 
intermediate and unstable state it is easy to recognise the 
characteristic features of do€a.2, That too was a kind of 
“aiming at a mark” (rofov Bodn),® but unenlightened and 
liable to error, emotional, swayed by pleasures and pains, a 
state characteristic of children and even animals (as here of 
“bees and ants”). As reason and thought correspond to real 
will, so the spurious kind of will is found to correspond to 
the spurious kind of thought. 

Individual will seems in this conclusion required to trans- 
cend mere habit as enforced by the general will and expressed 
in law and custom. This gives to laws,‘ in their demand 
for unreasoning obedience, the aspect of cramping and 
hindering the free development of mental activity. And a 
certain truth is found to underlie this view. Laws purport 
to be of the nature of the changeless while they belong to 
the region of change. It is only the ideal itself that can 
possess this permanent character, and be in very truth and 
by its own nature (as /déa) all-embracing ;° it is this only 
by which every individual act could be recognised in its true 
meaning.® Law, in fact, as it deals with the world of 
changing phenomena, ought to be of the nature of an art, 
admitting a constant progress towards the realisation of an 
ideal;* only as such would it represent will guided by in- 
telligence.6 But this is almost incompatible® with the 
essential element of custom, by which alone its ascendancy 
has to be gained. Hence written law is inevitably a sort of 
compromise, and to follow it is, as Plato says, only “the 
second best way ”—devTepos mods.” Its justification lies in 
the fact, so clearly and constantly affirmed by Plato, that 
only a few minds attain anything like a complete develop- 
ment." Those few who do attain to an unclouded vision of 
the ideal use that as an unerring guide in all their actions,” 


1 Of. Thextetus, 150 C. 

* Cf. tbid., 176 B (the motive of action is mere ddéa, appearance, iva 
pa) kaxos kal iva dyads Sox etvar) ; also Rep., vi., 505 D. 

_ Cratylus, 420 C. 4 Politicus, 294 C. 5 Rep., 517 C. 

. Cf. also vi., 500 D. Politicus, 294 B. 7 Of. Politicus, 297 A. 

Ibid., rd pera vod cai réxvns Stxatdratov. 

_ Lbid., 300 E ; cf. 299 C, D, rarpia &6n. 

° Ibid., 297 D, and below 300 B, C. Cf. also 299 E. 

1 Of. Phedrus, 250 A, etc. See p. 63, note 8. 

2 Rep., 540 A; Politicus, 300 C, D. 
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but to others it appears only in “copies”;! not having a 
guiding principle within they must make shift to accept 
guidance from without,? which in time comes to leave its 
mark upon them * and so to furnish them with a secondary 
kind of self-guidance. This is the devtepos rods of that 
written and customary law which “ it is within the power of 
any one who wishes to learn for himself ”.4 

Yet here we discern a crux. Man is for Plato the out- 
come of society, no less than society of man.’ How then, if 
the law represents only d0£€a and dyuorcey apery, is there to 
be any development of that more complete activity which 
issues in reason and will? Law is the will of the com- 
munity, and the will of the community makes the will of 
the individual.° The old difficulty has to be faced of the 
impossibility of an equation between whole and parts. 

In the first place the very existence of law implies a certain 
stage of mental activity’ and a stage which is itself transi- 
tional. The law-abiding mind has already emerged from 
the condition of otaos. In that state there was no sugges- 
tion of order or harmony, no consistency—all was in such 
chaos that there was no possibility of receiving impression, 
of taking form from without, no capacity for friendship or 
social life.’ Such a character is anti-social, essentially selfish 
and individualistic ; being impervious to persuasion and 
opinion it cannot in any true sense form part of a com- 
munity, and if present in it is a disintegrating element, a 
standing menace until it is either annihilated or reformed.® 
In the latter case there is developed, by the awakening of 
the latent receptivity of emotion, the sense of rhythm and 
order.” The mind becomes open to persuasion, receptive of 
impressions, and through sympathy grows to a sense of 
membership and community." Whereas the lower nature 
was like a wild beast that could only be kept chained up,” 
this is like an animal whose intelligence can be tamed and 
trained to habits of obedience." 


' Politicus, 300 B, puunpara ris adn Oeias. 2 Rep., ix., 590 D. 

3 Of. ibid., 619 C, ec dperijs perecknpora. This is why the lawgiver is 
Snpcoupyos aperns, 500 D. 

+ Politicus, 299 C. 5 Rep., viii., 544 D. Cf. vii., 520 A. 

° So in the ironical description in bk. vi. of Republic, 492 B, C. 

7Of. Politicus, 309 A, giaes . . ixaval . . déEacOar EvpyuEw mpds 
dAAnAas. 

8 Thid., 308 BE. Cf. also Gorgias, 507 E. 

9 Cf. Laws, ix., 862 ©; E; Politicus, 308 E; Sophist, 229 A; (rorgias, 
505 B. 

” Gorgias, 506 E, 507 D. 1 Rep., v., 462 B. 2 Timexus, 70 E. 

" Rep., ix., 589 B. Cf. also bk. iv., 440 D. 
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This then is the state of Snporixyn apery, but it is itself 
transitory, tending always to develop or degenerate. This has 
already been recognised as its character, whether distinguished 
as do£a or as the spurious kind of will; it is a stage of growth 
which has latent within it the germ, as it were, ‘of the com- 
pleter nature. That, Plato says emphatically, is never de- 
stroyed,! always present it makes itself felt in the transition 
which inevitably takes place (Rep., 519 A) either as an in- 
creased sharpness and keenness in the region of associative 
knowledge ® (o£€ws dvopd tradta éf’ & TéTpaTrat) or * as a power 
of grasping the reality (ra adn64) which gives to that its 
meaning. 

To make clearer this process of development, as it takes 
place in the community, it may be viewed from another side, 
viz., as the emergence of the idea (/déa) of the Self and what 
it includes. The lowest or anti-social stage is like that of the 
third form of soul described in the Timeus (77 B)—orpagévte 
auto év éavto Thy pev &Ewbev arrwcapéva Kivnow, TH S€ oiKeia 
xpnocauévw,—no claim is admitted from without, but‘ all is 
self, or taken to belong to it (occeiov, or rather iévov). Hence 
there is no limit, no satisfaction for desire,® its character is 
teovetia,’ it is described as awAnortoratov.? On the entrance 
of order and a sense of measure there arises a recognition of 
part and whole—vo oéxeior itself admits of this relationship— 
for if, when one member suffers, all the other members suffer 
with it,’ what is another's is at the same time one’s own and 
of the whole’; cf. Rep., 463 B, 462 D, ov... Tov ev oixeiov ws 
éavTou vouiter Te Kai éyer, TOV 6é dot pLov ws ovx €auTov. 
“Evos Tao XOVTOS TOV ToMTaV oTLoby y) ayabov 4 KaKov, 1) 
Toms pddiota gyoe éavTAs eivar TO macyov. Self has now 
become a part of the body politic, with its own proper func- 
tions and limits; this is the condition of ‘social virtue” 
But then follows the further development.” It is not enough 
that this relationship should be blindly accepted, it must be 
recognised as the fulfilment, or tending towards the fulfilment, 
of the good of the self—its true nature. This is reflection, the 
‘state built up within the soul” in correspondence with the 
whole in which it forms part.' Behind the law is now seen 
the will, the “ law-giver,” ” bending the individual wills to his 
own direction which is truly theirs. For the end is not such 


1 Rep., vii., 518 E. 2Thid., vii., 516 C. 3 Tbid., 519 A, B. 
‘ + Cf. Hes +5) Vago, OC. 5 8 jap 507 E. 6 Tbid., 508 A. 

7 Rep., iv., 442 A. 8 Ihid., v., 464 B. 9 Thid., 464 A. 
1° Politicn Us, s, 301 EK. = Rep., a 590 KE, 591 A. 


® Thid., vii., 519 E. (Adam prefers the reading vdpew to vopobérn, but 
accepts it as suggesting the ideal vopobérns.) 
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as to be one man’s good as opposed to others’—any “ good ”’ 


which assumes this character is necessarily inadequate—pro- 
duces oraaus '—-it must be the same alike for ruler and for ruled, 
and such as to harmonise and give meaning to their several 
functions. So the self embraces again and in a new sense the 
whole. 70 iécov has grown to include ro ofkeiov, by a develop- 
ment corresponding to the three modes in which the general 
will is expressed, fo8@ kai vouw Kai TO adnOet Royo.” If this 
true development does not take place, the true notion of self is 
warped and stunted, so as to clash with that of others (a\A7- 
Nous avtacixeiv),® the good of the self (ro i8cov ayaOov) does 
not embrace the good of the whole (which should also be to 
oixecov), SO that a man “runs away from the law like a child 
from its father,”* and there is a return to otdos (oldpevor 
raya0ov Seiy apmagey).® All this serves to confirm the con- 


‘tention that the absolute rule of law is only second-best, and 


to show why Plato demands that there shall be rulers above 
the laws ° who, having passed from the stage of accepting and 
following these copies of the truth’ to the attainment of 
truth itself, may be able to return to them and give them a 
truer meaning for others.6 For such ruling or law-giving 
would indeed become an art,’ and so would lose its undesirable 
limitations. Under such conditions the law-abiding citizen, 
grasping in his turn the principles of the art, may develop into 
the law-making philosopher,!” and in any case the tendency 


‘towards a true development, though it be slow to take effect, 


may at least save him from degenerating into a state of 
brutish stupidity or lawlessness." While confirmed in virtu- 
ous habits he would not be without opportunity of being roused 


‘to an activity beyond this by having “characters put before 


Ee bo 


him better than his own In such a community mental 
activity can freely develop; the harmony of such activity is 
secured by the harmony of the whole.’ As in the web the 
warp and woof being closely interwoven correct each other’s 
deficiencies, so the bolder natures learn gentleness and the 


1Cf. Rep., vii., 521 A; viii, 548 A, also v., 462 B, 7 8€ ye rar 
ToLOUTwY idiwors Stadvet. 

2Cf. Laws, vi., 783 A. 

* Theextetus, 173 A, B. This is the condition called by Plato opixpodoyia, 
narrowness, inability to grasp the whole. Cf. Rep., 486 A. 


*Cf. Rep., viii., 548 B. ® Of. ubid., vii., 521 A. 6 Politicus, 309 C. 
‘So zd., 300 D. 8 Rep., vii., 520 C. ® Politicus, 300 C. 
” Thid., 296 A, B. 1 Thd., 309 D, E. 


® Laws, ii., 659 C. Cf. the whole passage 656-659 ; Rep., vii., 521 A, for 
the kind of character he will have as an example or a ‘‘ means of escape” ; 
and Thewt., 176 A. 

*So in Rep., iv., 443 C, the outward is only an image of the inward 
harmony ; and in book vii., 540 B. 
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gentler ones boldness from their association in a community.) 
The individual is enabled to grasp the conception of a 
harmonious whole, and “setting his own house in order” (ra 
otxeia eb Oéuevos) he in his turn serves, by his individual pur- 
poses displayed in the affairs of life, to strengthen by his 
own the general will. 

Some such solution as this seems to be given by Plato to 
the question as to the nature and freedom of the will, at 
least of the will in its normal scope and development. But 
the question naturally arises: given such direction as it 
would receive in the ideal community, is its development 
secure—is 1t then purely determined towards its own perfec- 
tion? Plato’s answer is in the negative. All natures do not 
start equally well equipped for the struggle (Tov dayava 
tovtov).® like different ‘‘ blocks of wax’”’ some are finer, 
take deeper and more lasting impressions, than others—such 
minds are quick to learn and to remember, accurate and clear 
in their perceptions. The opposite kind are slow, see and 
hear and think awry—zrapopaai te Kal Tapaxovovet Kal Tapa- 
voovo.—and are constantly in error or ignorance.’ So they 
start handicapped in the race of life, for the senses are 
the means of all knowledge.° Such minds have less 
capacity for development in any direction (acOevn 5é pvow 
peyddov ote ayadav ovTe KaKov aitiay Tote écec0at, 
Rep., 491 E), whereas the well-endowed (ai evovéorarat) 
require only suitable training to realise their inherent nature.’ 
Hence it is easy to distinguish such a nature even in child- 
hood,* nay in their very play children, Plato says, reveal 
their character and disposition.’ Also he seems to note that 
even among the well-endowed natures there are inherent 
differences of taste and tendency, e.g. in the Phedrus,"” where 
he ascribes differences of individuality to the guardian god 
assigned to each soul before birth, and again in the Republic" 
where each citizen is to serve the state by exercise of his own 
appropriate skill. The reverse of the edduns are the natures 
that naturally lack balance (jo7ep Ta dvepuaticta Toia),”” 
that run to excess, 7Anuperovaa ; 3 in such, dvacs, the 
natural harmony, would seem to be not so much latent as 
actually lacking, so that no realisation of it is possible."* You 


1 Politicus, 309 B. 2 Rep., iv., 443 D. Cf. also Laws, i., 645 A. 

5 Of. Gorgias, 526 E. + Thext., 194 C, D. 5 Tbid., 194 KE, 195 A. 

5 Cf. wbid., 186 C. 7 Rep., vi., 491 E, 492 A; and cf. above, 486 D. 
8 [bid., vi., 486 B. 9 Politicus, 308 D. So in Rep., ili., 413 C. 

” Phedrus, 253 A. 1 Rep, ii., 370 A, B; and in bk. vii., 519 E-520 A. 
2 Thewvt., 144 B. 3 Rep., vi., 491 A. 


4 Of, thid., vi., 496 A, and 486 B. 
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cannot give sight to blind eyes, Plato says, as some seem to 
think.! Such natures, he would say, being really “insane ”’ 
(wavixwTepot, vorwoes), Should be restrained by force and so 
rendered harmless to the community.2 Again these ignoble 
natures * (voGou, for they are not yrajccor (true- born)—not nor- 
mal) are represented as maimed and deformed (ywdoi).4 This 
defect is at bottom the same as 7AnppéerXeca—unevenness, lack 
of balance and consistency. And although in the passage 
just quoted the fault seems to lie in the lack of @upos, “‘ half- 
heartedness,” yet it is after all chiefly reason, the power of 
abstraction, that is wanting. The “half-hearted ” disposition 
is huNOOnpos, hiroyupvacrns (Rep., 535 D, 549 A), but not diro- 
pays, the abstract does not appeal to him, is not o¢«etos, does 
not correspond to anything within. He will be of those who 
at best attain a certain social excellence. For the mind can 
grow only by assimilation,° it is useless to try by mere force 
to put into it something alien to it—wWuy7 dé Biaoy ovdev 
éupovov pwaOnpa.’ This is one side of the truth: on the 
other hand the only wa@nors that is permanent is that which 
is ordered and enlightened by reason and truth (wovn yoov 1 
TovavTn manors BéBacos, Rep., 537 C), i.e. involves the whole 
mind,’ and all these defects are only limitations, not abroga- 
tions, of the law that the direction in which education starts 
aman will determine his future life.’ 

Here are the two factors then that go to form the will— 
nature and training ; failing these it remains unforme d,° Kakos 
per yap éxav ovoeis, dia de Tovn npav €Evv Twa Tov swmatos 
Kal atraidevTov Tpopny 0 Kakos yiyveTat Kaxos—that is, if 
both fail; for there is always a something, or a possibility of 
something, miraculous—‘“‘divine”’!’—Plato seems to say, about 
the growth of harmony in the soul, so that it may even be 
conceived as developing itself—avtogduns—without the other- 
wise so necessary ald of surroundings;! and on the other 
hand even in a nature where it is apparently non-existent it 
may at any time assert itself (e.g. under favourable conditions 
and training). Soin the Timeus™ it is only by such asser- 
tion of its true nature (Oetov Neyouevor nyeuovodr Te, 41 C) that 


1 Rep., vii., 518 C. 2 Politicus, 309 A. 3 Of. Rep., vi., 486 B, D-. 
4 Tind., vii., 535 C, D. 5 Cf. cbid., 486 D. 6 Tbid., vii., 536 EK. 
7 Ibid., vii., 518 C. 8 Ihid., iv., 425 B, C; Lavs, vi., 765 E, 766 A. 


® Timexus, 86 D, E, where see also Archer-Hind’s note. 
So in Rep., vi., 492 A, E. 
1 Cf, ihid., vii., 520 B. Though this may, of course, be one of Plato’s 
whimsical half-jesting paradoxes. 
2 Of. ibid., x., 611 E, where it is precisely philosophy that is able to 
— the ‘effect described i in the passage noted below (p. 212, note 1). 
wm. , 42 C. 
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even in the midst of transformation and degeneration the 
soul may escape from the downward course, ov mpdrepov 
AnEou Tpiy TH TAUVTOD Kal Opolov Trepiodw TH ev aUTO@ Evvert- 
OTOMEVOS . . . K.TA. 

If we seek a further reason for the wovnpa és, the defec- 
tive nature of some souls, we find little enlightenment in the 
transmigration myths of the Timeus, Phedrus and Republic. 
In the soul as there depicted the defect seems to begin exactly 
where it ends, viz. in the will itself. In the Timeus ' it is 
the souls of “those who are willing to follow after justice” 
that maintain their condition; in the Phedrus? ‘‘ he follows 
who will”; and in the Republic® each soul is responsible for 
its own choice (aitia éXopévov, Beds avaitios). We must go 
beyond mere myth to get at Plato’s true view. 

In book ii. of the Republic he approaches the problem of 
heredity.* Children do not always, he says, resemble their 
parents; the ‘ golden” race will sometimes produce “ silver” 
and vice versd,? nay, sometimes even “ bronze”’ or “iron” 
natures spring from the gold. ° Yet on the whole the rule holds 
good, that the nature of the parents is reproduced in the 
children. In book v.’ the problem is fairly grappled with: if 
such care is taken in the breeding of dogs, birds and horses, 
why not in that of men?* So the law-giver will carefully 
choose the men and women who shall mate together, that, 
there being harmony and concord in their union (opodveis), 
the offspring of it may be also of a harmonious and perfect 
nature (evpurs). Yet in book viii.® the problem is seen to be 
still unsolved: the laws that govern the growth and decay of 
human life are too deep to be fathomed by ordinary intelli- 
gence (Aoyioue@ pet’ aicOncews), and so they will be trans- 
gressed, and the offspring of such mistaken unions will no 
longer be edguns.!” Still there is a law, a harmony or propor- 
tion, which, if followed, he seems to say, would produce 
always such results. So defective natures are to be regarded 
as truly abnormal, due to a transgression of the rule or‘ norm’. 
In the Politicus™ he returns to the question, and shows how 
it is just by the transgression of the law, by ‘“ following no 
one true principle,” that the inharmonious natures are pro- 
duced.” Like seeks like, following habit and custom instead 
of reason, and so from the union, e.g. of two natures in whom 
courage predominates, comes a progeny in which the excess 
of such character has blossomed into madness (TeXevT@Ta 


1 Tim., 41 C. 2 Phedrus, 247 A. * Rep., x, Ole i. 
4 Tbid., ii1., 415 B. ° Thid., iii., 415 B. ° Tbid., 415 A. 
7 Ibid., v., 459 A. 8458 C. ® Rep., viii., 546 B, D. 


” Thid., 546 D. 1 Politicus, 310 B. ® Thid., 310 C. 
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ekavOeiv wavtaract paviats),' and in the case of the reverse 
character the opposite consequence ensues. 

This law” then of the blending of opposites to produce a 
harmonious whole, the weaving of warp and woof into the 
even texture of the web, is seen to be the human or physical 
counterpart (dvO@pwivo. Secpot) of the “divine bond” (@etos 
decpuos, cf. Politicus, 309 B) by which the statesman was to 
bind the community together (cf. p. 208-9). In either case it 
is an aspect of 1) Tod ayabod idéa. 

In a double sense therefore the will of the individual is 
seen to be the outcome of the will of the community, the 
soul owes not only zrasdéeia but &€cs also to the society in which 
it forms part. In other words the evduys, the harmonious 
nature, is itself the product of individual wills trained to act 
in harmony with the whole, and meeting with such training 
in its turn will so act as to produce similar natures, and so on 
in an endless progression.« Of what should be the starting 
point of the series, the actual origin, Plato, as we have seen, 
gives no account save in myths, where he attributes it to the 
action of a Divine Will (BovAnows) and Reason (Stevo 8» 
detv, Tim., 39 E),a Will whose purpose and whose expressiom 
are the perfection of Beauty, Harmony and Truth.° 


1 Politicus, 310 D. 2 Thid., 309 B, 311 B. 

3 Of. Rep., vi., 505 A. 4 Tbid., iv., 423 KE, 424 A. 

°Cf. Tim., 29 E, 30 A, D, 92 C. So we are brought back to 7 rod ayabot 
iééa which is represented by xadAos Evpyerpia cai addnOeca (Phil., 65 A), and 
is also (Rep., 509 B, where cf. Adam’s note) the First Principle of all 
existence. 


(Conelusion.) 











IV.—ON THE SPHERE AND LIMIT OF THE 
ARISTOTELIAN LOGIC. 


By K. J. SPALDING. 


THE object of this paper is to throw some further light on 
the question as to the reai relation between Aristotelian 
and modern logic. There is, I think, something peculiarly 
paradoxical in the discussion which this question has in- 
volved. For while logic appears to be essentially the study 
of the form or forms which knowledge must assume, this 
discussion, by resolving itself ultimately into a dispute as 
to what constitutes a form, has shown that logic is uncer- 
tain of its own assumptions. Modern logicians have been 
accused of ‘‘ epistemology”; Aristotelians of admiring the 
works of Dedalus. The dispute, I believe, can be settled 
only by exhibiting more definitely than has hitherto been 
done what is the actual nature of the basis or bases on 
which, whether by Aristotle or Lotze, logic has been built. 
If only it were found that those bases were not identical, 
it would be possible to show that, as in mathematics from 
various axiomatic relations various and yet compatible con- 
clusions hold true, so in logic doctrines which at the present 
moment seem at variance are in fact at once compatible 
with each other and necessary in themselves. 

The inquiry suggests in consequence two main problems. 
For as the dispute lies between the Aristotelian and the 
modern logician its success must depend upon the discovery 
of two distinguishable bases demonstrably able to develop 
the features of either. I intend to confine myself here to 
the Aristotelian logic ; and as my views on this subject are 
closely bound up with an analysis of class concepts which 
I found myself in the course of the inquiry compelled to adopt 
I will begin with the discussion of this. 


If we turn to any individual within reality we may find it 
under a double aspect. For in itself it confronts attention 
as exclusive and unique; each character, each change of 
character, is fundamental and necessary to the individuality 
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whichitis. Butifit enter a class it is singularly transformed ; 
it has become a mere dependant of a second whole, and of 


a whole too which contradicts the continued self-dependence 


of its member. It is plain that we cannot even say of Soc- 
rates that he is a man without ipso facto transforming Soc- 
rates in a manner quite comparable (though I do not say 
identical ) with that in which, by relating an equal quantity 
B to a relatively self-dependent quantity A we transform 
that A in such a way as to make its self-dependence incon- 
sistent with its later state. But there is thus an ultimate 
distinction between two individuals—however much they 
may resemble each other—and the same two individuals 
qua members of a class. The first remain as individuals 
external to each other and involve in relativity—in compari- 
son for instance—no loss of their uniqueness; such relativ- 
ity indeed might rather be shown, by opposing them, to 
emphasise their externality. But as two members of a class 
their real uniqueness vanishes and they remain opposed no 
longer. Their former opposition—of likeness no less than 
of unikeness—is taken up into a notion which absorbs 
them both. Their identities indeed are not submerged ; 
their absolute distinctness is not annihilated; but they are 
no longer independent—no longer wholes. Half enigma- 
tically they stand as mere equivalents within a second and 
more complex whole; they have become, if I may say so, 
the sides of a tautologous equation, and the new whole is 
no longer an individual but the equation itself. Ido not mean 
that its terms are therefore numbers ; they may of course be 
counted, but this is no more their principle than counting 
is the principle of the equality of A and B. Quite evidently 
—though number like class creates a complex whole—num- 
ber, in its inability to originate the Aristotelian predicables 
or any of the metamorphoses which on reaching class an 
individual inevitably undergoes, is unable to constitute generic 
wholes. 

I shall try to show later that this simple consideration 
possesses important bearings on Aristotelian logic. In the 
meanwhile it is necessary to continue the development of 
class concepts on this basis. The new whole which has thus 
been born into reality is incapable of finite determination. 
Rising through individuals which transform themselves in 
it, it has no terminus of individuals and so becomes a com- 
plex able in its possible infinity of members to absorb inde- 
finitely any newly noticed individual. It is therefore in this 
character that classes differ most essentially from those 
wholes of true relation with which, as having members, they 
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may otherwise be'compared. A system of equality contains 
a limit which is of right its own ; a class-system in possessing 
no such limit entails potential members not merely as 
possibilities outside it but inherently within itself. 

Classes have thus originated as complex individuals of a ' 
special type; and being so far individual they enter by the 
same process—as simple individuals before them entered— 
into an indeterminable generic whole which now destroys 
them as specific individualities. Hence in the same way 
in which Socrates by becoming man acquired attributes, - 
the conditions of which as merely individual he could not 
satisfy, so in becoming animal his attributes as man have 
been once more modified and reinterpreted. The process 
might be infinite but that reality is for this purpose finite. 
The nature of the swmmum genus is thus relatively the same 
as that of the infime species. it is the unity of a theoretically 
indefinite manifold; and this manifold stands to it as its ' 
terms. 

The merely formal classification which has now been 
reached is just in so far logical as it may stand true (though 
it need not of course be the whole truth) of any concrete 
classification which we care to take. Any developments in 
consequence to which it may be further subject will be 
similarly logical. And that such developments actually offer 
themselves is immediately evident; for if we attach any 
meaning whatever to the vertical and horizontal lines which 
figure in a classification that meaning must construe them 
into copulas of propositions. But the propositions therefore 
which result involve the very consequences which have been \ 
developed ; they constitute real systems in which subjects, 
whether individuals or classes, are shown lapsing within 
higher wholes. Thus to put the matter into other words, 
classificatory schemes are themselves products of propositions. 
Further, the antitheses which we have observed in the forma- 
tion of a classification involve the presence within its structure 
of negative relations; while these become particular when- 
ever, in the sphere beyond the singular individual, the subject 
is regarded as less than the whole species. It is evident that 
these formal developments of classification are identical with 
those of the Aristotelian propositions A, E, I, and O. Of 
the orthodox analyses of these propositions I shall speak 
later. But if in the meanwhile we take one further instance 
of the development of these relations of species to genera, 
we shall perceive the relevance of the Aristotelian rule con- 
cerning conversion per accidens. According to that rule an 
A proposition is not simply convertible; and the rule is 
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necessary, because a genus must obviously possess more than 
a single species. The further propositional developments 
involved by formal classification are on the whole so pre- 
cisely comparable in structure with Aristotelian developments 
that they need not be continued here. I only refer in illus- 
tration to the doctrines of opposition and immediate infer- 
ence. However different be the orthodox interpretation of 
the Aristotelian subjects and predicates the actual develop- 
ments of these are immediately derivable from propositions 
creative of a classificatory system of genera and species. 

The study of class with which this discussion opened has 
thus become, as the study of the elements of propositions, 
a logical doctrine of terms. From the other side of pro- 
position may be similarly developed classificatory inference. 
The actual construction of these inferences makes it again 
evident that these are Aristotelian. The exceedingly complex 
developments of syllogism arise indeed in the most inevitable 
manner from the relations which exist—as a single glance 
of the eye will assure us—between the members set down 
in any scheme of classification. The possibility of the in- 
ference arises, as it arises elsewhere, from the fact that the 
system admits of the formation, through premises, of a com- 
plex system, which, though formed, is not at the same time 
wholly analysed by the premises. Thus it is evident that 
the premises of the first figure set up a relation between a 
summum genus and a species through a genus; those of the 
second between two species through a genus—whence it is 
clear why only negative conclusions can be reached; those 
of the third between two genera through a species—whence 
it is clear why only particular conclusions can be reached. 
Still further evidence might be derived by considering the 
rules of the syllogism whether general or special; for their 
infringement, in involving the destruction of the above sys- 
tems, involves thereby the destruction of the conditions upon 
which generic judgments can alone exist as premises. 

Leaving, however, the explicit development of this, I will 
only note in passing that there exist further developments 
not thoroughly elaborated by the Aristotelian logic which 
involve important modifications in the syllogism. In par- 
ticular I would mention the existence of two different kinds 
of particular proposition ; for if we predicate a genus of a 
part of a species the relation is not identical with that in- 
volved in our predicating of a species a part of a genus. 
These developments are important; but they are perhaps 
not wholly vital to the present discussion. The discrepant 
mterpretation, on the other hand, already noted, of the 
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subjects and predicates of the logic of classification and of 
that of Aristotle calls for more immediate notice; and I will 
therefore continue the development of formal classification 
from a somewhat different point of view in order to lead on 
to this. 


If we consider the nature of classification it appears to 
have evident bearings on what may be regarded as the par- 
ticular problem of philosophy. The problem to which I 
allude is the exhibition of the world’s individuals as falling 
into system, a problem whose difficulty is, in consequence, 
the existence in the world of antitheses and oppositions. 
Now presocratic philosophy, originating with monistic sys- 
tems, passed over, in such pluralistic interpretations as those 
of Empedocles and Democritus, to the re-emphasis of the 
antitheses which had made of monism a mere abstraction. 
But with the Socratic schools, and more especially with Plato, 
the defeat of monism was definitely arrested bythe conception 
—hitherto undreamed of—of the reality of the non-corporeal 
(cf. Zeller, Presocratic Philosophy ; Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy),—of ‘‘ideas”’ which seemed at once to combine being 
and becoming, one and many. Now the ideas involved are 
fundamentally generic, and the dialectic in particular is a 
process of classification. This also seems explicable. For 
on the one side classification reduces many individuals to a 
unity which is above them, and on the other it does so, as 
has already appeared, by overcoming oppositions. And that 
this system was in fact the discovery of Socratic philosophy 
seems historically certain. For Plato, in a late work, speaks 
of it very definitely as ‘‘a gift of heaven tossed among men 
by the hand of a new Prometheus”’ (Phil. 16). We hear 
too that Athens rang with it, and that it was called the 
pearl of philosophy. In one passage it is so clearly described 
that it 1s perhaps worth reproducing: ‘And the precise 
question,’ says Socrates in the Philebus (16, v. Jowett), ‘‘ to 
which the previous discussion requires an answer is how they 
are one and also many and not at once infinite, and what 
number of species is to be assigned to them before we allow 
them to drop into infinity”. But if a process such as this 
was dialectic then, in requiring not merely genera but also 
species, it was pre-eminently classification, and any category 
of philosophic moment then developed would inevitably be 
introduced into it. Symmetry indeed, and with it one of the 
most characteristic of Greek notions, it evidently offers ; and 
that it could become in consequence the foundation of teleo- 
logical and other categories seems highly natural. Moreover 
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it is, I think, only in so far as the Platonic theory of ideas did 
not (owing it may be to the opposition to the mere corporeal 
out of which it arose) admit perception, infinity into its 
scheme, that the ultimate difficulties of philosophy arose for 
it in turn in the distinction between the évtws dv and the py dv, 
between ef6os and An. The unity which is formally involved 
in classification suffered in this way a remarkable disruption, 
with the necessary consequence of a double fissure. For, not 
to insist on what is well known, it is evident upon this merely 
formal ground that the ideas could no longer logically particu- 
larise themselves, while the particulars, unable to unify them- 
selves, became irrational. The monism of Plato therefore 
involved, through a breach in a classification, an actual 
dualism. Nevertheless it did not happen to Aristotle to 
suppress the antithesis. For owing to the fact that on the 
view of genera as ultimate expressions of reality singular 
individuals, which as mere particulars lie outside them, infal- 
libly obtrude themselves it is evident that he could not. 
He made the antithesis on the contrary the more penetrating 
in supposing that everything partook of matter as of form ; 
and thus, while with the teleology of Aristotle what might 
be called the vitality of classification reaches its extreme, the 
non-classificatory character of matter still remains a factor 
in what is otherwise a classification freed from the Platonic 
fissure. Classification, therefore, thus interpreted and exalted 
by the teleological and causal categories attributed to it, was, 
as handed down by the Stoics and their successors, the 
inevitable legacy of ancient philosophy to the middle ages; 
and the triumphant acceptance, during the thirteenth century, 
of Aristotelianismas thus interpreted affords valuable evidence 
of its true spirit. The system was in fact eminently suited 
to the transcendental meditations of Scholasticism ; for God, 
considered dogmatically as the cause and end of all things—as 
“id quo majus cogitari nequit,”’ assumed a natural position 
in a system where some such position had to be filled; 
and not less perhaps was it so, that Scholasticism seemed 
to possess in the theory of the inferiority of perception 
a theoretical ground for its poor conception of this present 
world. Hence under whatever guise the medieval systems 
actually declare themselves, their ultimately classificatory 
character is revealed in their discussion of Aristotelian 
questions by means of Aristotelian categories. 

The formal basis of philosophy was thus, up to the end 
of Scholasticism, classification. For its ideals were con- 
sciously generic, and, what is more significant, its difficulties 
seem logically to originate from its actual interpretation of 
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this system. It follows, therefore, from the ability of clas- 
sification, which we have already seen, to develop a formal 
system of its own, that the logical activities of ancient and 
medieval philosophy must themselves have been developing 
this very basis. The difference in consequence between its 
system and the Aristotelian must be discoverable within it. 
I believe that it may be discovered and thence entirely evolved 
from a discrepant view as to the nature of generic attribu- 
tion, which I will now attempt to explain. 

Attributes, as we have seen, may be substantive or classi- 
ficatory. For there are attributes, such as those of sense, 
which originate independently of generic structure. There 
must be, for instance, a first experience of colour or of sound, 
and these in consequence, though they can admit, do not 
involve a necessary relation to or dependence on a class. 
And there are attributes which originate and exist in class 
alone. Such are all generic attributes as ‘‘ human,” “ani- 
mal’’. These therefore can belong to the terms or members 
of a class alone and never to pure individuals—to Socrates 
as man or animal, but not to Socrates as Socrates, As the 
attribute of equality in A involves that of equality in B, so 
“humanity ”’ or “ animality” look for and involve their own 
whole ‘‘man”’ or “animal,” and out of these can have no 
rational existence. Yet, in the absence from the Aristotelian 
logic of this distinction, they fall into the individual,—into 
Socrates as Socrates, into A as A. 

It follows that generic substance—for we may call that 
substance which is the ground of a real, though infinite, 
whole—falls away in the guise of a mere attribute into a 
now contradictory because isolated individual. And falling 
there it originates a well-known problem. By the hypo- 
thesis of realism reality lies in the One, which is the genus. 
How then can the genus ever manifest itself in the form 
of an infinite series of independent individualities? The 
individual is in this connexion so necessarily unintelligible 
that it has to be solved, as in the argument of Thomas, by 
an appeal to matter; and it thereupon involves the conflict 
of the Principium Individuationis. And secondly, as the gen- 
eric substance lies confused and distorted within the substan- 
tiality of the individual, so its attributes lie confused with the 
true attributes of the individual. As therefore the substance 
of the individual was previously proclaimed irrational, so now 
are its peculiar attributes. In the mingling, within one, of 
two utteriy diverse substances the individual has thus been 
completely dissipated. And yet it is within the individual 
that the two substances have fallen; and it is by the very 
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ideas that the individual has adopted that the individual is 
now also destroyed. Inevitably, therefore, nominalism had 
the laugh over realism, and yet for all that the truth remains 
that neither nominalism nor realism were ever able to make 
sense of a conception which has thrown into a common heap 
of contradiction the elements at once of individuals and 
classes. 

The class has thus been superseded by a contradictory 
individual. But its development has consequently to be 
carried on by means of these very individuals. For the 
confusion which has presented individuals with attributes 
inconsistent with this aspect of their individuality, is com- 
pelled to continue its analysis with a denotation of these 
individuals. The denotation of Scholastic logic is not the 
denotation of dependent terms,—of A and B as held within 
their system of equality, to use a former comparison; it is a 
denotation of pure individuals,—of A and B as juxtaposed. 
Hence it is incapable of constituting class; it constitutes a 
different whole, the whole of an indefinite number xz. Hence 
—equally external to this denotation—the attributes of indivi- 
duals already criticised now reappear under the name of 
connotation, and that antithesis has arisen on which hence- 
forward logic has to operate. Thus, in the first place, arises 
the difficulty as to the relative importance of connotation and 
denotation. For the denotation, in restoring the numerical 
aspect which was lost in the merely attributive interpretation 
of the class’s individuals, seems to lie nearer to the essential 
character of class as infinite; yet void of any but numerical 
attributes, its importance seems once more to vanish and to 
give priority to the connotation without which, as their prin- 
ciple of differentiation, all classes would merge together in 
undifferentiated number. And, secondly, a difficulty arises 
touching their relation. For connotation, regarded as the to- 
tality of individual attributes, becomes involved with essence 
which, by hypothesis, is limited to the generic attributes. This 
conflict, as being the same (though applied now simultaneously 
to many individuals) which we have seen issuing already, in 
a single individual, between its so-called generic and acci- 
dental attributes, can have but the same issue which it had 
there; and hence the identification of connotation with 
essence is logically involved. In the absence therefore of any 
dispute as to the successive increases or decreases of denota- 
tion, there buds from the very root of realism the doctrine of 
the inverse ratio of connotation and denotation. In virtue of 
this identification however the question once more arises: 
How is the non-essential connotation to be apprehended ? 
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From the individual it was shorn away. From the genusalso 
it was shorn away. But this abstraction is nevertheless 
too violent to be maintained, and while therefore the theory 
of the attributive emptiness of the individual is preserved 
the connotative emptiness of the genus is rejected. For in 
the alarm occasioned by the spectacle of genera becoming 
continuously more vapid the Aristotelian logician (however 
the practice of Aristotle may be defended) has declared the 
species to be a form more essential than the genus. The 
rational has thus passed over into the irrational, and differentie 
which, being ultimately generic or specific attributes, must 
fail in turn, become the bases of a second yet equally incon- 
sistent theory of the rational. 

But if the imperfection of the traditional analysis of class 
concepts be admitted, it is evident that no satisfactory results 
can issue from its doctrines of proposition and syllogism. 
On the contrary it is inevitable that the theory of proposition 
should have divided itself into two streams of connotation 
and denotation, and that this divergence should have spread 
to the syllogism. For the recognition of the essential con- 
notation as lying within singular individuals naturally ex- 
plains the origin of the notion that a proposition is a re- 
lation of mere attributes—a doctrine which is developed 
and finds its culmination in the theory of proposition as of 
two ideas. And on the other hand exclusive recognition 
of the denotation of a class involves the converse theory of 
proposition as the inclusion of a subject in a class; and this 
theory in its turn find its development and culmination in 
the quantification of the predicate and mathematical logic. 
The weakness in the theory of the proposition which both 
theories necessarily involve is thus revealed each by the 
other. For the theory which I hope that I have now suffi- 
ciently supported—namely, that the “ generic’’ proposition 
involves the formation of a real system in which a subject 
admits, through transformation, the attributes of a class, evi- 
dently combines in an organic manner both the above-men- 
tioned types. For asa class, qua “‘ connotative,” must involve 
generic attributes, so a proposition must involve an exposition 
of attributive relations; but because again this cannot be 
effected till the lower whole of members has resigned itself 
to the transforming influence of the higher, it cannot be 
effected without inclusion in a class which is thereby partly 
analysed. With regard to the syllogism, whose essential ad- 
vance upon the proposition lies, if my view be taken, merely 
in its systematisation of a hitherto unmediated realism, 
the formula ‘“‘ Nota note est nota rei ipsius” is—to judge 
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by its actual interpretations—the progress into inference of 
the unintelligible divorce of attributes from the terms which 
carry them; while the “ Dictum de omni et nullo” is the 
similar progress of denotation-theories beyond the proposition. 
Both agree only in stultifying the purpose of the syllogism by 
bringing it to ruin as an instrument of realism. Forif genera 
be either merely sets of numbers or, again, merely attributes 
in what way can lower individuals in developing their char- 
acters either simplify or organise reality? Or, to urge a 
charge which seems in either case quite fatal, if genera be 
connotative voids in need of a specific determination through 
a differentia, the conclusion of the syllogism where the genus 
is the predicate seems to be much worse than useless. On 
such a view the first figure is so thoroughly transformed as 
to involve the proof of the presence within individuals of 
what is relatively ‘‘matter’’: nor does it seem possible to 
escape the really nominalistic conclusion that the fourth 
figure, in predicating species of genera and not genera of 
species, has become the expression of a rationality to which 
the rest can lay no claim. 


Tosum up. Without moving out of classification we have 
been able to develop what are evidently the main formations 
of the Aristotelian logic. The discrepancy on the other hand 
which was noted between the “logic of classification’ and 
that of Aristotle has resolved itself into what may be re- 
garded as the single point of a discrepancy in the analysis of 
class attributes. I urge therefore that we may definitely 
answer the question which this paper proposed by concluding 
that classification is the real, if implicit, basis of the Aris- 
totelian logic. 

Two main lines of objection appear to me to be open to 
this conclusion. It can be said in the first place that the 
doctrines of the Aristotelian logic are at least not confined to 
class concepts and their attributes. It is true, for instance, 
that Aristotle includes in his logical doctrine propositions 
of the kind “ This stick is white”. I think however that as 
an objection this would rest on a misunderstanding. I do not 
deny that there are to be found in the Aristotelian logic 
doctrines which are emphatically not developments of clas- 
sification. But this would show, in my opinion, not that 
classification is not its real basis, but that in the absence of 
the realisation of this it has simultaneously developed what 
are really other forms. In consequence our business is, not 
for such reasons to repudiate this theory, but to isolate the 
various forms wherever they appear. The attributive judg- 
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ment—as opposed to what I have called the generic judgment 
—would then belong to one such form; and its inferential 
and other developments, at present confused with, though, I 
think, clearly different from, those of classes, would rest 
upon their own distinguishable basis. This brings me to the 
second objection. It may be said that the limits which this 
doctrine involves could not possibly have been the limits in 
which the mind of Aristotle moved, and that this therefore 
could not have been the meaning of his logic. But this I in 
some measure admit. I might indeed urge that the classi- 
ficatory system is able to give play to intellectual needs which 
really supersede it. The most important feature of the 
Aristotelian logic is perhaps its insistence on universality— 
on connexion of content,—on independence of enumeration. 
Yet there is an apparent satisfaction even for this within the 
limits of this system; for every A proposition—to take an 
instance—in relating a universal species to a genus must in 
some way or other have overcome enumeration. Or, again, 
classification, it might be said, extends freely throughout 
reality ; whatever be the ultimate nature of things there is 
nothing whose nature can resist it. It is therefore universal 
as nothing else but quantity is universal; and it has in con- 
sequence a place in some respects pre-eminent. But, waiving 
these points which are not essential, I wish very definitely 
to admit that Aristotle’s practice, as I understand it, was 
limited to no single type ; and that I may adduce evidence of 
this I will give one instance. In An. Post. 1.13, we have the 
distinction drawn between the syllogism of the ground and 
the syllogism of the fact. Wherein then lies the real dis- 
tinction? Evidently, I think, in something which is not 
syllogistic—not classificatory at all. Yet this distinction 
does not, we ought to notice, suggest to Aristotle a second 
non-syllogistic principle as the basis of reality, but on the 
contrary it serves only to distinguish syllogisms. The con- 
clusion thus seems inevitable that these scientific inferences, 
involving as they do by their form no necessary knowledge 
of their ground, are what have been called second-class in- 
ferences (by Prof. Bosanquet, cf. Knowledge and Reality, p. 278), 
and that in consequence they do not really represent, how- 
ever they be taken to represent, the real activities of Aris- 
totle’s mind. 

But I will conclude. The objections with which I have 
just dealt point to the consciousness that classification does 
not, as it has sometimes been supposed, exhaust the forms 
of logic, but that, as in mathematics, algebra and geometry 
for instance spring from diverse roots, so it may not be im- 
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possible for logic to develop various species. Upon the 
fundamental soundness of this consciousness I wish to be 
emphatic. For I believe that so long as logic fails to recog- 
nise within it the activities of distinguishable forms it will 
deprive itself of its only clear method of advance. Of these 
forms one has been very briefly outlined, and if we can con- 
clude anything from it, it must be this: that without a most 
unnecessary ambiguity, it is, in virtue of its form, insusceptible 
of rationalisation whether by symbolic methods on the one 
hand or by “modern” methods on the other. Syllogisms 
cannot advantageously be reduced to symbols; nor so ‘ re- 
stored ” as to lose (as if they had been statues made of putty) 
the characteristics of their own school. On the other hand 
if the so-called syllogisms of the school of Lotze are develop- 
ments, as I believe, of other forms, then, as resting on a 
diverse basis, they need not be at pains (as they often are) 
to apologise for breaking rules which were never formulated 
to control them. For such manifestations are nothing but 
the sign of the marring of the bottles—of the old skins which 
cannot hold the new wine. The actual prosecution of these 
other forms is in a sense, I am aware, demanded here; for 
that classification is not merely the sphere but also essentially 
the limit of Aristotelian logic can only be finally proved by 
showing that the nature of the later forms is not formally 
identical with its own. I must be content however to leave 
this here, and will only add that the ultimate basis of this 
second type is, in my opinion, Relation; and that Relation 
entered as a guiding force into philosophy with the difficulties 
—so alien to those of Scholasticism—which were involved in 
the ‘“‘thought”’ and “extension” of Descartes. It is, in 
other words, from Relation that the characteristic doctrines 
of modern logic, inductive and deductive, ought, in my judg- 
ment, to be consciously evolved. 











V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
ON THE AMBIGUITY OF PRAGMATISM. 


Like other readers of Minp I have been occupying myself lately 
with Prof. James’s lectures, and with these I have been reading the 
defence of Pragmatism offered by Prof. Dewey in a late number of 
Mrnp (No. 63). Their account of the matter strikes me as in certain 
points calling for further explanation, and I am venturing to offer 
some remarks on this head. If Profs. James and Dewey do not yet 
know what Pragmatism means, there is no one, I imagine, who is 
likely to be in a better case. And this must be my excuse for hay- 
ing neglected, perhaps wrongly, the discussion of the subject by 
others. I may mention here that Dr. Schiller’s unceasing mani- 
festoes have for some time past failed to attract my attention. In 
what follows I am concerned therefore solely with Profs. Dewey 
and James, and I will begin with the latter. 

I. While reading the lectures on Pragmatism, I, doubtless like 
others, am led to ask myself, ‘Am I and have I been always myself a 
Pragmatist?’. This question I still find myself unable to answer.' 
The meaning of practice and practical is to my mind with Prof. 
James most obscure and ambiguous. On the one side he insists 
on a doctrine acceptable perhaps only to the minority. On the 
other side he extends so widely the limits of his creed that few in- 
deed would in the end be left outside the fold. I will remark first on 
the wide and next on the narrow sense given to Pragmatism. 

(i.) One of the objections raised against Pragmatism has been its 
alleged degradation of truth. All value except of a borrowed kind 
has apparently been denied to theory. What it is which in the end 
has ultimate worth for the Pragmatist, has remained to myself a 
matter of mere inference and conjecture. But what has seemed 
certain is that theorising has been condemned as worthless except 
as a means, while that which has value in itself has been left un- 
determined. Whether for instance the Pragmatist takes the world 
of art to belong to the region of the worthless-in-itself, I at least 
could not learn. This situation, surprising to myself, has on one 
understanding of Prof. James ceased, so far as he is concerned, to 


1 Cf. Minn, No. 62. For the ambiguity of Pragmatism I would refer 
the reader to Mr. McTaggart’s admirable review in the last number of 
Minp. I saw this only after the whole of what follows had been written.. 
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exist. For he takes the Good as a genus of which truth is one 
species. He denies or subordinates the distinction of theoretical 
and practical. Theory is one kind of practice and so apparently is 
theoretical enjoyment (217). And I suppose that fine art and the 
beautiful once more fall under this same head of practice. And I 
conjecture that Prof. James would also include under ‘ practical’ 
all human enjoyment. And, if this is so, who, except perhaps some 
narrow Hedonist, would wish to dissent? Life in all its main aspects 
is allowed to be the end, and none of these aspects is excluded and 
degraded to the level of a mere external means. Theory, besides 
its use in altering the course of events, may be pursued independ- 
ently within certain limits,’ may be allowed to satisfy its proper want, 
and to use its own criterion. And the same thing again will hold 
good in the case of fine art. I indeed may wonder what purpose 
is served by torturing everything that is good and valuable under 
the head of practice. But, if the substance of all for which I have 
fought is conceded, I should think it unreasonable to dispute about 
a word. 

In the ordinary sense of the word practice therefore, according 
to Prof. James, truth need not be directly concerned with practice. 
Truth indeed must not become transcendent. It must not turn 
itself to some other world out of relation with the world of our per- 
ceptions and actions. But, solong as truth maintains its connexion, 
however indirect, with the sphere of our doing and suffering, the 
Pragmatist is satisfied. ‘‘ Any idea that helps us to deal, whether 
practically or intellectually, with either the reality or its belongings 

. will hold true of that reality” (p. 213). This denial of trans- 
cendence, this insistence that all ideas, and more especially such 
ideas as those of God or again the Absolute, are true and real just 
so far as they work, is to myself naturally most welcome. Most of 
us have, I think, now for some time accepted and tried to act on 
this principle. It hardly appears to me to be, at this time of day, 
revolutionary, but still if this is what Pragmatism means, so much 
the better for Pragmatism. 

And there is a further point on which Prof. James seems once more 
toendorse our ideas. I had been, [ confess, led to think that, where 
the Pragmatist took successful practice as the test of truth, he meant 
this to hold of the individual agent. The idea that worked best in 
the furthering of my individual existence, I thought, was truth for me. 
I understood in short that good for the individual and true for the 
individual were much the same thing, and that further the individual 
could apply this criterion. And naturally I found that this led to 
difficulty. We speak, for instance, of a man’s life being ruined by 
the useless discovery of some truth, say of his deceased wife’s in- 
fidelity, and we hardly see our way to set down a truth of this kind 
as error. But the whole difficulty, we now learn from Prof. James, 


- I have endeavoured to define these limits elsewhere. See Minn, N.S., 
No. 51. 
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was manufactured by ourselves. It is a living witness to our blind- 
ness, our incompetence and injustice, not to use terms still more 
abusive (p. 233). For Pragmatism, I now understand Prof. James 
to say, does not pretend to hold of the individual. The idea that in a 
man’s case does not work, or that works to his ruin, may for all that 
be true. For the true is ‘the expedient in the long run and on the 
whole’’ (p. 222). And, this being understood, the whole difficulty 
so far disappears. 

It is succeeded however, I would urge, by fresh troubles. For 
what is “the long run” and “the whole,” and how does the in- 
dividual get to know about things like these, which seem really 
beyond him? On this vital matter Prof. James, it seems to me, 
leaves us without much assistance. We may conjecture that “the 
long run”’ is the process that leads (if it really does lead) to the final 
victory of Good. We are reminded perhaps of that 


One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves, 


But I am very far from sure that we are reminded rightly. And 
what “the whole” is to mean seems, to my mind, beyond probable 
conjecture. Is it this or that set of beings inhabiting our planet, 
or is humanity but a small, a microscopical and an inconsiderable 
element among the beings that have value? In speaking of that 
which he terms “ humanism ’’ Prof. James would have felt himself 
compelled, we might have supposed, to deal with such dangerous 
ambiguities and such distressing uncertainties. But another course 
unfortunately seemed to him more desirable. The result, however, 
so far as I see, is that “the expedient in the long run and on the 
whole” remains unknown and unknowable. And yet it is this ap- 
parently by which the individual has to regulate his life. 

And possibly Prof. James holds that the individual must walk 
here by faith (296). The individual does not know and he can- 
not see that truth and goodness now are one, or how they ever will 
become one. But he must do what seems to him to be best, and 
again accept what seems to him to be true, and he must trust and 
believe that truth and goodness in the end will not be divergent. 
But, with this, the relative independence for us of truth, beauty and 
practical goodness, seems fully justified, and, so far as the practice 
of the individual is concerned, Pragmatism seems in short admitted 
not to work. 

And with such a result I, in the main, naturally find myself in 
accord. To me, as to many others, it seems that in the end truth, 
fact and goodness are one, though I am forced to admit that we 
cannot perceive and verify this unity in detail, and that therefore 
in and for the individual a relative divergence must be recognised. 
Hence between Prof. James and myself the difference in the end 
would be practically trifling. But, on the other hand, theoretically, 
as soon as Prof. James attempts to deal with first principles, the 
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case, I think, will be altered. For, as against our principle of 
immanent Reality, he seems to have adopted a transcendent Ideal. 
And that, I imagine the history of philosophy has tended to show, 
is a thing which, as an ultimate principle, will not work. 


(ii.) If the above interpretation of Prof. James is correct, Prag- 
matism is no militant creed. It isin harmony with views against 
which it is commonly understood to protest, and to imagine that it 
portends a new dawn of philosophy (6) would be obviously ridiculous. 
And I hasten to add that I have not imagined that Prof. James 
would accept his doctrine as it is above interpreted. I think it 
at least possible that he takes the whole theoretical side of mind to 
be an instrument worthless in itself, used to gain a valuable end 
which he finds it convenient to leave in darkness. I am sure that 
the common antithesis of intellectual or theoretical and practical 
appears in his pages (e.g., p. 188), and that the former of these 
words is used derogatorily. The conclusion that, at least for the 
practice of the individual, Pragmatism is untrue, seems to me con- 
trary to the whole tendency of Prof. James’s teaching. And, if I 
rightly understand him, Pragmatism, far from being a view which 
tends to reconcile extremes, is committed to the denial of anything 
contrary to pluralism. It is committed to the assertion of the 
absolute mutability of the Universe and the absolute reality of in- 
dividual disaster and evil. With regard to Prof. James’s doctrine 
of human Freedom, here, as elsewhere, I find it impossible to decide 
what it means.! But the pragmatic doctrine of Free Will, as it 
appears in this volume, seems to myself to be repeating that which 
I, for instance, under Hegelian influence sought to urge, in my 
Ethical Studies, some thirty years since. And Prof. James’s view 
of Freedom, whatever else it may be, must, I assume, be something 
which leaves him at liberty to denounce Hegel and his followers. 

The conclusion then which I would submit to the reader is that 
Prof. James’s Pragmatism is essentially ambiguous, and that he 
throughout is unconsciously led to take advantage of its ambiguity. 
It can at discretion be preached as a new Gospel which is to bring 
light into the world, or recommended as that old teaching of 
common sense which few but fools have rejected. The reader may, 
I think, be helped to appreciate this attempt to make the most 
of both worlds, if I sketch briefly for him another and, as I think, 
a better working creed. 

I perhaps may here recall the fact that I have advocated else- 
where certain views on first principles. But on the other hand I 
have seen, if I may say so, far too much of metaphysics to think 
of staking vital issues on the result of speculative inquiry. And for 
practical purposes I hold in reserve a belief, in common, I imagine, 


1T have remarked on this point some years ago in a former number of 
MinD, a reference to which in writing the above I unfortunately cannot 
give. 
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with an increasing number of persons, a belief, the advantages of 
which Pragmatism would, it seems, like to appropriate surrep- 
titiously. According to this practical creed there is in the end no 
truth for us save that of working ideas. Whatever idea is wanted 
to satisfy a genuine human need is true, and truth in the end has no 
other meaning. Our sense of value, and in the end for every man 
his own sense of value, is ultimate and final. And, since there is 
no court of appeal, it is idle even to inquire if this sense is fallible. 
It is this which in the end decides as to human interests, and, 
whatever ideas are needed to serve those interests, are true, however 
much these ideas are in contradiction with one another or even 
with themselves. The one question in the end is whether the ideas 
work. But there are degrees of truth because ideas may work 
better or worse, and because again the interests which ideas sub- 
serve are more or less valuable. The above is scepticism, if you 
please, but it is not the stupid scepticism which offers itself as 
positive theoretical doctrine. It is the intelligent refusal to accept 
as final any theoretical criterion which actually so far exists. And 
there is here no mutilation of human nature, since every side of life, 
practical, zsthetic and intellectual, is allowed its full value. We are 
emancipated once and for all from the narrowness of all one-sided 
attempts at consistency. 

When a man, holding to this less one-sided Pragmatism, says 
that he for instance believes in God, not a God but a God through 
whom perfect goodness in spite of appearance is real—how futile 
in the case of such a man are Prof. James’s findings. Prof. James 
will tell this man that he is a quietist, that he wants to “give up” 
and to “lie back,’’ and to avoid paying the just price of salvation 
through individual sacrifice and effort (276, 289, 292, 295). But 
the man will answer that, while he believes in the reality of perfect 
goodness, he believes also that nothing is more intensely real than 
individual action for good, and that he believes in these two things 
not one in spite of the other, but one even because of the other. 
And he will regret that Prof. James should be so wanting in ex- 
perience as to be unable to perceive obvious facts, and should be 
in such bondage to the traditional worship of theoretical consistency. 
And as against such a position, which I do not suppose Prof. James 
will call novel, what has he to offer and to object in the name of 
Pragmatism? He has offered at present nothing, so far as I see, 
beyond one-sided prejudices, and a blind appeal to theoretical con- 
sistency, and an uncritical faith in the ultimate validity of some 
undiscussed Law of Contradiction. 

But that Prof. James could accept the position I have sketched 
above to myself seems impossible. I do not suggest that the result 
is too sceptical for a Professor to endorse, but beyond this there 
are other obstacles which seem insurmountable. For, if the above 
is accepted, there is at once apparently an end of the new Gospel, 
with all its promises and all its boasts about a new dawn of philo- 
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sophy, together with its anticipatory outbreak of dithyrambic ecstasy 
(p. 257). And something perhaps even worse than this would follow. 
For Prof. James would forfeit all right to emphasise as ultimate 
truth the absolute mutability and incoherence of the world, and the 
absolute value of this or that individual success or disaster. In 
short all those prejudices on which he rides to the attack on Ab- 
solutism would have to be foregone. These ideas could, none of 
them, claim more than a relative worth, and their opposites would 
also and at the same time possess truth. 

But if Prof. James cannot be content with so broad a “ pragma- 
tism,” his alternative, I submit, is to develop his theory of first 
principles. Assuredly I am not alone in the desire that he would 
turn his back for a time on sporadic articles and on popular lectures, 
with their incoherence and half-heartedness and more or less plau- 
sible ambiguities, and would work in the way in which a man who 
seriously aims at a new philosophy is condemned to work, and 
with a result which I at least feel sure would repay his labour. 
And perhaps in the meantime he might remind his followers on this 
side of the Atlantic that, of course without prejudice to the future, 
it is not yet true that the crowing of the cock brings the sun above 
the horizon. 


II. I pass on now to consider the account of Pragmatism given 
by Prof. Dewey in Minp, No. 63, and here, as with Prof. James, I 
find much which to myself seems ambiguous. I am again left un- 
certain whether in the end I also am a Pragmatist, or where and 
how on the other hand [ fail to deserve that title. But I have to 
begin by putting on one side what to my mind are sheer irrele- 
vancies. I myself have long ago (1883) pointed out that theory 
takes its origin from practical collision, and again for myself theory 
implies a theoretical want and its satisfaction. And it is obvious 
that, if Pragmatism means no more than this, I, as I presume 
Prof. Dewey is aware, have been for many years a Pragmatist, 
and, however well he preaches, he is preaching here to one long ago 
converted. 

Certainly I must suppose therefore that for Prof. Dewey more 
than this is wanted for Pragmatism, and I must go on to inquire 
how much more is wanted. In the first place Prof. Dewey, I 
understand, insists that theory is only an instrument. Now’'we all 
know that there are instruments and activities which have no value 
but a borrowed one. They may be necessary, but still in them- 
selves they may be valueless or even worse. Hence we naturally 
ask if this is to be the case with theory, and again with fine art. 
And, if this is to be the case with one or both, we naturally want to 
be informed as to the ultimate source of the value which is trans- 
ferred to them. But, so far as I.see, Prof. Dewey Icaves us here 
without any answer. And I do not myself understand how any 
thinking person is justified in accepting a doctrine left in this am- 
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biguous state. In philosophy surely one has no right to teach that 
something is only a means, unless one is prepared to state the end 
to which it conduces and by which it is measured.!. And I must 
even be allowed to set this down as to my mind elementary. 
Passing on then unsatisfied from this point let us ask what is 
meant by the practical nature of thinking and truth. Let me say 
here at once that I have failed, I am sure, to understand what 
practical means for Prof. Dewey.? But an idea, it appears, is true 
only so far as it issues in behaviour. Now, as applied to the early 
life of the soul, I am prepared for the sake of argument to accept 
this statement unreservedly. It is not, I think, even as applied to 
the beginnings of intelligence, entirely correct. But I need not here 
enter on any reservation which seems to me to be required. Let us 
for the sake of argument agree that early soul-life (as I, for instance, 


1Prof. Dewey (p. 328) certainly denies that the end is the abstraction 
of ‘‘mere practice,” but such a denial is obviously no positive answer. 
And when he adds that he cannot believe that ‘‘any empiricist has ever 
entertained ” ‘‘ such a thoroughly intellectualistic construction,” I confess 
that he amazes me. The ‘‘empiricist” in my own experience is pre- 
cisely the man who more than others takes mere abstractions for re- 
alities. In any case if the Pragmatist cannot even attempt to state his 
own doctrine of ultimate value, that, it seems to me, is something like an 
admission of bankruptcy. 

2«* By practical,’ he says, ‘‘I mean only regulated change in experi- 
enced values” (p. 328). But, if Prof. Dewey means no more than this, 
his whole article is surely one long ignoratio elencht. How does such a 
definition exclude the existence of pure theoretical activity and practice / 
And, if it does not, what becomes of Prof. Dewey’s polemic? Pragma- 
tism on this understanding is in agreement with even an extreme one- 
sided intellectualism, so long as that asserts an intellectual need and 
activity. The reason, I venture to think, why Prof. Dewey fails to realise 
this, is that he uses ‘ practical’ in a further sense and passes unconsci- 
ously from one sense to another. In this further sense there is the 
usual opposition between practice and mere theory, and it is, I presume, 
with this sense in his mind that Prof. Dewey asserts (p. 335) that the 
truth of a mechanical idea is inseparable from the construction of a 
working model. In short, Prof. Dewey seems to define practice in one 
sense and then to slide, wherever it is convenient, into another sense. 
Either this, or he fails wholly to realise the nature of the position which 
he believes himself to be attacking. 

Another point which I may notice is the connexion, according to Prof. 
Dewey, between having an idea and holding it for true. There are 
statements as to ‘‘assumption” (328) and ‘‘hypothetic” (341) which I 
probably have failed to understand. They look to myself, however, as if 
Prof. Dewey was assuming the reality of ‘‘ floating ideas”? when in con- 
troversy with persons some of whom at least regard these ideas as a de- 
lusion untenable both in psychology and logic. And it seems to me 
further that the rejection of floating ideas tends to raise difficulties, the 
existence of which Prof. Dewey fails to recognise. I cannot but think 
that here, as elsewhere, a reference to Dr. Bain’s views would have been 
useful. But in any case the existence and possibility of mere ideas, 
Prof. Dewey should remember, is denied, and cannot in controversy be 
assumed. 
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urged some twenty-five years ago) has no ideas about things except 
the ideas of its own practical attitude towards them. And let us 
agree that, except so far as an idea actually issues in practical be- 
haviour, it cannot be retained.! Still does it follow from this that 
later on a theoretical need and satisfaction is not in fact developed ? 
Apart from such a hazardous conclusion the entire argument from 
origin appears to me to be worthless. And I presume therefore 
that Prof. Dewey’s main contention is this, that there is not now 
in fact any theory which is not practical and practical essentially. 

I would repeat that I have failed to understand Prof. Dewey’s 
real position. And I have remarked above on the fatal ambiguity 
that attaches to the word practical. But if we take practical in 
the sense in which it is opposed to theoretical—and if we do not 
take it so the whole controversy seems to vanish—objections to 
such a position present themselves at once. (1) Suggested ideas 
—some of them apparently remote from anything which I am to do 
or could do—are accepted as true. And not only this, but in many 
cases these ideas appear to coalesce with and to qualify my world, 
without any experienced collision and apart from anything which I 
myself seem to do. This account holds good of a large amount of 
actual present beliefs. And, though Prof. Dewey fails to recognise 
the extent to which this takes place, he appears to admit that in the 
case of “tested” ideas (341) we have judgments not issuing in 
actual behaviour. Further, even where ideas do concern my con- 
duct, I would submit that even here they need not be entertained 
practically and need not in this sense be practical. But in any case 
as we have seen, a large number of ideas at least appear in no sense 
to relate to my behaviour either in themselves or in their results. 
(2) I have so far dealt with cases where no actual preceding want 
or desire for the result can be shown to exist. But, even where 
the attained truth is the satisfaction of an actual desire, that desire 
and that want may be in a word a desire for truth itself. Know- 
ledge here, practical in one sense, will still not be practical in the 
sense of being concerned merely with my behaviour. And ‘con- 
cerned’ is not the word, for according to Prof. Dewey, if I rightly 
understand him, truth consists merely in my practical behaviour 
and is itself nothing otherwise. And, when I apply such a descrip- 
tion to the solution of every possible historical or abstract problem, 
I appear to myself to have arrived somewhere out of contact with 
actual facts. I can keep hold of them only when I admit that 
practice itself may be essentially theoretical. 

Prof. Dewey to some extent seems to be aware of these objections, 
but how he considers himself to meet them I am unable except in 
part to understand. I can therefore do little more than set down 
what seem to me to be possible ways of reply. The reader will 


*I do not discuss here the doubt which might be raised with regard to 
the ideas of suffering as apart from doing. If you go back far enough I 
should not suppose that such ideas exist. 


16 
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understand that in what follows, except where this is stated, I am not 
pretending to criticise Prof. Dewey’s account. I am detailing some 
points on which it seems to me that clearness is essential and has 
not been secured. (i.) The first answer to the above objections 
would consist in urging that truth is the behaviour of an idea rather 
than that of a man. When an idea acts and works in me in a 
certain manner that is truth, and therefore truth in this sense is 
practical. I mention this view though I do not suppose that Prof. 
Dewey would accept it. (ii.) Another way of showing that an idea 
is practical, although I really do not act on it, is to urge that I should 
act on it if the conditions were otherwise, or shall act on it perhaps 
in the future (339). This is the position taken long ago by Dr. 
Bain who, for some reason that I do not understand, is here ignored. 
It is of course open to the obvious reply that the question is about 
the actual and not about the possible or future, and that to identify 
these is not permitted.1_ We may perhaps put the same point other- 
wise by asking in what my knowledge that conditionally or in 
the futue I should or shall act, itself now actually consists. To 
answer for instance that with an idea there is a more or less tenta- 
tive struggle to act, and that therefore there 7s an act—-seems un- 
satisfactory. We do not always seem concerned with any struggle, 
and as to what “tentative” is to mean we require information, 
Any such phrase we recognise as an old device for going on saying 
that a thing is so, when obviously and visibly it is not so. But 
whether, and, if so, how far any of the above is applicable in the 
case of Prof. Dewey I am unable to say. (iii.) Let us then pass 
from the view that thought implies essentially an issue in external 
behaviour. Let us suppose that thought is always an act, and im- 
plies therefore of course a psychical alteration of myself. But let 
us suppose that this psychical alteration, though necessary, is not the 
main essence of thought. And let us take that main essence to lie 
in a qualification of reality which is ideal. If this is the view urged 
by Prof. Dewey, as I can hardly imagine it is, I must lament that 
he has so failed to express it clearly. With such a view it is obvious 
that in the main I agree, and how it should be urged against myself 
I am unable to understand. (iv.) And yet, agreeing in the main 
with such a view, I cannot wholly endorse it. For in the word 
“act” there is still too much ambiguity or else downright mistake. 
There are truths suggested and at once accepted where certainly 
there seems no act in the sense of my will or of my act. The idea 
seems to coalesce with, or, let us say, to be apperceived by my 
world or one of my worlds. In this case I am altered of course, but 
in what sense do I act? And can we even say here that, so far, the 
idea’s truth for me lies in its working and in its theoretical conse- 


1This point has been dealt with by me many years ago. I have ven- 
tured to remark that the uncritical identification of the real and the pos- 
sible is a leading characteristic of English empiricism. I would now 
venture in addition to invite the attention of Prof. James to this point. 
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quences? Have we not got in such a case, so far as I am concerned, 
something like passive acceptance of the idea? I agree that, when 
we reflect and when we come to the criterion of truth, the truth of 
an idea is inseparable from its theoretical results. And, if you like 
to add that here I always act, I am not concerned to deny this. 
But how this is to hold in the case of all acceptance of truth I am 
unable to see. Prof. Dewey seems to perceive the above difficulty, 
not wholly but so far as it applies to ‘ tested ideas’ (341). But his 
answer is, I regret to say, to myself unintelligible. What is ‘“ per- 
manent status’’? What is “energy of position” (p. 341)? To my 
mind these phrases seem to be no better than mere mythology. 
And to me they come as a tacit admission that the theory will not 
work when applied to facts.1 And I have already dealt above with 
the apparent attempt to revive Dr. Bain’s method of escape. (v.) 
Finally (to pass on) the issue of the idea in behaviour may be admitted 
not to hold now and here, at this time or of this agent. No more 
may be meant than that at some time the true idea will also be true 
practically. I hesitate however to understand Prof. Dewey in this 
sense even more than I hesitated in the case of Prof. James. With 
such a conclusion I should agree, if for ‘at some time will’ I may 
be allowed to write ‘somehow does’. Still in neither case, I submit, 
can such a criterion be used in detail. To some extent obviously 
therefore, I urge, we must remain content with mere theory. And 
really this is all for which I myself have contended and contend. 
And if you insist that such a state of things is only provisional, 
then, so far as I see, the provisional state of things will last as long 
as there are finite beings.” 

Against the preceding it may be urged, though I do not say by 
Prof. Dewey, that the question is about the main and general ten- 
dency of things. That general tendency is that the true idea is the: 
idea which works best even externally. And it may be added that 
this general tendency justifies the ultimate definition, although we 
cannot verify this definition in detail and in the case of all ideas. 
But such a position, if occupied by Prof. Dewey, would to my mind 
be wholly untenable, if at least he is committed to the doctrine that 
nowhere for us in our experience can truth be other than that 
which works practically. For such a denial is not only (as we have 
seen) out of harmony with fact, but in the end it would itself 
destroy the general conclusion and the ultimate definition. 

For how, I ask, are we to arrive at ultimate knowledge of the 
main tendency of things? Take this very question which seems to 
be at issue between Prof. Dewey and myself. We each of us are 


"Cf. Prof. James’s ‘‘ cold storage”. Why not ‘“‘ hibernation ” or ‘‘slum- 
ber” or “on half-pay” or any other mythological metaphor, whichever 
for the moment seems to bring most conviction ? 

__*The above, of course, justifies the distinction in practice between the 
idea — is really true and the idea which works best practically (p. 337 
note). 
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face to face here with a colliding situation, and as to this and so far 
we are agreed. Now what are we trying to do with this situation ? 
I on my side say that we seek primarily a theoretical solution. We 
are each of us attempting to find an idea which will work, work 
in the sense of qualifying reality ideally in such a way that the 
collision so far is at anend.! And I urge that this true idea does not 
in respect of its truth or falsehood imply a passage into any practical 
behaviour on my part. The idea involves a psychical change in 
me certainly, but that, I contend, is not the essence. If Prof. 
Dewey replies (as I think probably he does not), that this aspect of 
psychical change in me is the essence of truth and of falsehood then 
I would ask him to state this plainly and to attempt to face the 
problem on this basis. And I would ask him to remember that the 
question is not whether with belief and judgment there 7s a psychical 
change in me. The question is what we are to say about this 
psychical event, and how otherwise it must be qualified, so that it is 
not merely a psychical event but is specially a true or false belief 
and judgment. But if Prof. Dewey falls back upon practical result 
and non-theoretical behaviour, then 1 would invite him here to say 
what this is. What is it that I do here and what is it that he 
does here, each of us, I presume, differently in the case of the 
diverse ideas which we accept? I myself am unable to verify this 
issue in practical behaviour, and in any case the contention that this 
issue makes truth’s essence remains to my mind untenable. 

If however in this ultimate appeal to fact we are forced to re- 
cognise theoretical truth, then to go on from this basis to deny such 
truth, would be suicidal. To upset by knowledge about the main 
tendency of the world something for us more ultimate than such 
knowledge, seems to destroy knowledge altogether. To build further 
upon the foundation on which we stand is of course legitimate. To 
insist that truth, to reach perfection, must also in every case somehow 
issue in act, does not deny that truth for us, at least to some extent, 
must be sought and found otherwise.?2 On the other hand to insist 
on the practical result of the idea everywhere as the criterion of 
truth, and wholly to deny truth as existing otherwise, is, I submit, 
to insure disaster. But I must end as I began, both in the case of 
Prof. Dewey and of Prof. James, by deploring their ambiguity or my 
blindness, which in the end leaves me uncertain what it is that they 
mean to affirm and to deny. 

So much indeed of what Prof. Dewey urges seems to me so true 
and so admirably stated, that I can only applaud and regret that it 
should seem to be directed against views which I hold. I agree 
that practical collision is the origin of truth, and I agree that for 


1 On p. 330 Prof. Dewey appears to traverse this statement directly. 

2Jn the same way when a too ardent Darwinian teaches that the true 
idea is the idea which prevails, his position so far is consistent. But, 
when he goes on perhaps to insist that truth is nothing but prevalence, 
he falls into inconsistency if he now offers at least this truth as more. 
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truth to pass into a new practical result may be called (if we speak 
at large) truth’s natural and normal end. But that by us men 
theoretical truth, as well as fine art, must be cultivated, at least to 
some extent, independently, I am no less assured. The denial of 
this appears to me to violate facts and to threaten us with the muti- 
lation of our human ideal. And if theory and fine art, or either of 
these, is to have no worth of its own, let us at least be informed 
what in the end it is which really possesses value. On such a point 
to state no positive doctrine, and to leave it to opponents to lose 
themselves in more or less mistaken conjectures, is a course, I would 
submit, unworthy of such writers as Profs. Dewey and James. 

Prof. Dewey's article raises a number of interesting questions 
which would well repay discussion. Among these the apparent 
contention (334) that truth is nothing but that which I do with an 
idea, and that truth therefore is made by me, could hardly be dealt 
with except at length. That contention would become less am- 
biguous and more instructive, if the problem of falsehood were in- 
cluded, and again that of beauty and ugliness. The question 
whether and in what sense I can bring into being truth and beauty, 
ugliness and error, good and evil, and in one word value, has of 
course the highest interest. The answer that not only do I bring 
all this into existence, but that the distinctive essences of all these things 
are nothing beyond what I do and make—I hesitate to attribute to 
Prof. Dewey. And his isolated treatment of this question so far as 
regards truth, ignoring even the difficulties caused by falsehood, seems 
to me obviously insufficient. But to deal with this and other in- 
teresting issues raised in Prof. Dewey’s article, is here clearly im- 
possible. 

I propose again to say nothing here in reply to Prof. \Dewey’s 
discussion of certain views held by me. It is not that I do not 
value his criticism, or again that in most cases I should find it diffi- 
cult to make an explanation or a reply which, to myself perhaps, 
would be satisfactory. But I think it far better to defer anything 
which I have to say to another opportunity. Pragmatism proclaims 
itself, I understand, as a great new way in philosophy. Hence, if 
it is true, it is not true because those particular views with which 
I for instance am identified, are demonstrably false. Such an 
alternative might be convenient but it is, of course, indefensible, and 
with the injustice which it would offer to other views I could not 
associate myself. Pragmatism is true, if at all, because it can 
successfully deal with all ultimate issues. It may indeed be shown 
otherwise to be invalid, but it cannot otherwise be shown to hold 
good. And I will venture to add that in my opinion some such 
reminder as this (though perhaps not in the case of Prof. Dewey) 
seems desirable and necessary. 

F. H. Brapwey. 
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Tuis address falls into two parts, of which the first may be described 
as an endeavour to restate shortly and intelligibly the parts of Hegel’s 
greater Logic which deal with mathematics, while the second, having 
dismissed the “false” infinite, proceeds to some meditations on the 
“true ’’ infinite, z.e., the Absolute. These two parts have, so far as 
I can see, no connexion except that the word “infinite ’’ happens to 
be used both for a mathematical concept and for a (quite different) 
philosophical concept. What is rather curious is that Mr. Haldane 
himself seems to recognise this absence of connexion, for he says 
(p. 1): “An infinite series suggests, or ought to suggest, nothing 
analogous to an infinite God”. Apparently he conceives, however, 
that there is a dialectical connexion between them—that the infinite 
series, when its contradictions are brought to light and synthesised, 
is found to be merely an inadequate expression of an infinite God. 
To one who holds, as I do, that there are no contradictions about 
an infinite series, this connexion of course fails. I shall, therefore, 
say no more about the “true” infinite, confining myself to what 
Mr. Haldane says about the “false” infinite. I may remark, how- 
ever, that if I had the bestowal of the adjectives “true”’ and “ false,” 
I should interchange them, since I think the “ false ’’ infinite logically 
faultless, and the “true” infinite a mere chimera. When Mr. 
Haldane speaks of ‘modern logic,’ he must be understood as 
meaning the logic of Hegel (and his disciples) ; and when he speaks 
of “the conception of infinity,” he must be understood as meaning 
the conception of infinity as it existed in Hegel’s day. For this 
reason, what he says about the Infinitesimal Calculus is in the 
main not relevant to the present state of that science. It is true 
that he quotes (pp. 4, 5) two American authors, Dr. Bledsoe and 
Prof. Buckingham, in support of his contentions. These authors 
are, unfortunately, unknown to me except through Mr. Haldane’s 
quotations. In these quotations they describe, very accurately, the 
state of mind of an intelligent pupil who is being taught the Calculus 
by an ignorant teacher. They do not say that the teacher they 
have in mind is ignorant, but if he is not, the things they say are 


‘The Methods of Modern Logic and the Conception of Infinity. The 
Presidential Address to the Aristotelian Society. By R. B. Haldane, 
M.P., LL.D., F.R.S. Delivered at the opening meeting of the Twenty- 
ninth Session, 4th November, 1907. 
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no longer true. It seems a pity that Mr. Haldane has not (ap- 
parently) had the good fortune to come across any of the recog- 
nised modern authorities on the Calculus, such (for example) as the 
Encyklopddie der mathematischen Wissenschaften.' If Mr. Haldane 
had read any such authority, he would have found that, while his 
criticisms of Leibniz (p. 5) are fully justified, no such criticisms are 
applicable to the present theory of the Calculus. He would there 
have learnt that the whole subject proceeds without ever introduc- 
ing the infinitesimal, that the fundamental conception is that of a 
limit, and that a limit is something quite different from what non- 
mathematicians suppose it to be. I will endeavour to explain these 
points, though it should be said that only careful study makes it 
possible to grasp them thoroughly or to see their bearings. 

Mr. Haldane sums up “the broad working conceptions of the 
Differential Calculus ”’ in two propositions (p. 7) :— 

(1) “A differential Coefficient expresses the rate of change of a 
function with respect to its independent variable.” 

(2) “If there be a fixed magnitude to which a variable magnitude 
can be made as nearly equal as we please, and if it be impossible 
that the variable magnitude can ever be exactly equal to the fixed 
magnitude, the fixed magnitude is called the limit of the variable 
magnitude.” 

He proceeds: ‘‘ Now, this second proposition bears the mark 
of the cloven hoof. The idea of negligible difference is present 
in it,” 

As to the first of these propositions, it should be observed that, if 
the modern “ arithmetisation’’ of mathematics is not all a mistake, 
it puts the cart before the horse. ‘“ Rate of change” is a phrase 
which can only be interpreted by means of a differential coefficient, 
and therefore we must first define the differential coefficient before 
we can speak of the rate of change. As regards the second pro- 
position, it does not constitute a definition of “ limit,’’ but a property 
which belongs to limits of a certain particular sort, namely limits 
of magnitudes in compact series of magnitudes in which, given a 
magnitude a, and a difference of magnitude c, there is always a 
magnitude b, other than a, such that the difference of a and bis 
less than c. This is an extremely special case, not realised in most 
of the series in which limits exist. As for the “idea of negligible 
difference,” this is not present even in this special case. The reason 
why Mr. Haldane supposes it present is, presumably, that he attri- 
butes to mathematicians the belief that a variable “ultimately ” 
becomes equal to its limit. No such belief is involved in the notion 
of a limit, and in many cases it would be palpably inapplicable. 

In order to be clear on the subject, it is necessary to realise, in 


‘I mention this as being the most official, but exactly the same account 
of the matter will be found in any other well-informed modern book. 
See for example Dini’s Theorie der F'unctionen einer verdinderlichen reellen 
Grésse (Leipzig, 1892). 
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the first place, that a variable does not vary. A variable is a sym- 
bol which is to have one of a certain set of values, without its being 
decided which one. It does not have first one value of the set, and 
then another; it has at all times some value of the set, where, so 
long as we do not replace the variable by a constant, the “some” 
remains unspecified. Another point on which it is important to be 
clear is the following. A limit belongs, properly speaking, not to a 
variable, but to a class contained in a series. When we speak of 
the limit of a variable, we mean the limit of the class of values of 
the variable. A third point on which confusion is common is, that 
a limit does not belong to a class intrinsically, but only in relation 
to some series in which the class is contained; a class may have 
one limit in one series, and another in another, or it may have a 
limit in one series, and no limit in another. Finally, a limit must 
not be conceived as something to which the successive terms of the 
class approach indefinitely near; they may all be at an infinite dis- 
tance from the limit, or at a distance which remains permanently 
greater than some given finite distance; or the series concerned may 
be one in which there is no such thing as distance or difference. 

The definition of a limit is as follows. Given any series, and a 
class a of terms belonging to the series, a term x belonging to the 
series is called the wpper limit of a if every member of a precedes 
x, and every term of the series which precedes x precedes some 
member of a; x is called the lower limit of a if every member of a 
follows x, and every term of the series which follows x follows some 
member of a. 

A few illustrations will make this definition clearer. 

(1) Let our series consist of all rational numbers of the form 
2m —1/n, where m and n are finite integers (not zero), and the terms 
are arranged in order of magnitude. Then all terms of the form 
2—1/n belong to this series ; that is, the class whose members are 

2-1, 2-1/2, 2-1/8,2-1/4... 

is contained in the series. These terms, in the whole series of 
rational numbers, would have 2 for their upper limit, but 2 is not a 
member of our series. In our series, they still have an upper limit, 
but the limit is 3. For every term of the above class is less than 3, 
and any member of the series which is less than 3 is less than some 
member of the above class. But it cannot be said that the idea of 
“ negligible difference” is present here. The difference between 3 and 
2—1/n does not diminish without limit as n increases; on the con- 
trary, the difference is always greater than 1, and has 1 for its lower 
limit in the whole series of rationals. 

(2) Let our series consist of the rational numbers in order of 
magnitude, and let the class a consist of all those rationals whose 
square is less than 2. Then this class has no upper limit. For any 
rational 2 which comes after every member of a cannot have its 
square less than 2, by definition, nor equal to 2, because no rational 
has its square equal to 2; therefore its square is greater than 2. 
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But the rational numbers whose square is greater than 2 have no 
lower limit, therefore there are rationals less than x and yet greater 
than every member of a. Therefore no rational] « is the upper limit 
of a. But if instead of taking the rational numbers only, we admit 
irrational numbers also, and choose a out of the series of rational 
and irrational numbers combined, then a has a limit, namely, /2. 
Or again, if our series consists of all rationals whose square is less 
than 2, followed by all rationals whose square is not less than 4, 
then a has an upper limit, namely 2. 

(3) If we consider the whole series of integers, finite and infinite, 
arranged in order of magnitude, then the class of finite integers, con- 
sidered as part of this series, has an upper limit, namely the smallest 
of the infinite integers (which is the number of finite integers). 
Here, so far from any question of “negligible difference’ coming 
in, the difference between the finite integers and their limit remains 
constant and infinite. 

The notion of a limit is, in fact, a purely ordinal notion, involving 
no reference to quantity whatever, and applicable to cases in which 
the “difference ” between different terms of a series has no definable 
meaning, as, for example, to series of points in space or moments in 
time. In the particular case in which our whole series is that of 
rational numbers or that of real numbers, it happens that, if 2 is 
the limit of a class a, then the limit of the class of differences a—y, 
where y is any member of a, is zero. But obviously we cannot de- 
fine limits by this property, first because it involves a circle in 
definition, and secondly because, even if this objection were circum- 
vented, the definition is only applicable to certain very special cases, 
not to series in general. 

We thus see that limits involve no such notion as “ negligible 
difference ’’ or infinitesimals. When, therefore, a differential is 
defined as a limit, it must not be inferred that infinitesimals are 
necessary to its definition. And, in fact, the so-called “infinitesimal 
calculus ” nowhere assumes infinitesimals. The notation “dy/dx,” 
introduced by Leibniz, survives in practice owing to its technical 
convenience ; but in fundamental definitions the notation “ f’ (x),” 
for the differential or derivative of f(x) is more commonly employed, 
in order to avoid the fallacious suggestion of a fraction, with infini- 
tesimals dy and dz for its numerator and denominator. I will not 
here attempt to give the full definition of the derivative of a function, 
as it is very complicated, and depends upon the definition of the 
limit of a function for a given value of its argument. The definition 
of the derivative will be found in any standard work,! and should 
be studied by those who wish to criticise the Calculus. Neglecting 
niceties, however, a few remarks may serve to avoid misunder- 
standings. 


1 E.g., Encykloptidie der mathematischen Wissenschaften, ii., A 1, pp. 20- 
22; ii, A 2, p. 60. 
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The derivative f’ (x) of a function /(x) is the limit (in case there is 


one) of 
f (x+8)-f (2) 
8 
as 6 approaches zero either from above or below. This means that 
a number z is called the derivative of f (x) in the point a, if, 
given any number e, there is a number 7 such that, if 5 is any 


number (other than 0) between — 7 and », / - oe differs 
from z by a number which lies between e and —«. It is to be ob- 


served that — is a function of 3, and that /’ (x) is the 


limit of this function for §=0, not the value for 5=0. The value 
of a function for a given argument is a different conception from its 
limit for that argument; sometimes the two are equal, sometimes 
both exist and are unequal, sometimes one exists and the other does 
not. In the present case, though the function has a limit for §=0 
wherever / (x) can be differentiated, the function never has a value 
for 5=0. In finding its limit for 8=0, only finite values of 6 are 
involved ; it is a sheer misunderstanding to suppose that 6 becomes 
infinitesimal in the limit. Another point which is important to ob- 
serve is that functions, even when they are continuous, do not in 
general have derivatives; it is a stroke of luck when a continuous 
function has a derivative. When, therefore, philosophers argue as 
if differentiability were a consequence of continuity, they are guilty 
of a mathematical error, though one which, until about forty years 
ago, the mathematicians shared with them. The theory of limits, 
and the modern treatment of the Calculus as based on this theory, 
are by no means easy, and require careful study ; but philosophic 
criticism which is unaware of them can hardly hope to be fruitful. 
In Hegel’s day, the procedure of mathematicians was full of errors, 
which Hegel did not condemn as errors, but welcomed as antinomies ; 
the mathematicians, more patient than the philosophers, have re- 
moved the errors by careful detailed work on every doubtful point. 
A criticism of mathematics based on Hegel can, therefore, no longer 
be regarded as applicable to the existing state of the subject. 

In spite of the title of Mr. Haldane’s Address, he does not deal 
with the modern mathematical conception of the infinite, or attempt 
to show that it is in any way self-contradictory. I have therefore 
not undertaken to defend it against the epithet “false,” but have 
attempted rather to bring to the notice of philosophers certain facts 
which, so far as I can see, invalidate practically everything that has 
been written by philosophers, from Leibniz downwards, on the 
logical basis of the Calculus. These facts are not very new, and not 
at all in dispute. It seems time, therefore, that philosophers who 
write on the subjects in which they are relevant should begin to be- 
come aware of them, as doubtless they would have done sooner but for 
the technical difficulties with which the study of mathematics is beset. 
B. RussE.ut. 



































VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organisation. By 
Epmunp Montgomery. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Pp. 462. 


Dr. MontGomery is well known to the older readers of Minp. Be- 
tween the years 1880 and 1889, he was a frequent contributor ; 
and in his articles at that time may be found the central ideas of 
his new volume. Trained ag a biologist, he adopted from the first 
a biological interpretation of nature and human life; though in such 
a way as to involve a metaphysical interpretation of biology. His 
present work is divided into two parts; the first gives an account of 
the fundamental problems of philosophy still awaiting solution— 
such as substantiality, causation, the external world, subject and ob- 
ject—with an historical survey of the attempts that have been made 
to solve them; and the second offers the biological solutions of all 
these problems. This arrangement necessitates a discussion of 
each problem twice, and leads to a good deal of repetition, especially 
in the tireless polemic which the author carries on against every 
form of Idealism. 

Dr. Montgomery’s own theory is ‘“ Epistemological Naturalism ” 
(p. 100): a representative theory of cognition, from which emerges 
a cosmological conception similar to Spencer’s Transfigured Realism. 
Common Sense and Science are alike concerned, he says, not with 
the phenomena given in perception, but with an extra-conscious 
world, which is the source both of phenomena and of self-conscious- 
ness. In defence of this doctrine he assails alike Absolute Ideal- 
ism, Transcendental Idealism and Phenomenism. From Plato and 
Aristotle to Hegel and Mill, through the whole course of philosophy, 
he pursues his enemies; exposing the vanity of attempting, on the 
one hand, to disparage and neglect the sensuous world; or, on the 
other hand, of pretending that sensuous phenomena, as such, can 
make up a permanent world of real causes common to all spec- 
tators. The criticisms upon Leibnitz and Kant seem to me to be the 
most effective ; those upon Hume less so, because they sometimes 
depend upon putting a dogmatic construction upon sceptical conclu- 
sions, 

The first and the necessary precondition of solving all philosophi- 
cal problems is, in Dr. Montgomery’s view, a scientific epistemology. 
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This must ‘show how individual consciousness can be legitimately 
transcended ; how it happens to yield universally valid knowledge ” 
(p. 27); for “the common rational experience of all human beings 
must certainly have a common source of information”. The same 
epistemology must also explain Identity (p. 37); the external 
World (p. 51); and Memory (p. 59). It begins with “ this cardinal 
truth, firmly established by modern philosophy,” “ that our individual 
conscious states are the sole direct medium of revelation ’’ (p. 61). 


But such conscious content is obviously a transient phenomenon,, 


without reality, substantiality, power or permanency ; and, there- 
fore, all inquirers are obliged to assume some extra-conscious agency 
that has these attributes. Substantiality is the paramount philo- 
sophical problem; it requires us to reconcile the contradictory 
characters of something that is permanent and, at the same time, 
the source of all change ; a task in which no one has yet succeeded. 


Now there is one thing, and only one, in the world that satisfies. 


these requirements, namely, “the extra-conscious entity which is 
perceptually revealed as the living organism”. This is continu- 
ally wasted in activity, but continually restores itself, ‘remaining 
identical and yet manifesting constant changes ”’; ‘it is in all reality 
the only genuine substance known in nature ”’ (p. 197). 

Again, the entire fabric of knowledge, the vision of the external 
world and of self, the past and the future, is given to us from 
moment to moment in our present awareness; and the richness of 
this experience, its intricately significant complexity, depends on 
“the vast fund of latent knowledge we call our memory ”’ (p. 73). 
But memory depends upon the same reintegration of the metabolic 
process, enabling the living being “‘to emit in successive, ever-re- 
newed moments of awareness memorised and systematised experi- 
ence” (p. 234). And causation, the reference of an “occurrence to 
an antecedent cause, presupposes the organically connected memory 
of the previous conscious experience” (p. 331). Similarly all 
other philosophical problems must be referred for their solution to 
the same fact of vital organisation. And by ‘vital organisation’ 
we are to understand not the visible body but “the extra-conscious 
power-endowed existent perceptually revealed as our organism ”. 
“This our real being emits directly, from within, our own conscious 
content ; and indirectly, through roundabout external sense-stimu- 
lation, it compels also its perceptual representation in observers” 
(p. 133). These internal and external effects of the same real being 
give rise to the supposed duality of soul and body, subject and 
macrocosm (p. 152). But the most important result of discovering 
this real ground and matrix of consciousness is, that it vindicates the 
truth of our belief in other minds, and enables us to escape from 
the Solipsism which is the unavoidable conclusion of every sort of 
Idealism. 


Such is a brief and, of course, very inadequate outline of the 


main contention of this remarkable book. But by the way the 
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author assails not only the whole line of earlier philosophers but 
also some of the most prominent doctrines of contemporary science ; 
the conservation of energy (P. II., § 4); the cell-theory of organic 
life (P. I., § 8); the doctrine of Natural Selection as the general 
explanation of organic development (P. II., § 7); and he maintains 
the existence of teleology in Nature (P. II., § 8). At none of these 
points does his argument seem to me successful; but no doubt the 
readers of Minp are most interested in the theory of Epistemological 
Naturalism ; that, whereas the conscious presentation of the world 
in momentary awareness is a transient forceless phenomenon, the 
reality with which science and practice are alike concerned is extra- 
conscious being, “ efficient influences, whose intimate nature remains 
unknown”’. This doctrine contains, I think, an important considera- 
tion; but it is enforced and worked out in such a manner as to be 
extremely misleading. 

The important consideration is that, on analysing our beliefs with 
regard to the world of which we are conscious, we find that some- 
thing remains that cannot be expressed in terms of consciousness, 
that is to say, something that is not a phenomenon. We believe 
that the world would exist though no organic sentiency were present 
jn it, and when, therefore, it could not exist as a phenomenon; if 
two of us examine a coin we believe that it is one identical thing, 
though, as a phenomenon for us severally, it can only be the same, 
not identical. This belief in some non-phenomenal or extra-con- 
scious, or transcendent condition of the world is inexpugnable: no 
philosophy has ever succeeded in suppressing or evading it. But, 
then, as soon as we attempt to use this belief to construct or explain 
experience, we are misled and deluded ; for it is quite indefinite and 
cannot explain anything; and any appearance that it may offer of 
assisting in construction or explanation, is due to the paralogism 
of conceiving the extra-conscious being as a duplication of the 
phenomena. Hence epistemological Naturalism should maintain 
two propositions: first, the reality of a non-phenomenal world is 
a necessary belief; secondly, all knowledge or truth, in the stricter 
sense, is concerned with phenomena and the relations of phenomena. 
And thereupon it should proceed to construe the scientific categories, 
substance, cause, universal, subject and object, as they are appli- 
cable to the world of knowledge; should elaborate, that is to say, 
a scientific methodology. 

But Dr. Montgomery, having established the first of these pro- 
positions, reverses the second; declares that in the phenomenon 
there is neither substance nor cause ; refers us for the right under- 
standing of the world to the extra-conscious reality, to ‘those effi- 
cient influences whose intimate nature remains unknown”. And 
this is precisely the doctrine that most conduced to the triumph 
of the ancient scepticism: ‘the reality of causation you admit 
to be unknown;; so, in fact, it is unknown; and there is an end 
of your science’. It was by seeing this and, in some measure, 
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providing against it, that Berkeley became the founder of modern 
Methodology. 

How can a man of extensive learning and penetrative insight. 
overlook these plain considerations? To the best of my judgment, 
he does it by exaggerating the transitoriness and insubstantiality of 
immediate awareness; he errs with Plato. The language in which 
he describes immediate awareness is crowded with metaphors. 
For example: “All psychical or idealistic phenomenalism leads 
inevitably to unmitigated Nihilism, to a phantasmagoria of evan- 
escent meaningless appearances, floating an instant in the unsub- 
stantial media of subjective space and time, and vanishing again 
into the same vacancy whence they emerged. Nihilism is what 
consciousness in its own secluded sphere is exclusively freighted 
with” (p. 60). As for Physics, its immediate object of investigation 
is ‘‘a mere visual phenomenon ”’ (p. 265). “It isclear that a world 
built of nothing but ephemeral stuff, such as conscious phenomena 
are really made of, would at best be but a dream” (p. 72). Many 
similar passages might be quoted, all tending to disparage empirical 
reality, or immediate perception, by reducing it to a vision or a 
dream. But what is a vision ora dream? Something incoherent 
when compared with empirical reality. For empirical reality is the 
standard, in comparison with which ‘ phantasmagoria,’ ‘evanescent 
appearances,’ ‘mere visual phenomena,’ and ‘dreams,’ are felt to be 
unreal. After reading such passages as the above, let the reader 
fixate his inkstand (for every reader of Mrnp has an inkstand), and 
ask himself whether it is evanescent, meaningless, insubstantial, 
floating in subjective media of space and time, and so forth. On 
the contrary, it is quite steady, significant, substantial, objective. It 
may be investigated physically and chemically to your heart’s con- 
tent ; and as you will certainly not finish the examination to-night, 
you can take it up again to-morrow. It is the plain truth that, 
from Plato to Dr. Montgomery, all who have disparaged the reality 
of the world of human perception have committed a gross fallacy of 
observation ; they have perversely and persistently misdescribed the 
fact that stands before them. They have, I suppose, been led to do 
so either by misconceiving the nature of universals or by refined 
physical considerations. The latter, probably, is Dr. Montgomery’s 
case ; he knows that the cerebral processes corresponding to per- 
ception are in continual flux, and assumes that perception is simi- 
larly transient, contrary to the plain fact. 

One wonders the more because Dr. Montgomery is, of course, 
well aware of the actual conditions of physical inquiry. ‘The vast 
array of biological facts,’ he says, “verifiable at all times by what- 
ever competent investigator, has been collected by a host of close 
observers of sense-compelled percepts, and has not beén excogi- 
tated by single philosophers from an ideal totality of Being concep- 
tually hypostatised. The biological knowledge of our body is based 
on perceptual facts scrupulously ascertained by means of visual 
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and tactual awareness, etc.” (p. 100; cf. pp. 126, 379). How 
would this be possible if sense-compelled percepts were evanescent, 
meaningless, insubstantial, floating in subjective space and time? 
Plainly the fundamental scientific categories, substance and cause, 
are somehow implicit in experience, and it is the business of epis- 
temology to criticise and define them in relation to experience. As 
to the notion of Force, so important to Dr. Montgomery, Spencer, 
Schopenhauer and others, I cannot discover that in this volume it is 
anywhere criticised or defined ; and in default of definition nothing 
is so ambiguous, so liable to become meaningless, insubstantial, 
subjective. 

That substance, again, is to be derived from the metabolic process 
rather than from any other mode of objective experience, is a very 
questionable position. Recovery from a disturbance of equilibrium 
is not peculiar to organic substances. Many things that undergo 
disturbance without destruction are far more enduring than any 
animal organism. In fact, there is an opposition between the attri- 
butes of substance, identity in spite of change, and the conditions of 
memory. If the metabolic process resulted in the restoration of 
identity, memory could have no physiological parallel ; for it requires, 
as some one has said, that every experience should leave “a scar,” 
that the restoration should bear the traces of the disturbance. 

The place of consciousness in Dr. Montgomery’s world may 
seem precarious : apparently its function is, as Schopenhauer thought, 
to guide the organism: ‘it indispensably and exclusively serves as 
guidance in all our actions” (p. 363). But how can ‘ephemeral 
stuff such as conscious phenomena are made of’ give any guidance ? 
What is the effective connexion between the guide and the organism 
guided? And how does he know the way? It is rather unkind of 
me to raise all these difficulties, and a poor return for the pleasure 
and mental stimulus that I have derived from reading this brilliant 
book. Perhaps my readiness to notice what I cannot agree with 
is influenced by the recognition that, as to the extra-conscious reality, 
Dr. Montgomery’s view is the same as my own, and by my strong 
feeling of the dangers that beset that doctrine; how easily, on the 
one hand, you may step from it into Mysticism, or, on the other 
hand, into Scepticism. It is a narrow ledge, off which one easily 
topples into ‘the intense inane’; and if I were to presume to give 
advice, it would be to mark the spot and come away. 


CaRVETH Reap. 


Thought and Things ; a Study of the Development and Meaning of 
Thought or Genetic Logic. By J. M. Batpwiy. Vol. L.: 
Functional Logic or Genetic Theory of Knowledge. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, 1906. Pp. xiv, 273. 


Ir is difficult, if not impossible, to appraise the value of Prof. 
Baldwin’s book, for the reason that it is only the first third of a 
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work planned to extend to three volumes, and constantly refers 
forward to ‘vol. ii.’ or ‘vol. iii.’ for the justification of question- 
able statements. This is obviously a practice to be avoided by a 
highly technical writer on difficult subjects, if he wishes to be in- 
telligible. Hence it should be understood at the outset that our 
present account of Prof. Baldwin’s aims and achievements is in 
many respects tentative and subject to revision. 

Still it is possible to sketch the general plan of Prof. Baldwin’s 
undertaking. He conceives it as the study of ‘Genetic,’ as opposed 
to ‘Formal’ and to ‘Metaphysical,’ Logic. This he regards as 
‘the Knower’s Logic,’ and as at the same time a ‘ Real Logic,’ 
capable of explaining every stage of knowledge and of grasping 
“the actual movement of thought as instrument to a genetically 
built-up and evolving reality” (p. 13). What this conception in- 
cludes may perhaps be gathered from the chapter headings. 
Chapter I. Definition of Genetic Logic: IT. Progressions in the 
Cognitive Mode: III. Pre-logical Cognition: IV. Memory Objects: 
V. The Inner-Outer Dualism : VI. Semblant Objects: VII. Mean- 
ing: VIII. The Development of Meaning: IX. Negative Meaning: 
X. The Mind-Body Dualism: XI. The Subject-Object Dualism, 
which arrives at the logical judgment. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the present volume Prof. 
Baldwin only gets to the borders of what is usually called Logic. 
He promises to deal with the Genetic Theory of Thought in the 
second, and with the ‘ hyper-logical ’ functions (ssthetic and rational), 
with applications to Real Logic and philosophy, in the third volume. 
But he is no stickler for the term logic as applied to his genetic 
description (p. 18). This, as he rightly remarks (p. 38), rests its 
claim on its fruitfulness and “in so far as it succeeds, it will be its 
own justification”: at present his aim is only “ to introduce certain 
summary conclusions which are to be made pivotal in later develop- 
ments, and which only cumulative considerations can in any sense 
finally establish” (p. 260). Unfortunately the present incomplete- 
ness of the work renders it impossible to forecast its success and to 
say how far it will meet this test. One can only wonder how Prof. 
Baldwin’s formidable apparatus of technical terms and distinctions, 
which vies with Kant’s in its complexity and difficulty, will work 
out in the end. Will he be able to control his machinery, or merely 
involve himself and his readers in its clutches? Qu vivra verra. 
Meanwhile his method has obvious advantages. He can postpone 
the final reckoning. He can put aside or evade any question he 
does not wish to discuss (cf. p. 37). He can tell us that dubious 
assumptions are only provisional and methodological. He can bid 
us persevere to vol. iii., if we would understand. He can demand 
to be heard out to the end and assure us that then all that now seems 
arbitrary, obscure, and unconvincing will become clear. 

A critic, in short, must practically confine himself to enumerating 
the points which seem to him to be lacking in obviousness, and 
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begging Prof. Baldwin to explain them in the sequel. As such 
points may be mentioned e.g. (1) the identification of ‘lower’ and 
‘higher’ with the genetically ‘before’ and ‘after’ (p. 20), and the 
difficulty (partly confessed on p. 102, ».) of really working out this 
temporal relation ; (2) the putting of ‘play’ before ‘meaning’ and 
the representing of ‘make-believe’ as prior to serious activity (in- 
stead of regarding the former as derivative and subsequent) ; (3) the 
divorcing of ‘meaning’ and ‘judgment’ and its treatment as tem- 
porally prior to the latter; (4) the assumption, in general, of ‘ pre- 
logical’ ‘cognition,’ and (5) the definition of all judgment as 
‘mediate ’. 

It will, however, also be pertinent to improve the occasion in 
order to reflect on the general status of the ‘Genetic’ method, and 
to point out what are the presuppositions of such a treatment of 
Logic as Prof. Baldwin attempts. It is clear, in the first place, that 
it cannot be purely descriptive. We cannot, that is, start wherever 
we like and rise by a simple and unmistakable route to the very 
apex of logical theory. It is one thing to start from introspection 
of adult psychic process and to observe how it now organises itself, 
and quite another to start from psychological observation of an in- 
fant or animal mind, and to try to interpret what we think we see 
therein. Clearly, moreover, there is occasion for infinite fallacy 
and confusion in the passage from one to another of these ‘genetic’ 
standpoints. Even, therefore, if we had definitely started by ob- 
serving the genesis of knowledge in a human infant’s mind—and 
Prof. Baldwin does not make it at all clear that such is his actual 
starting-point—we should still have before us a difficult problem of 
interpretation. What we observe will depend on what we have 
assumed, and are prepared to see and look for. Inevitably our 
general philosophical convictions and aims will colour our vision, select 
our ‘ facts,’ and largely determine our descriptions. Thus the end we 
believe ourselves to have reached will be read back into, and there- 
fore will be really prior to, what we take to be the beginning. So far, 
therefore, from ‘Genetic Logie’ being a way of avoiding logical con- 
troversy and of simplifying logical study, it will simply add to the list 
of alternatives a number of alternative ways of ‘ genetic ’ construction, 
which will seem acceptable or the reverse according to the critic’s 
philosophic bias. 

This is a complication which Prof. Baldwin appears to have over- 
looked. Nor are the de-facto presuppositions implicit in his deserip- 
tions of a particularly obvious or alluring character. He starts e.g. 
his ‘ pre-logical’ cognitions from ‘sensation,’ which he conceives as 
merely ‘given,’ and assumes to be cognitive of ‘objects’. Even on 
genetic principles this would seem to involve a twofold disadvantage. 
(1) It renders unintelligible and inexplicable the subsequent activity 
of selective intelligence. (2) By reading back into the beginnings 
of knowledge the conception of definite physical ‘ objects’ which we 
have ultimately achieved, it utterly obscures the merit of this 
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achievement, by eliminating the difficult problem of the discrimina- 
tion of ‘real’ and ‘unreal’ objects, and by blurring the important 
distinction between logical and real ‘ objects’. How thoroughly the 
whole description of the genetic advance to knowledge, as it is ex- 
perienced by the subject, may thus be vitiated, may be gauged by an 
incidental remark of Prof. Baldwin’son dreams. He says (p. 203), 
“‘dreams are so bizarre or so detached from any ‘real’ context that 
they are discounted without more ado”. However true this may 
be from the standpoint of the advanced psychologist, it is most cer- 
tainly not true genetically, and forms a beautiful example of the 
‘ psychologist’s fallacy’. For genetically the discovery of the un- 
trustworthiness and illusoriness of dreams has been a long and 
laborious process both in the child and in the race. Clearly, there- 
fore, a philosopher who conceived ‘sensation’ differently, and re- 
garded ‘objects’ as the end terms of a long epistemological process, 
which had differentiated them from ‘sensations,’ ‘illusions,’ 
‘memories,’ ‘fancies,’ ‘dreams,’ etc., would arrive at a very dif- 
ferent sort of ‘genetic logic’, It may be predicted also that the 
‘passivism ’ which is inherent in Prof. Baldwin’s account of the 
‘datum ’ of sensation and pervades also his account of memory (he 
never refers to recollection !), will prove no small obstacle in his 
path when he comes to justify the importance he attributes to 
‘selective thinking ’. 

It is clear, then, that Prof. Baldwin’s is not the, but at most a, 
“ genetic logic,’ and for this among other reasons, it does not seem 
possible quite to waive the inquiry whether it is, or necessarily leads 
to, a logic at all. Certainly to get anything like a genuine logic, 
questions of fact and of validity would have to be far more sharply 
distinguished than Prof. Baldwin attempts to do. For however 
thorough our ‘ psychologism,’ however close we make the interde- 
pendence and correlation of logic and psychology, it can hardly be 
maintained that the mere recognition of a psychic occurrence is ipso 
facto sufficient to guarantee its logical value. 

This difficulty is well brought out by Prof. Baldwin’s treatment of 
the genesis of ‘common’ objects. He gives an elaborate classifica- 
tion of ‘common’ meaning under six rubrics (pp. 143-148), and yet 
almost wholly avoids the logician’s crucial question, viz., How do we 
ascertain whether the meanings which claim and mean to be ‘com- 
mon’ really are common, and whether the claim can be made good ? 
His sole comment on this problem is to say (p. 146) that “the 
limit of the meaning is seen in the fact that, from the psychological 
point of view, it may be mistaken; others may not share it as the 
meaning itself presupposes they do”. J.e., the meaning process as 
it is conceived in ‘ genetic logic’ may always be wrong, but this 
‘logic’ offers no suggestion as to how this wrongness may he 
remedied or its claim to rightness be tested ! 

It remains to note that the proof-reading has evidently been hasty 
and that misprints like ‘ Ehrenfel’s’ for ‘ Ehrenfels’s’ (p. 234), ‘in- 
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tension ’ for ‘intention’ (in the phrase ‘ first’ and ‘second intention ’) 
(p. 266), and ‘will’ for ‘shall’ (pp. 138, 268) have an unscholarly 
appearance. Nevertheless, it must be recognised that the final ver- 
dict on Prof. Baldwin’s work must be suspended, and the present 
writer for one will follow attentively his efforts to grapple with a 
very difficult subject, and will watch with interest how his ‘ genetic 
logic’ works out on more strictly logical ground. 


F. C. S. ScHILueEr. 


Reason, Thought and Language ; or The Many and The One. A 
Revised System of Logical Doctrine in relation to the Forms 
of Idiomatic Discourse. By Douauas Macterang, M.A., some- 
time Fellow, Lecturer and Chaplain of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. London: Henry Frowde, 1906. Pp. xv, 583. 


THE author of this book is occupied upon “an effort to strengthen 
and revivify Formal Logic . . . by bringing it into closer connexion 
with the living facts of thought and speech”. He is of opinion 
“that both ancient and recent views upon various parts of logical 
theory require examination, and that the entire subject can be with 
advantage rehandled’’, And he is specially wishful to withstand 
the efforts of those “ ‘new logicians’ who hold that there can be 
reasons without Reason,” and of those traditional logicians who 
make “the implicit explicit without the help of a middle term” 
The work is written for “any intelligent reader,” repetitions are 
to be pardoned because the book is not one which is likely to be 
read straight through, and omissions are to be welcomed, as other- 
wise the reader might suffer from ennwi. With regard to the 
repetitions no one will complain: in any philosophical subject they 
are of the greatest service in making the writer’s position clear. 
Nor are there any serious lacung in Mr. Macleane’s treatment of 
Logic, as he understands its scope and method. Many of his 
chapters, too, are characterized by their freshness of treatment of 
a well-worn subject. The ordinary lay reader will find the work 
decidedly of service in giving him an insight into logical doctrines: 
But the book on account of its want of succinctness cannot be re- 
commended to the student, and the logical specialist will not find 
much in these pages that is new. 

Perhaps we may say that Mr. Macleane’s six hundred pages 
embody one of the last attempts that will be made to bring out all 
that is contained in the old syllogistic logic. That there is some 
utility in studying inferences with three terms no one with any due 
knowledge of that study can at all doubt, but to believe that such 
material constitutes the whole of Logic is to be under a serious 
misapprehension. That Mr. Macleane has quite failed to realise the 
significance of the generalised logic is apparent both from the fact 
that he hopes to revive logic on the lines above indicated and from 
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his actual references to Boole and the so-called mathematical logi- 
cians. It is asserted on pp. 393-4 that “we cannot, however, for a 
moment admit that logic is a branch of mathematics,’ and that it 
is not “possible to admit that Thought is really but adding and 
subtracting’’. Now mathematical logicians never asked that any 
such things should be admitted. If Mr. Macleane had studied the 
Introduction to Venn’s Symbolic Logic, which has been accessible 
for a quarter of a century, these statements about the subsumption 
of Logic under quantitative Mathematics would never have been 
made. It would have been seen that + even in quantitative Mathe- 
matics does not by any means always indicate addition, and that 
the sign in Logic denotes something quite different from that pro- 
cess. Again a calculus is not necessarily something to do with 
numbers only. In general language it may be said to be a pro- 
cedure that enables us by utilising certain rules to reach conclusions 
that reason, if it had been exercised upon the special material 
referred to in the problem, would have reached if it had proceeded 
correctly. Both the term Calculus and the symbols that are em- 
ployed in quantitative mathematics may well be employed in logic, 
provided that it is always logical notions to which the term and the 
symbols have reference. 

But Mr. Macleane has another complaint against the notion of a 
logical calculus. He argues that equational logic is at fault because, 
as Mr. Bradley says, “the process of reason does not consist in sub- 
stitution’. But this is no argument against the elaboration and 
employment of such a calculus. As long as correct conclusions are 
reached it does not matter in the slightest whether the procedure in 
the calculus is or is not the same as that which reason would adopt 
if it attempted the solution by its own unaided efforts: 

At the same time I do not disagree with Mr. Macleane’s doctrine 
that there cannot be reasons without Reason. I think that what he 
says on this subject is important. It is, therefore, desirable to point 
out that a logical calculus is quite compatible with the view which 
he here holds. At first sight it certainly appears that, if a con- 
clusion is reached in the way that it is when the logical calculus is 
employed, we have proceeded not by any compulsion that Reason 
has exercised upon our thought, but in a quite irrational manner. 
Such, however, is not the case. Reason at the outset compels us 
to accept certain primitive propositions, and throughout the solution 
compels us to apply certain of them in certain cases. Having under- 
stood what is meant when the principles of the calculus are ex- 
pounded we cannot but accept them as true, and having started on 
our process of solution we cannot free ourselves from the conviction 
of the propriety of applying those principles in the manipulation of 
our symbols: Reason is occupied at both these points, but it is not 
occupied upon any special material that may be symbolized. 

After having argued that logical notions must not be dealt with by 
means of a calculus because this (1) is mathematical in character 
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and (2) does not represent the process of reasoning, Mr. Macleane 
gives up his position by declaring that “if algebraic or geometrical 
forms are applicable to logical propositions, it can only be on the 
side of quantity and extension”. Now, with regard to this special 
statement, it may or may not be true, but the question will have 
to be debated much more adequately than it is in the pages of 
this book. It is asserted, for instance, that ‘“ the circles and other 
diagrams used to illustrate syllogistic mood and figure are imper- 
fectly applicable to reasoning in intension’’. But there follows 
only an allusion to the old Eulerian diagrams (p. 394, n. 3). The 
author does not consider the improved employment of circles 
suggested by Dr. Keynes or the figures suggested by Dr. Venn. 
The proposition which Mr. Macleane mentions can, when regarded 
in comprehension, be very well represented by Venn’s method. 
The truth is Mr. Macleane in his treatment generally, and, indeed, 
in somany words, makes obvious that he is entirely under a mis- 
apprehension as to the scarcity of specialists in Formal Logic. He 
asserts that they “have of late been almost as scarce as canonists 
or line-engravers”. It would be the simplest matter possible to 
mention at least a dozen names of writers who have during the last 
few years treated special portions of Formal Logic. One is in- 
clined to ask at what rate Mr. Macleane desires that logical specialists 
should be produced. 

Within the limited sphere in which he works Mr. Macleane is, 
however, for the most part both sound and suggestive. This will 
be seen from a consideration of his statements that it is only when 
we go outside the data that our reasoning ceases to be formal, the 
subject of logic is rational consequence in thought, logic combats 
fallacy not falsity, logic is more directly concerned with judgments 
(which can be mistaken) than with concepts (which cannot), there 
is a rational compulsion laid upon thought, any ground of division 
is logically admissible, definition is subjective since the meaning or 
intension of a name is so, assertiveness admits of no degrees. Also 
he is with the majority of logicians in holding the doctrine that 
“induction is only the ordinary Logic applied in a particular way,” 
and he brings out much better than many writers do the part that 
intelligence plays in selecting and arranging the materials for the 
deduction of a law (p. 580). 

With regard to Mr. Macleane’s elaborated doctrine that there 
cannot be immediate inference from a single proposition his argu- 
ment may in the following way be shown to be invalid. He says: 
“But ‘Some Y’s are X,’ implied in ‘All X’s are Y’, can only 
be regarded as obtained inferentially from that judgment if the 
axiom that the greater contains the less be considered as a mentally 
supplied major premiss”’. Now, if this were true, it would follow 
that in dealing with three terms in (say) the First Figure we should 
require not merely the relation of the minor and major to the 
middle but also to have the dictum expressed as a premise. The 
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two premises, that is to say, would not by themselves warrant our 
drawing the conclusion. Thus a two-term argument is an argu- 
ment with more than two terms, and a three-term argument one 
with more than three terms. That is to say, reasoning which 
is syllogistic is asyllogistic, which is absurd. The truth, of course, 
is that the relation of the three terms in a syllogism is intuitively 
obvious, and that what is intuitively obvious is expressed in general 
language (in the First Figure) by means of the dictum. 

In conclusion it may be observed that this book contains a large 
number of examples, selected from many subjects and from several 
languages. There is no Index—a fact which in such a large 
volume is to be regretted—but there is an admirable Table of 


Contents. 
A. T. SHEARMAN. 


Morale des Idées-Forces. Par AuFrrepD FournnEr. Paris, Félix 
Alean, 1908. Pp. Ixiv, 384. 


To treat any topic in terms of “ idées-forces’’ is necessarily to place 
oneself at the psychological point of view. It is, for that very reason, 
in M. Fouillée’s judgment, to place oneself at the most effective of 
all points of view for the statement of the ethical thesis. Here, 
“remplagant partout les entités transcendantes du dogmatisme par 
des pensées qui se réalisent’”” (p. xiv), we are to find ourselves on 
firm scientific ground, and still to be at a heart of things which 
biological and sociological considerations fail in themselves to reach. 
Mere “évolutionnisme’’ we supplement and correct by reference 
to the inward consciousness of ends. We can dispose of the para- 
dox of an ultimate aspiration after unconscious automatism—such 
as that of Nietzsche—because, as reasonable psychologists, we 
can see how its attainment would exclude all appreciation of 
attainment. 

The reader who turns over the pages of La Morale des Idées- 
Forces in comfortable irresponsibility, free from the necessity of 
pressing upon their contents with his own groping conjectures—in 
order to co-ordinate them into sufficient definiteness for criticism 
—may enjoy the lithe motion of the exposition without being be- 
wildered by its elusiveness: he will find topics of modern interest 
treated with sanity and acuteness: the intellectual illumination will 
here and there gather for him into brilliance: and he will find 
himself in the presence of large and suggestive, if not always 
securely balanced, ethical conceptions. 

The main division of the work follows the line of the primary 
divisions of psychology. Parti. deals with “ Eléments Intellectuels 
de la Moralité,” and the two books of part ii. take up respectively 
the “ Eléments Sensitifs” and the “Eléments Volitifs”. The 
last chapter of the book on “Eléments Volitifs” is devoted to 
“La Culture Esthétique’—a fact which may be construed as 
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a warning of difficulties in the work that are not inherent in the 
subject. 

More obviously at home in this section of the work is the 
theory of liberty “conciliée avec le déterminisme’”’. The object of 
this theory is to restore ‘au sein du déterminisme méme, l’idée 
de puissance indépendante’”’ (p. xxii). The theory is not now 
stated for the first time by M. Fouillée, and does not, his remon- 
strance suggests, now for the first time baffle a reviewer. Liberty 
“n’est pas une donnée initiale de l’humaine nature, une sorte de 
puissance toute faite’. It is “une conquéte finale et ne peut 
s'acquérir que progressivement’’ (p. 274). In this progressive 
realisation determinism itself, not reduced to “lois mécaniques,” 
but following “lois psychiques” (pp. 272-273), becomes “ par l’idée 
méme de liberté, un instrument d’expansion et de délivrance ” (p. 
xxii). I do not know how far M. Fouillée would feel that a genuine 
precipitate of his theory had formed in a mind fain to define its 
essence thus: That in the very business of conceiving the idea of 
liberty and independence, as a necessary object of desire, conscious- 
ness is reflectively so thrown back upon itself as to begin gradually 
working out the reconstruction of its own content and tendencies— 
thus determined to be increasingly its own determinant. 

Seeking the base of moral existence, we learn (p. ii.), that “la 
moralité se fond elle-méme en se concevant et se concoit par le seul 
fait que nous sommes des étres conscients”. ‘Le seul fait.” 
Every essential of morality, then, can be scientifically derived from 
the fact of consciousness—or rather, presumably, self-consciousness.' 
And yet, can it? For in the preceding sentence we have had two 
doctrinal bases assigned—‘“‘le fait de conscience,” and “ l’idée-force 
de moralité’’; and I find no clear determination of their relation. 
That the “idée morale”’ is directly derived from the “fait de con- 
science ’’ (p. xxxviii), does not quite settle the doubt, for derivation 
may be direct without being so immediate as to exclude the neces- 
sary co-operation of some other principle unnamed. And if such a 
principle be excluded, why are the bases dual? The “ fait de con- 
science "’ would be itself sole and sufficient base. Now whatever 
sort of differentiating principle so seriously intervenes between “ la 
fait de conscience ”’ and the derived “ idée-force de moralité ” * as to 
constitute them distinguishably two bases for ethics, has surely a 
function sufficiently important to be more than tacitly implied. 
Must it not be, if such be its case and office, itself a deeper and 


'M. Fouillée does not define his attitude to the distinction between 
‘conscience’ and ‘‘ conscience de soi’’: and I am not sure how far he 
draws it. On p. 69 ‘‘la conscience’ appears itself to be ‘réflexion sur 
soi”. But on p. 30 it is ‘“‘la conscience de la conscience’ which becomes 
‘“‘T’idée de conscience ”’ 

_7On p. 30, the ‘idée” (not ‘ fart”) ‘*de conscience” is ‘‘ en morale, 
Vidée-force fondamentale’”’. Whether it then is identical with ‘‘l’idée- 
force de moralité ” is still an open question. 
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more independent second base than that which it helps merely to 
derive from “le fait de conscience ” ?! 

On p. ix we are introduced to the “idées fondamentales de 
l’éthique, dignité, valeur, bien,’ and so on. These ideas are a dis- 
coverable content of a normal human consciousness, and certainly 
they could not exist as they do without self-consciousness. But are 
they so derived from self-consciousness as to require no other con- 
stitutive principle, of equal or superior moral importance, for their 
explanation? For example, it is self-consciousness, enabling us to 
exist to ourselves, that makes possible the inward formulating of the 
demand on our part that we shall be “respectés”. And it is true, 
as M. Fouillée very tellingly observes (p. xiii), that in virtue of this 
very demand we inevitably become entitled to respect. As he puts 
it, “La volonté d’étre respecté rend respectable”. But granting 
such relatively self-sustaining efficacy in this moral idée-force, is it 
due to its formulating or to its content? Presumably we cannot 
deny a share in the efficacy to the latter. Then it becomes a crucial 
question: does self-consciousness really account not only for its 
formulating, but for the whole moral content thus formulated? Is 
self-consciousness the sufficient and exclusive ground of its tendency 
and significance? Or, on the other hand, does that content, in 
some degree otherwise determined, dignify self-consciousness with 
an office and significance weightier than it could have possessed, 
save as lending its animation to such acontent? These alternative 
questions involve an issue of crucial importance for settling the true 
ethical standpoint. The ambiguity which I have tried to signalise 
leaves their decision at hazard. 

After book i. has dealt with the Moral Subject, book ii. deals 
with the Moral Object, and the theory of Objective Values. Such 
values can, it appears, be constituted, e.g., by the degrees of 
development attained in themselves by physical organisms (p. 110). 
The aim seems to be to show a harmony between the moral idea 
and cosmic conditions, in the absence of which the moral intention 
would remain void (p. 106). But the addition of such a “ fonde- 
ment cosmologique”’ to our “ fondement psychologique”’ looks a 
very grave one. If the immediate need of it has to be admitted, 
the assured self-founding of a morality conceived as essentially a 
matter of our consciousness does not seem to be availing us very 
far in the process of actual ethical structure. We have seen that 
it is not made so clear as it might be whether our author does 
intend to commit himself to depending purely upon such self-founding 


The indefiniteness in which the matter is left may be further illustrated 
from the fact that on p. 1x we are told that the origin of the moral idea 
cannot be completely determined : but are free to conjecture whether this 
is only because we cannot discover the origin of consciousness (p. lix), or 
whether it also involves us in hesitation as to the entire origination of the 
moral idea by consciousness. To say that consciousness is ‘‘le germe ” of 
the moral idea (p. lix), only leaves the case hanging on the interpretation 
of a metaphor. 
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or not. Our suspicion that the untrammelled advance of this specu- 
lative enterprise requires exclusive regard to one side of an ambiguity, 
while its apparent security assumes the quiet sustaining influence 
of the other, recurs. 

Under the notion of “ Rapport du Sujet 4 l’Objet,” the third book 
substitutes, in accordance with the self-engendering aspect of the 
moral system, a theory of a “ Persuasif Supreme ’’—of our moral 
self-persuasion—for that of a Categorical Imperative. The ultimate 
shortness of ethical reach inevitable, I believe, in any system which 
is not at bottom vital rather than legal, is justly signalised by saying, 
“La supréme expression du bien n’a pas lieu en termes de loi”’ 
(p. 192). In contrast elsewhere (on p. 23), there is presented, as 
Christian and Kantian, the conception of “une nature tout égoiste ” 
associated in man with “une /oi supra-naturelle, différente de 
l’humanité méme et de notre conscience propre’’. But surely this 
conception, so far from answering to a Christian estimate of ethical 
possibilities, rather has affinity with the very situation which Christi- 
anity essentially condemns, in order to supersede legal relations by 
fulness of life. The ethical principle here, however, is free from 
the impossible conceptual confinement from which M. Fouillée’s 
principle rebounds into ambiguity; since it is not only inwardly 
vital, but at the same time quite avowedly responsive. 

The topic of book iv. is ‘‘ Rapport des Sujets entre eux”. Society 
is hyper-organic. Organically the good of the part is related to the 
good of the whole: but socially the good of each part and the good 
of the whole are identified. 

The fundamental discussion of “altruisme”’ is, however, rather 
assigned to the first book, as belonging to the analysis of the 
Subject. 

The formula Cogito ergo swmus—modelled on the declaration of 
Descartes—is given as being simply an expression of the fact of 
consciousness (p. ii). Conscious intelligence is by its very nature 
a principle of désintéressement—a doctrine which I question in itself 
less than I question its ethical force and availability. 

I submit that it is just the peculiar individuality of feeling-con- 
sciousness that gives chief meaning to self-sacrifice, and makes the 
ethical problem what it is. Our intelligence, to the extent that it 
is viewed abstractly, and as it were de-personalised, seems to flatten 
out into an appearance of negative impartiality which we, as con- 
crete individually-feeling personalities, do not really possess. What 
is more, if we turn from theory to actual life, and examine ourselves 
as in the midst of it, we may find that the kind of impartial dis- 
interestedness which suggests itself as natural to abstract intelligence 
is one that would never adequately take possession of ws, in the 
warm depths of our human capacity. Of course, if ideas can ab- 
sorb into themselves the functions of the whole mind—and we find 
the idée “jouissant de la conscience qu'elle a de soi et de l’acte par 
lequel elle se pose” (p. vii)—and the entire personality is recon- 
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structed as itself just a system of idées-forces, it becomes more or: 
less conceivable how such a system might have, and have as a 
sufficient expression of its fullest life, something of that aspect of 
impartiality which would belong to an impersonal intelligence. 
And for M. Fouillée, ethical values being essentially impersonal, 
personality has worth just in the degree of its impersonality (p. 233). 
But the ethical problem of unselfishness is not solved by showing 
how, supposing the entire life were interpretable on the scheme of 
intellectual concepts, that problem would disappear. 

We are assured, on p. 241, that “la nature 4 la fois individuelle 
et universelle de l’intelligence’’ does imply “la nature & la fois 
individuelle et wniverselle de la sensibilité méme”. But can we so 
merge the profound difference between the two cases? That ele- 
ment in thought which we can share universally—the communi- 
cable element—includes what may be regarded as its essence from 
one point of view. In reference to feeling we have no such point of 
view. I doubt if a theory of epistemological necessities, and “ satis- 
factions de notre intelligence,” can span the width of the fine psy- 
chological paradox, or gather to itself the ethical fascination, in- 
volved in the aspiration after unselfish love. 

Husert Foston. 


Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der 


neweren Zeit. Ernst CAsstreR. 2 vols. Berlin, 1906, 1907. 


CassIRER claims to bring to a focus the multifarious intellectual. 
activities of the period from the Renascence to Kant, by the recovery 
of the point of view from which the development appears as a unity, 
and from which alone, therefore, its solution, or contribution to solu- 
tion, of its problem admits of adequate appreciation. The solidarity 
of the principle of the method of modern science with that idealism 
which has for its keynote the notion of continuity of function is 
complete and fundamental. If it appears a far ery from the differ- 
ential calculus to the use of universals in knowledge, or again from 
the doctrine of absolute space to the ontological proof, the reason 
lies in divergent ability to make technical use of the instruments 
proper to the two spheres of manifestation, and in consequent failure 
to appreciate the bearing of inquiries, apparently remote, upon our 
own artificially limited interests. If we cannot understand Descartes. 
or Leibniz alone without such reduction to unity, still more is this 
the case, when following back and forth the threads in Leibniz’ 
web, we need to find a place for Galilei and Euler, for example, in 
the same organic system with Henry More and Crusius. Cassirer 
comes to the historic task with a firm grip on the principles of science 
and of philosophy in their real unity mid apparent diversity, with an 
adequate mastery of the modern languages, and with a marked 
historical sense. The result is a measure of success upon which he 
and his readers may be well congratulated. 
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In the earlier portion of the work special excellence belongs to 
the sections on Galilei and Kepler, the Belegstellen being chosen 
with particular care and relevance. The chapters on Nicolas of 
Cues, with its debt to Uebinger, and on Campanella, and the slighter 
sections on Valla and Ficinus are also attractive. The most instruc- 
tive individual passages are the elucidation of the text whi materia, 
ibi geometria and the wholly admirable discussion (vol. i, p. 134 
sqq.) of Gabavrella’s anticipation, from within the limits of a reformed 
Aristotelianism, of the metodo risolutivo. The nature of Galilei’s 
advance upon this inductio demonstrativa, through his control of the 
mathematical instrument and his familiarity with modern instances, 
is shown with enlightening clearness. The transition from the in- 
duction of fact to an inductive method, the rejection of empiricism 
for an experientialism whose key is analysis, gains much in intelligi- 
bility. 

On some of the dyewperpynror I venture to think that Cassirer is 
not so successful, probably through a defect of sympathy. In general 
it may be said that, unless an author is either a pioneer in the 
mathematico-physical advance or offers something in the way of an 
anticipation or of point of departure for some later thinker of impor- 
tance, he tends to get at most a fair field from our author, but in any 
case no favour. Campanella escapes because he is regarded (vol. i., 
p. 226, rather against the dates, v. Hoffding, Hist. Phil., E.T., i., 
154) as a link between Augustine and the Cartesian cogito, and again 
as the manifest influence at work upon Spinoza in the stage repre- 
sented by the Korte Verhandeling. Cassirer’s note with confirma- 
tory references and passages, vol. ii., pp. 621-625, is quite decisive 
here for Campanella rather than Bruno. 

Certain other sections miss fire somewhat from the fact that 
Cassirer’s knowledge of Aristotle is so overlaid with later learning 
that an Aristotelian explanation never naturally suggests itself in the 
elucidation of a doctrine. The passage on Bovillus (vol. i., p. 82 
sq.) should have connected with the De Anima, rather than with 
the general Aristotelian view of substance. The reference in Locke’s 
‘sensitive knowledge’ to alc Onots Kata ovpBeBnKos is missed. The 
lack of grip in p. 109 sqq. on the reform of the Aristotelian psycho- 
logy, with some positive inaccuracies, as when d0€a is described as 
a stage between sense and imagination, tends to mark this limitation. 
After all no historic period is more than relatively self-contained. 

The sections on the Cartesians are especially good. Here Cassirer 
is in part upon ground which he has traversed before, but nothing 
of what he here gives could well be spared, save perhaps the portion 
dealing with Burthogge. The Oxonian serves as a link, doubtless, 
between Geulinex and Locke, and, while TATA@ON and Vindicie 
Pedo-Baptismi are not rare in libraries, the more important books 
are hardly to be had, but he is merely the docile pupil of Geulinex. 
The latter’s criticism and its limitations are excellently treated of. 
And Malebranche, who rather than any of the English school is 
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the true father of psychology, is very worthily presented. The extent 
and the limit of Hume’s debt to him is well defined. The verdict 
on Pascal, who had the clue and turned his back on the solution, is 
characteristically severe. 

Of Spinoza the most striking fact noted is the relation of his con- 
ception of genetic definition to that of Hobbes, whose influence upon 
him has heretofore been regarded as confined to political theory. 
Apart from this point and the note as to Campanella already referred 
to, the treatment is rather adequate than illuminating. Of Leibniz 
Cassirer has said his say elsewhere. (See Minn, N.S. 46, April 
1903, where Mr. Russell takes a view less favourable than the 
present writer’s of Cassirer’s use of the material available through 
Cantor.) Leibniz finds a forerunner, as Cassirer thinks, though 
scarcely one that influenced him, in Herbert of Cherbury with his 
analogia. 

The English school from Bacon onward, in its main experiential 
line of development, suffers a little by being put after Cartesian or 
semi-Cartesian writers not earlier in date. Bacon is on the whole 
the conventional Bacon of the tradition, the light that failed. Locke, 
too, does not succeed in thoroughly interesting Cassirer. Is there a 
critical element in him, and was he influenced therein by the Car- 
tesian circle? and so forth. What are his views of substance, time 
and space, mathematics generally ? Cassirer, perhaps from avoidance 
of Riehl’s sphere of influence, contributes little to the general under- 
standing of Locke. He is, one may venture to think, wrong in 
saying that Locke had no definite theory of innate ideas in view in 
his polemic. Surely he thought that he had Herbert. We are 
inclined to think that the use which Cassirer makes (vol. ii., p. 
199) of the phrase as to simple ideas and relations in Locke's Essay 
ii, 21, § 3, though verbally valid, is, if regard be had to Locke's 
essential meaning, really an irrelevance. Hume, too, whether from 
lack of sympathy or from the conviction that he has been abun- 
dantly presented to the German reader elsewhere, is something of a 
conventional figure in Cassirer’s hands. 

On the other hand Hobbes and Berkeley meet with sympathetic 
insight and the chapters on these two thinkers are admirable. The 
rationalist side of Hobbes, his definition of cause in its relation to 
Bacon’s forma, his genetic principle already referred to, his definition 
of conatus with the idea of the infinitesimal trembling on the verge 
of discovery, his deficiency in technical mathematics which leaves 
him ultimately side-tracked—these are well brought out. 1n regard 
to Berkeley Cassirer sees the function of representation, which has 
been adumbrated in Fracastoro, and which comes to fruition in 
Kant’s schematism of the categories, first find its definite place in 
Berkeley’s treatment of abstraction. Starting from this point he 
makes the transition to Berkeley's later idealism much more plausible 
than it usually looks to be. The thing that is inevitable is not the 
advance towards the Humian position but the break with sensationism. 
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This view perhaps somewhat ignores the effect on Berkeley’s 
system of that visualisation or pictorial representation which Ribot 
has somewhere noted as a marked psychological characteristic of 
his mind, and which is a help towards understanding the naive part 
he takes in the mathematical controversies of the time. But it is 
at any rate grounded in the fact that Berkeley had reached the 
definite difficulty which, as Cassirer holds, Kant intended the schema- 
tism to resolve, cf. vol. ii., pp. 570 sqq. A further novelty in Cas- 
sirer’s account of Berkeley is the position, justified with confirmatory 
passages and references (vol. ii., p. 670 sqq.), that Kant’s Berkeley 
is not the Berkeley of the Principles and the Three Dialogues but 
the Berkeley of the Siris. 

In this division of Cassirer’s work the failure is the chapter on 
Gassendi. His references to ancient atomism are otherwise hesi- 
tating in tone. The view, e.g., of Democritus, vol. i., p. 298, is 
correct, but is discounted by a different conception, vol. ii., p. 138. 
And that this is perhaps a vulnerable spot in Cassirer’s wide and 
accurate learning is made more probable by the failure to discrim- 
inate where Epicurus is before the court and where Gassendi, 
when dealing with the latter. 

Outside the empirical school we have discussions of Herbert, 
Digby, Collier and others. The way in which Collier reached his 
idealism through the antinomy as to infinite division is well shown. 
The philosopher who comes least by his own in this section is Reid. 
Reid is affiliated to Lord Herbert, but treated, if that is consistent, 
as offering merely a psychological solution. The significance of 
Reid’s presentation theory of perception is quite missed, though 
from the point of view of Cassirer’s own idealism surely of grave 
import, but naive realism, and philosophy of common sense are 
names that Reid’s speculation seldom can make headway against. 
The paradox of Prof. Pringle-Pattison in Scottish Philosophy that 
Kant is in substance contained in Reid would be indeed news to 
our author. 

A section of great interest is devoted to the carrying of the 
development a step further in its scientific aspect. The controver- 
sies in which Berkeley and Leibniz, Henry More and Newton were 
involved as regards the nature of space, the disputes in which the 
ark of the Lord was, or was supposed to be, in some sense carried 
to battle, involve a chapter in the history of the epistemological 
development which is rarely so clearly presented before the philo- 
sophical reader as here. Weare working towards the understanding 
of how Euler and others, with their bringing to light of what was 
involved in continuity, infinity and the like mathematico-physical 
rubrics, paved the way for Kant. 

The chapters on the preparation for Kant and Kant’s development 
in his precritical period are among the most noteworthy in the book. 
The enormous amount of labour that has been bestowed on Kantian 
exegesis according to the exacting canons of the last generation has 
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been faithfully utilised as material for a sane selection, and in place 
of the generalities as to Leibnizio-Wolffian dogmatism and the like, 
dear to the hack University lecturer, we know how to put Lambert 
in his place—it has got gradually lower within living memory,—and 
are given a very clear presentation of the effect of Crusius on Kant 
with much more of the same type. Cassirer holds that Hume’s 
influence has been both exaggerated and placed far too early. He 
dates the passage in the Reflexionen which derives causality from 
activity as late as 1764-66. Kant’s first restiveness and tendency 
to move in the direction of the problem of pure experience must be 
held to be motived not by a Humian stimulus but by an impulse 
from the general scientific movement. Kant carries to Hume a 
point of view won from contemporary or pene-contemporary natural 
science in the hope to find it philosophically grounded. He finds 
his hope frustrated, but certain phases in Hume’s version of 
problem give him pause, and enter as the to-be-criticised into the 
circle of his thought. Surely this is substantially right. 

The chapter on the Critique shows how in the Kantian system, 
the principles of method, and the lines of solution of departmental 
problems, immanent or explicit in his predecessors, were precipitated 
in a unity which was the end of one state of development and the 
beginning of another. The transcendental ideality of space, the 
clue given by the mathematical synthesis a priori, the schematism, 
the thing in itself, to be justified—on a line of defence suggested by a 
phrase of Simmel’s—by its function in knowledge, not as existence 
outside knowledge, are the points most fully developed and insisted 
on. Cassirer will have nothing to do with the treatment of the 
schematism as a bridging of the cleavage between sense and under- 
standing, as if these were clearly two, nor with the position that 
the doctrine of the noumenon is a recognition of an unresolved 
dualism. He rejects too the stressing of consciousness in general 
in the way which pressed to its logical conclusion means back to 
Spinoza and forward to Hegel. In his interpretation he might 
indeed be right as to Kant’s essential meaning, but he makes too 
little, perhaps, of lacune that Kant saw to be such, but left 
provisionally unfilled. It is good to point out, as Cassirer does, 
that phanomenon in the scientific manuals of the period immediately 
preceding does not imply a separate something to appear, a masked 
reality which is other than it seems. It is perhaps not so good to 
discount the statement as to the dualism of sensibility and under- 
standing (Kritik, ed. 2, Introd., § 29), and to compare the thing in 
itself regarded as a limiting conception to the horizon (vol. ii., p. 597) 
with consequent presumption of its shifting nature, its relative 
character. But the time-honoured controversy of ad vertwm and 
.ad sensum, of the limits of ‘sympathetic’ interpretation and devel- 
opment, is not to be solved to-day nor to-morrow. 

Of the detail of this section a good example is the proof that 
the distinction of extended as an analytical predicate of to-day, 
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heavy as a synthetical was derived from the teaching of the 
Newtonians. 
iCWe have given but samples of the range of Cassirer’s inquiries, 
the qualities of his work and their compensating limitations. Of 
'Telesius and Bruno, of Montaigne, of Pico, of Maupertuis, of Bosco- 
vich and the rest, he has much to say and that much worth the 
saying. And the references and adduced passages are sufficient and 
not bewildering. That his contribution to his subject is solid and 
rich in novelty, both as to the angle from which it is viewed, and as 
to the spoils which a connoisseur’s industry has amassed, should be 
obvious. In his determination to bring into an organic unity the 
science and philosophy of a ‘great year’ he has shown here and 
there that he is not omniscient. And his organising thought has 
caused some writers who deserved a more central place to drift into 
the marginal fringe of attention. But he emphasises throughout that 
the problem of knowledge must find its solution within knowledge 
itself, that immutable substantial forms as understood by the Aris- 
totelianism of medizval orthodoxy have been perforce giving way to 
concepts regarded as functions, where what is constant or continu- 
ous is principle, with often reversal of results. He shows the 
parallelism of aspect, merging in essential identity, of this develop- 
ment on the one hand and the evolution on the other of the method 
of analysis which has conquered nature by obedience and achieved 
the regnum hominis of which Bacon, because ayewpetpyrtos, did but 
dream. And he has worked it solidly out in its history from the 
confusion which ensued upon the definite bankruptcy of Scholasti- 
cism down to the transitory pause that ensued upon the triumph of 
the Critique of Pure Reason. And hereby Cassirer has achieved 
a place peculiarly his own. 

A conspectus of the writers treated of, with their dates, and an 
index are to be desired. 

Hersert W. Buunt. 
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Elements of Psychology. By Sypney Herspert ME.Long, M.A., D.Sce., 
and MarGaret Drummonp, M.A. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1907. Pp. xv, 485. 


Txis book is described in its preface as primarily ‘‘a contribution to 
the teaching of psychology,” and it seems on the whole admirably fitted 
to its purpose. Its style is clear and simple, especially in the earlier 
introductory chapters where the difficulties of the bewildered beginner 
appear to have been kept especially in view, while further on, where 
the mind of the student may be supposed to have grown suppler to its 
task, problems are opened up with less caution and restraint. One point 
in the authors’ work which particularly suggests intimate acquaintance 
with the efforts of beginners is the exceedingly careful way in which 
terms are explained ; the ambiguous usages in common speech of those 
words which psychology has appropriated to special purposes are analysed 
in a simple and illuminating fashion. The authors are particularly happy 
in the use of quotations. In the teaching of psychology it seems 
especially necessary to seek wherever it may be found the strong illu- 
minating phrase that may act as a revelation, and not to say in weaker 
words what by a happy inspiration has once been thoroughly well said. 
The book gives a good illustration of what may be done in this way. 
Besides the frequent quotations from the work of other psychologists, 
there is an extensive system of references. The authors speak of having 
had in view ‘“‘the treatment of the subject usually required by the 
course of instruction for the Ordinary Degree in British Universities 
and Colleges,” but they have wished at the same time to show the 
‘open door’ to any further line of study that may appeal especially to 
the student. A feature that would make the book particularly helpful 
to one studying without a tutor is the plan adopted of giving at the 
end of a section, in addition to the references, notes upon the discus- 
sions referred to. These notes may occasionally strike the reader as 
unpleasantly dogmatic; as for instance that on page 243, where the 
treatment of sympathy by Ribot and by Mr. Shand seems to be rather 
harshly dismissed because their usage of terms differs considerably 
from that approved by the authors. Often, however, the comments 
are suggestive, and, regarded merely as supplying the sort of temporary 
guidance that a tutor might give, they should undoubtedly prove of value. 
The book is provided with an index, and in a special note the student 
is reminded that it should be freely used. 

While its many quotations, references and brief reviews of special 
arguments and lines of work give to the book a somewhat encyclopzedic 
character, some of the later chapters becoming even a little unwieldy 
through their inclusiveness, yet there is a pervading unity of standpoint 
from which different results are discussed. The authors’ interest would 
seem to lie on the philosophic side of psychology ; or perhaps one might 
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better say to attach to the mind itself in its higher manifestations, 
rather than to those outworks of the mind that can be carried more 
easily by the attacks of physical science. ‘‘It is no more possible,” the 
authors remark, ‘‘to write a book on psychology as a whole than to 
write one on mathematics as a whole” (p. 24). It is the main elements 
of analytic and genetic psychology that they undertake to expound. 
It is noticeable that while numerous references are made to experimental 
work in psychology, yet the authors do not seem to place quite the 
emphasis upon such work that is found in many modern text-books. 
In the chapter upon the different branches of psychology, experimental 
psychology is considered in the last section together with physiological 
psychology. The reader is warned against identifying the two, but in 
terms that suggest that the authors feel there may be some excuse 
for such identification. ‘‘ Finally the student should bear in mind 
that experiment is not limited to the physiological accompaniments of 
mental states. It is possible, though very difficult, to devise experi- 
ments which throw light on the laws of association and revival of 
ideas, and even on those of the higher mental processes” (p. 33). 
The special standpoint of the authors makes itself felt in departure 
from the arrangement customary in older text-books, according to which 
the discussion of sensation and the intellectual processes precedes that 
of emotion and volition. In the plan here adopted mental activity is 
discussed in two chapters immediately following those devoted to intro- 
ductory and general considerations ; while chapters on the sense feelings, 
the emotions, and the general conditions of pleasure and pain follow the 
treatment of activity and precede the discussions of sensation, memory 
and the different forms of intellectual construction. This arrangement 
is described in the preface as partly a device for the assistance of the 
student, who can assume more naturally the introspective attitude 
towards his activities and feelings than towards the facts of perception, 
while it is also the outcome of the view of knowledge as essentially a 
creation of the mind interacting with its environment. The logical 
difficulties of the arrangement cannot but be felt at certain points, 
especially perhaps where the sense feelings are discussed prior to any 
methodical setting forth of the characteristics of sensation. Still, as 
the authors remark, whatever order is adopted the ditticulty must be 
experienced of treating separately of processes so intimately connected. 
The arrangement certainly helps to give emphasis to the authors’ view 
of the strictly mutual relations of dependence between feeling, conation 
and cognition, and to counteract the tendency which has so often appeared 
in psychological exposition for the intellectual function to assume a 
distinctly dominant place in the interpretation of consciousness. 
Throughout the book constant reference is made to physiological 
conditions, and a short physiological glossary is appended. In con- 
sidering the physiological accompaniments of imagination and memory, 
the hierarchical conception of the nervous centres is emphasised as 
particularly suggestive (p. 416). The authors are, however, as might be 
expected from the general trend of their intellectual sympathies, keenly 
alive to the danger of representing a statement in physiological terms 
as in any ultimate sense an explanation of a mental process. Their 
attitude in regard to this point appears most clearly in the discussion 
of those ‘ dispositions’ to which psychologists are compelled to refer in 
describing the influence of past upon present mental process. It is 
declared at the outset that these dispositions are mental (p. 47), and in 
subsequent references the authors refrain from presenting them, after 
the fashion of some writers, in almost exclusively physiological terms. 
In the chapter upon Mind and Brain the nearest approach is made to the 
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metaphysical considerations that must determine our view of the actual 
nature of these dispositions. Consciousness or purposive activity is said 
to be the fundamental reality. ‘‘The activity of the brain cells—in the 
last resort the molecular motion in the brain—” might be regarded as 
‘¢ simply the mode in which consciousness manifests itself to our senses, 
or would manifest itself were it possible for us to see or touch a brain in 
action” (p. 88). But the real difficulty arises from the scientific con- 
tention that all mental changes can be represented under a mechanical 
aspect. ‘‘If it be possible for any series to present itself continuously 
under a mechanical aspect, then it must itself be in its nature mechanical 
and in no sense self-determinative ” (p. 89). The answer given is that 
man’s life is not ruled by mechanical laws throughout. At certain 
‘* initial points the course of mental change is not mechanical, deter- 
mined from behind; it is purposive, determined by ends or ideals”. 
This cannot be proved, but ‘‘ any other view is so unintelligible that we 
should decline to accept it in the face of almost any so-called proof” 
(p. 91). This has obviously an important outcome for the treatment of 
the special problems of conation ; the authors do not, however, in their 
chapters on mental activity, bring out any sharp distinction of kind 
between ideo-motor or habitual action and acts into which voluntary 
attention enters. In the very simplest form of life, it is said, there is 
an element of self-activity. We experience such activity in its lowest 
form in our own life as ‘‘felt tendency”. The point which seems to be 
insisted on is that wherever the marks of inward unity and purposive- 
ness appear there we pass beyond the domain of which natural or 
mechanical laws could give complete account. We must ‘‘image the 
nervous current as caught up in the life of the cells, as transformed and 
transfigured by that life, and then sent forth to fulfil the purposes of 
that life. The life here referred to is the life of the cells as a whole— 
that is, it is the life of the mind ; so only in the mind is the unity of the 
brain to be found” (p. 183). Thus throughout the exposition of the 
different forms of mental process, wherever reference is necessary to 
psychological dispositions as determining emotional response, action, 
perception, recollection, the student is led to think of these dispositions 
as parts of the self, of a spiritual being, not a ‘ single substance,’ but a 
thing ‘‘of infinite complexity” (p. 468). It is significant that the last 
chapter deals with the self, summing up many of the results of earlier 
sections, explaining the reality of the self as ‘‘found in what we have 
called psychological dispositions, the bodies of knowledge, the habits of 
thought, feeling and action in their sum total” (p. 448), and again ‘‘ con- 
sciousness may be called the doorway of the mind or self’’; an inlet 
and outlet, but palpably ‘‘ inadequate to the self as a whole ” (p. 465). 

The student who had followed up closely the various problems to 
which the authors offer guidance, and grasped the conception which they 
present of the developing self, should certainly have attained an attitude 
both disciplined and eager toward further reflexion, observation and 
study. The book closes on the note of progress. ‘‘ The essential nature 
of mind consists in its creative functions, which are inexhaustible.” 

A. M. Bopxin. 


American Philosophy: the Early Schools. By I. Woopsripce RILey, 
Ph.D., Johnston Research Scholar in Johns Hopkins University, 
sometime Professor in the University of New Brunswick. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1907. 8vo, pp. x, 595. 


The history of American philosophy has recently been the subject of 
a considerable number of partial monographs, but the only comprehensive 
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survey of the whole field has been van Becelaere’s La Philosophie en 
Amérique. History as written by foreigners, however, though often 
notably suggestive, can in the nature of things seldom be final; the 
foreigner may easily see points that by their very familiarity escape the 
native’s attention, but he can hardly see things in their proper propor- 
tions. Prof. Riley’s book will therefore be welcome to English as well 
as to American students of philosophy. It is the first volume of a series, 
and covers, roughly speaking, the eighteenth century and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth. It is well printed, though on rather too heavy paper, 
but is—a sad defect—unbound. 

The order of treatment is by ‘isms,’ not chronological. After a pre- 
liminary survey, we find Puritanism dealt with in Book I., and Idealism, 
Deism, Materialism, and Realism in successive books. It is easy to argue 
both for and against this method, but clearly there is the disadvantage 
that contemporary writers become widely separated. Thus Samuel 
Johnson’s controversies with Cadwallader Colden are mentioned on page 
97, but the account of Colden himself is not reached till page 393. A 
chronological table, a compact bibliography of each writer discussed, and 
an index, are therefore indispensable, but the first and third of these 
necessities are here altogether lacking, and the bibliography is by no 
means compact. A very little extra trouble would have made the book a 
serviceable work of reference, and that it is not at present. In the second 
edition, which it will soon no doubt deservedly reach, these defects may 
be remedied without much difficulty. 

The book is well written. There are rather too many references to 
the appreciations or depreciations of different thinkers by other historians 
or commentators, and there are occasional curiosities in punctuation 
which may be regarded as a natural result of the study of a period so 
careless in that respect ; but otherwise the paragraphs flow easily, and 
(in contrast to a good deal of recent American writing in philosophy) 
they carry an evident meaning. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
Prof. Riley has written a vastly interesting or enlivening book, but that 
is the fault of his material. Truth to tell, he records for the most part 
the views of a very dull set of men. Leslie Stephen made even the Deists 
interesting, and no men can really be duller than Deists, who are always 
talking of God and always thinking of themselves ; but Leslie Stephens 
are not to be expected often, and when Prof. Riley lights on a thinker 
of real mark, he does not spoil him. 

As was usual, philosophy in America at first depended partly on 
current theology, partly on a reaction against it; but the peculiar con- 
dition is worth noting, that the current theology was, in spite of minor 
sectarian differences, almost wholly Calvinistic. Samuel Johnson, 
indeed, entered the Anglican Church, but otherwise that Church was not 
apparently influential upon early American thought; and the relative 
homogeneity of theological views gives point to Prof. Riley’s contention, 
that his writers were not mere copyists. ‘‘Men did not pick up what- 
ever happened to be within reach, they selected and chose what best 
suited the real cravings of their nature.” In a sense this is always true 
in philosophy, for no one would trouble to philosophise if he did not get 
anything he wanted for his pains, but the special conditions of American 
thought and life at the opening of the eighteenth century are clearly 
reflected even in the debts that the first American thinkers incur. Still, 
on the whole they borrowed very freely ; they ‘‘ had but little influence 
on the main currents of the world’s speculative thought,” but they had 
very nearly as much influence as they deserved to have. 

The pair of ‘‘ idealists ” are the most interesting. The name of Samuel 
Johnson is familiar to students of Berkeley, from whom he learned his 
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philosophy. Campbell Fraser gives a short account of him in his edition 
of Berkeley’s works (iii., 390-393), and prints two letters from Berkeley to 
him (ii., 15 ff.). Prof. Riley now gives us the other side of the correspon- 
dence. The points in Johnson’s first answer which are not treated in 
Berkeley’s first reply, as we have it, are (1) that the ‘‘real original and 
permanent existence of things ” must on Berkeley’s own view be ‘‘ Arche- 
typal, being Ideas in mente Divina”; (2) that this must be true also of 
space and duration ; and (3) that it is difficult to conceive the esse of 
spirits as merely percipere. ‘‘Can actions be the Esse of any thing? .. . 

he Duration of the Eternal Mind, must certainly imply something besides 
an Eternal Succession of Ideas.”” That Berkeley did reply to these points 
is clear from Johnson’s second letter, in which he apologetically but firmly 
adheres to his main positions ; and the correspondence is closed for us by 
Berkeley’s letter of March 24. The whole correspondence deserves 
study. Johnson hits on important points, though his arguments are at 
times very shaky ; and Berkeley in one or two particulars makes his 
view more precise than in his books. 

It is obvious that Johnson’s mind had moved towards the positions of 
the ‘Siris’ whilst Berkeley was occupied with other affairs. Later, how- 
ever, the influence of Malebranche, already present, increased in strength, 
and the argument from eternal truths plays a prominent part in his 
writings. It is interesting to notice that he definitely confines the word 
idea ‘‘to the immediate objects of sense and imagination,” notion or 
conception ‘‘to the objects of consciousness and pure intellect”. He 
agrees with Locke that we have not innate ideas prior to experience ; 
‘*but experience once given, there are certain truths of intuition as 
certainly known as are those of sensation”. We perceive them by “a 
kind of intellectual light within us,” but ‘‘our minds are passive in this 
intellectual light as they are to sensible light”. The last clause helps to 
explain why Johnson’s work is now so little remembered. 

Jonathan Edwards is a greater name, and it is unnecessary to sum- 
marise his views here. Two questions arise concerning them ; one purely 
historical—How far was his early idealism an original product? the 
second a question of interpretation—How are the apparent divergencies 
in his doctrines to be reconciled ? As to the former question, it is now 
clear that Edwards’s approximations to Berkeley were not derived from 
Berkeley, and Prof. Riley is justified in his admiration of the precocity 
of his youthful essays. Their diction, however, is evidence of con- 
siderable philosophical reading; it is known that Edwards had read 
Cudworth, and it would perhaps have been worth while to consider 
rather more fully his relationship to the Cambridge school. With regard 
to the second point, Prof. Riley maintains that the common element 
‘*beneath the entire field of his speculations” must be found in his 
mysticism, ‘‘for his idealism appears to be based upon a mystic form 
of phenomenalism, his determinism upon a mystic doctrine of passivity, 
his pantheism upon a mystical absorption of the individual into the 
absolute”. This statement may well be true in a general way, but it 
has to be supplemented by other considerations which Prof. Riley brings 
out subsequently. The difficulties in Edwards’s writings arise from an 
unusual combination of qualities in his character. He was at once 
possessed by a love of beauty, a keen and uncompromising logician, a 
Calvinist, and a mystic who ‘‘felt God”. The ssthetic-mystical feelings 
and transports were most powerful and at times seem wholly victorious, 
but on occasion his Calvinism suddenly swings in upon us again. There 
is, when all is said, a ‘‘ duality between Edwards the theologian and 
Edwards the philosopher”. One may doubt whether Prof. Riley has 
chosen the best terms to express this opposition, but anyhow it is 
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the divergency within the man that explains the discrepancies in his 
writings. 

Of the other writers mentioned in this volume Cadwallader Colden 
and Benjamin Rush will perhaps repay attention more than the rest. 
Priestley comes in only incidentally. Franklin and Jefferson do not 
appear at their best in philosophy. 


T. Lovepay. 


Experimental Psychology. A Munual of Laboratory Practice. By E. B. 
TircHENER. Vol. II. ‘‘ Quantitative Experiments.” Part I. 
‘“‘Student’s Manual.” Part II. ‘‘Instructor’s Manual.” The 
Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. xli, 208, and clxxi, 453. 


This double volume completes Prof. Titchener’s Experimental Psychology. 
As in the case of the volume on qualitative experiments, the instructor’s 
manual contains more than twice as many pages as the student’s part. 
The latter consists of minute directions for the conduct of experiments, 
the former of historical and critical amplifications and discussions of 
the methods and problems proposed in the other part. The two parts 
together deal exhaustively with the psycho-physical methods of measure- 
ment (in the stricter sense of the phrase) and with experiments on reaction- 
times. That is to say, they treat of the historically prior and actually 
fundamental modes of mental measurement. And they treat of them 
exhaustively and in detail with a thoroughness, a fullness of knowledge 
and of laboratory experience, and a soundness of judgment, that are 
beyond all praise. Every section contains ample information and advice 
about apparatus and very abundant references to the literature. The 
feature of most general interest is the introductory section of the in- 
structor’s manual which constitutes an admirable critical survey of the 
development of the methods and theories of mental measurement, and 
of the keen controversies which have played so great a part in this 
development. Here Prof. Titchener accepts in the main the views of 
the late Prof. Delbceuf, and appears as an ardent and able defender of 
the value and importance of the work of Fechner and those who have 
followed most closely in his footsteps; incidentally he rebuts with 
justifiable indignation Prof. James’s strictures upon all this work. For 
some unguarded remarks in Prof. James’s ‘ Principles’ have unfortunately 
given a number of students, who are unaware that he was the first to 
conduct a course of experimental psychology in an American university, 
a vague impression that he attaches no importance to the experimental 
methods. 

There can be no doubt that, wherever students are so fortunate as to 
have the opportunity of devoting a considerable amount of time to work 
in a well-equipped laboratory, these two volumes will be of the greatest 
service both to them and their teachers. And it must be obvious to any 
one who inspects these volumes that, for a sufficiently able student, the 
course of laboratory work prescribed in these two volumes is, as regards 
its educational volume, not inferior to any that is offered by the other 
experimental sciences. Indeed, it may well be maintained that it is much 
superior in this respect to all others ; for the work demands a more con- 
tinuous exercise of all the intellectual faculties, especially the faculty of 
exact observation, and keeps constantly before the mind a larger range 
of more subtle problems than any other kind of laboratory work that a 
student could undertake; and to this must be added the manipulation 
and control of an extensive and very varied range of delicate apparatus. 

Seeing that experimental psychology has still to make its way against 
a great deal of prejudice, and that many persons will turn to these 
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volumes in order to get some general idea of its aims and methods, it 
is, perhaps, unfortunate that Prof. Titchener has not chosen to present 
his valuable material in a more readable and more generally interesting 
form. The division of each volume into the two parts, which results in 
the treatment of each topic being divided between the two parts, and 
the too abundant use of abbreviations, make the use of the book very 
difficult until one has become very familiar with it. But, apart from 
these difficulties of form, the attractiveness of the book might have been 
increased if more had been said to illustrate the way in which the various 
methods so carefully described may be, and have been, applied to the 
solution of problems of primary and general importance. If considera- 
tions of space forbade this, some general account of the main aim and 
outcome of experiment might surely have been given at the beginning 
or end of the book. From this point of view also it is a matter for regret 
that many of the most interesting and important fields of experimental 
work, and those having the most obvious and immediate bearing on the 
problems of life, have been either passed over without mention or referred 
to in a few lines only, ¢.y., the work on memory, which is perhaps the 
most important of all the experimental work yet done; the work on 
fatigue, which, if it still is in the stage of dispute, has attracted perhaps 
more general interest than any other branch; the work on drugs; the 
attempts, like that of Binet, to discriminate types of intelligence ; the 
investigations of Spearman and others into the correlations of faculties ; 
experiments on the behaviour of children and animals. Again, to 
many it will seem a defect that so little reference to, or discussion of, 
physiological facts and hypotheses is introduced. 

To all these complaints Prof. Titchener would no doubt reply by insist- 
ing that the book is strictly for laboratory use, and that it is to be supple- 
mented by formal lectures and by conversation. But there is, I think, 
sufficient evidence in the volumes to support a charge that the author 
takes too narrow a view of the business of the experimentalist. Thus, 
the first sentence of vol. i. runs: “A psychological experiment consists 
of an introspection or a series of introspections made under standard 
conditions ” ; and the first sentence of vol. ii. tells us that ‘‘the object 
of the qualitative experiment in psychology is to describe ; the object of 
the quantitative experiment is to measure’. These definitions would rule 
out a very large part of the most valuable experimental work yet done, 
especially if we take the latter passage in the sense in which it seems to 
have been written, namely, that the things to be described and measured 
are facts of consciousness only. It is no doubt well to emphasise the fact 
that experimental psychology is not something to be opposed to intro- 
spective psychology. Nevertheless it is not well to ignore the fact that 
much of the experimental work that can be, and has been, done does not 
necessarily involve, or rely upon, introspection. It would be more satis- 
factory to say that psychological experiment consists in applying any de- 
vice, any arrangement of time, place, things, and persons that the wit of 
man can devise, for throwing light upon the nature of mental processes. 
For Prof. Titchener’s definitions rule out the very large field of objective 
experiments, all those in which we infer mental changes and capa- 
cities from behaviour, and all those by which we seek to gain evidence 
bearing upon the nervous or other processes and states of which con- 
sciousness and conduct are the inner and outer expressions or resultants 
respectively. Prof. Titchener, in fact, seems too nearly content to make 
the goal of all experiment merely a refined analytic description of con- 
sciousness. Whereas the essential work of psychology is the construction 
of a working system of hypotheses as to the structure and functions of 
mind (not of consciousness merely), as to the mental forces and the con- 
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ditions of their operation. And experiment is valid and valuable in so far 
as it contributes towards this result. Prof. Titchener speaks of the vari- 
ous ‘ psychologies’ as pursuing their ways independently of one another, 
and would leave to the future the task of co-ordinating the results 
achieved by the different methods. Is this a sound position to take 
up? Is it not rather obvious that the psychologist should aim at obtain- 
ing a grasp of all the different methods and their results, and that 
he should, as far as possible, bring them all to bear upon any problem 
he takes up? If so, then to accentuate the separation of the laboratory 
methods, which form only a part of the strictly experimental methods, 
and to make of them a relatively independent ‘ psychology,’ is a mistaken 
policy. 
W. McD. 


Suggestion in Education. By M. W. Keatinez, M.A., Reader in 
Education in the University of Oxford. London: Adam & Charles 
Black. Pp. viii, 202. 


This is an able, stimulating, and suggestive little book. It belongs to 
the few, the very few books written in English which appeal usefully 
both to the student of psychology and to the practical teacher. Its 
psychology is the psychology of psychologists and its education the 
education of educationists, for Mr. Keatinge evidently maintains his 
professional powers by constant practice, and gets his psychology, not 
merely from text-books, but from the work actually current among 
psychologists of to-day. Moreover, the author fully recognises that it will 
not be by the use of generalities alone that the educationist will be con- 
vinced that the psychologist and the teacher can become mutually help- 
ful, but by the patient application in detail of the knowledge of the one 
to the problems of the other. 

But no one who swears in verba magistrorum will like the book. Nor 
will any «ne who goes to it for a set of duly rounded doctrines or a system 
of education. Such persons will be, and deserve to be, disappointed. 
Yet the author definitely faces some of the great questions. How far can 
we teach at all? What difference can be made by educational environ- 
ment, even at its best, to the native powers of the child? A first-rate 
expert, it is said, never believes in his own trade. Doubtless this is an 
exaggeration ; yet it is now fairly patent that the wild hopes of the merely 
political educationists of the nineteenth century had no basis of reasonable 
belief so far as the possibility of general intellectual culture was con- 
cerned, Compare the expectations that were entertained from popular 
education with its actual results. Science, too, tends to limit our hope- 
fulness. Mental and physical are one ; you cannot, it is supposed to say, 
add to a man’s natural stature, physically or mentally. 

Mr. Keatinge thinks the ‘suggestive idea’ carries us over the difficulty, 
so far as mental life is concerned. Unexpectedly, for a writer who is 
consistently opposed to Herbart, he gives an Herbartian independence 
and potency to ‘ideas’. He instances several men of genius who have 
stated that their whole careers were determined by insignificant but 
suggestive episodes in their youth. Ranke became a great historian 
because he was so shocked one day to find Scott’s Lewis the Eleventh 
inconsistent with Commynes. Frederick Myers acquired from the sight 
of adead mole his great horror of a death without resurrection. Rousseau 
hated the oppressors of the poor and advocated a return to Nature, 
because a peasant had said he had no food—an untrue statement, in order 
to escape taxation. But ought we to accept autobiography as psy- 
chology? To how many men have similar events happened without con- 
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verting them into geniuses! If a great natural tendency exists, the 
merest spark, so to speak, will set it aflame. But if not, what then? 

The book opens with an account of hypnotic suggestion ; then, passing 
through a short chapter on operations subsidiary to suggestion, the author 
deals with educational suggestion proper. The reader will find that, in this 
progress, he has passed from one meaning of suggestion to another differ- 
ing from it toto coelo. The ordinary every-day use of the term seems to me 
more appropriate to the author’s real doctrine than its use in hypnotism. 
One suggests to a person when one puts something forward that he may 
accept or reject, when one assumes no authority over him, when he is at 
perfect liberty to believe or disbelieve, to act or to refrain. Mr. Keatinge 
holds that much of the very best teaching is done by suggestion of this 
sort (I heartily agree), and he gives some of the conditions which make 
for success in it. 

But what has hypnotic suggestion to do with this? Is it suggestion at 
all in any but a contorted and specialised sense of the word? Hypnotic 
suggestions ? No, of all commandments the most hortatory, of all 
directions the most explicit, of all authorities the least compromising, of 
all methods the least prone to liberty. The author may mean that we 
ought, in practice, to make a gradual transition in teaching from the 
second meaning to the first, as our pupils advance in age and power. 
But he does not say so, and, to me at least, the two aspects of ‘ sugges- 
tion’ face each other with hostile glance. 

A minor point, but one of interest to psychologists—the author argues 
against Prof. Stout’s use of the term ‘‘ relative suggestion”. His argu- 
ment appears to me cogent and I propose the term ‘ proportional associa- 
tion’. Every teacher knows what this is and what it isn’t ; ‘he tries to drag 
it into consciousness and build upon it when teaching his boys the ‘ Rule 
of Three’. 

A point of excellence, because it is so rare, even in books by compe- 
tent psychologists, is Mr. Keatinge’s insistence on the constant correla- 
tion between the associative and dissociative processes. To know about 
things means, not only to be able to link them up with what they are 
like, but to be clear about what they are not like; and as the likenesses 
and unlikenesses, even with the same things, will vary for every different 
purpose of our thought, we have a problem which neither associationism 
nor dissociationism can solve by themselves. 

The writer duly recognises that an explanation of mental life, based 
on the analogy of mere paths of habituation due to resemblances in 
things and repetitions of actions, is clearly inadequate. 

My interest in the book emboldens me to offer a suggestion or two for 
the second edition which ought, certainly, to be called for. Firstly, a 
weaving up of the different meanings of the term ‘suggestion,’ with a 
clearer delimitation of the practical educational application of each sort 
of ‘suggestion’. Secondly, a determination of the limits within which 
the ‘suggestive ’ idea can operate. Thirdly, a restatement of much that 
is expressed in the language of associationist hedonism, which does not, 
I think, fairly represent the author’s position. 

Finally, with some hesitation I ask, not having the whole of the 
author’s pedagogical doctrine before me, whether he does not lay too 
much stress on the prevention of the ‘ contrariant idea’. Many teachers 
would welcome any ideas which were aroused by their teaching, whether 
consilient or contrariant. And there is a practical as well as a logical 
sense in which ‘ contraries’ are very relevant to each other. In fact, the 
whole of the evolution of knowledge in some systems of philosophy has 
been made dependent upon the mutual delimitation of opposing views 
held together until they synthesize. 

W. H. Wrvcu. 
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Beyond Good and Evil. Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future. By 
Friepricu Nrierzscue. Authorised Translation by HELEN ZIMMERN. 
Edinburgh and London: T. N. Foulis, 1907. Pp. xv, 268. Price 
5s. net. 


Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism. By A. R. Orage. Edinburgh and 
London : 1907. Pp. 188. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Thus Spake Zarathustra. A Book for All and None. By FRiepricu 
NietzscHe. First Authorised Translation. Revised Edition. 
Second Part. Corstorphine, Edinburgh: Thomas Common, 1907. 
Pp. 61. Price 1s. net. 


These books show that some people think it worth their while to keep 
alive any interest there may be in England regarding Nietzsche. The 
most important of them is the translation of Jenseits von Gut und Bose. 
Two things present great difficulty to the translator of Nietzsche; the 
tempo of his style, on which he laid so much stress, and the effort to 
secure the mot juste. In this translation, which is always readable but 
aims generally rather at transcription than translation, the effort to be 
literal leads to an almost total disappearance of the tempo of the author 
with its peculiar quality of muthwillge Laune, and whether literal or not, 
there is frequent failure to hit on just the right word. Of the truth of 
the first charge the whole book with its unwieldy paragraphs, from an 
English point of view, and its frequently slavish adherence to the original 
punctuation is a proof. Opening the book perfectly at random the other 
may be illustrated. ‘‘ All psychology hitherto has run aground on moral 
prejudices and timidities, it has not dared to launch out into the depths” 
(p. 33), is a funny translation of ‘‘ Die gesammte Psychologie ist bisher 
an moralischen Vorurtheilen und Beftirchtungen hingen geblieben: sie 
hat sich nicht in die Tiefe gewagt”’. As it stands the English is absurd. 
In order to run aground one must, if the simile is nautical, have ventured 
off the mud of the harbour. But hédingen geblieben is nothing like run 
aground, and the idea rather is that Psychology clings to the surface and 
will not relinquish the floating spars of prejudices, etc., to sink to the 
depths. Again, page 104, foot, ‘‘ matter-of-fact’ scarcely renders that 
difficult word ‘‘ Thatbestand,” and some expansion would have been 
necessary to bring out the meaning. On the opposite page we have 
“absurdly false” for ‘‘abgeschmackt-falsch,” which I should have 
thought was ‘‘insipidly false,” and ‘‘assents to morality” for ‘ zur 
Moral Ja sagt,’’ where I should have written ‘‘aftirms”. Again, on 
page 130, “ mitgefiithlt ” is scarcely “experienced ”’ but rather “ reproduced 
from one’s own experience,” and I think ‘‘ Vertrauensseligkeit”’ is rather 
‘bland ” than ‘‘ blind” confidence. But there is really no use pointing 
out these minor defects. The work has been adequately done if the 
object is to give the English reader the matter if not the manner and 
the fine shades of Nietzsche. There is an Introduction to Miss Zimmern’s 
translation by Mr. Thomas Common from which we learn that ‘‘ the 
Neo-Hegelianites and Greenites”” have formed ‘‘an alliance with Mam- 
monism in its worst form”; also that the (living) leaders of English 
thought are A. R. Wallace, A. J. Balfour, Benjamin Kidd, Frederic 
Harrison and Andrew Lang, a list remarkable for exclusiveness. Mr. 
Schiller should also note that his ‘‘ ‘ Pragmatism,’ about which there 
is so much noise at present, has obviously been largely influenced 
by Nietzsche’s writings”. This introduction is an unfortunate adjunct 
to Miss Zimmern’s conscientious work. Many ideas put forward by 
Nietzsche may occur, as the editor says, in other writers, but surely 
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without deliberate, unacknowledged appropriation. Nietzsche has done 
little more than give expression to an exasperated state of feeling that 
is tolerably wide-spread, and hints of his would be quickly taken. In 
fact that wretched phrase, a suggestive writer, seems to be the only one 
to describe Nietzsche, or any merit his work possesses. His own system 
is a mere tissue of absurdities, but he is an acute critic of our institu- 
tional life, and has ideas that may be illuminating, sometimes one feels 
as if they were, but not quite in the way he meant. The extracts in the 
second volume noted above make rather a pitiful accompaniment to the 
little essays in exposition which are not at all bad. Aphorisms were 
Nietzsche’s great weakness, and make him sometimes appear as if he 
were a glorified sort of Tupper. He was physically and mentally too 
weak for sustained thought or composition, and he characteristically 
turned his defect into an asserted merit, but it is astonishing that he 
should be taken at his word. Generally speaking, on re-reading Jenseits 
after some years, and on glancing at the other works, I feel how correctly 
Nietzsche foresaw that what at one time seemed to him the ‘‘ sudden 
sparks and marvels of his solitude” would become—not ‘‘ truths,” as 
he was so much afraid—but indeed ‘‘so pathetically honest ”—-and ‘so 
tedious ”’. 
Davip Morrison. 


The Aim and Achievements of Scientific Method: an Epistemological Essay. 
By T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., Vice-Principal of the London 
Day Training College, London. London: Macmillan & Co., 1907. 
Pp. x, 144. 


This interesting essay was presented to the University of London as 
a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Science, and it certainly merited 
publication. The position which Dr. Nunn seeks to maintain with re- 
gard to science is shortly as follows. Science is an attempt to render the 
Objective intelligible, and differs from other similar attempts in being 
disinterested. Its aim is knowledge, not works. In explanation (or 
systematisation) the man of science is free to use any hypotheses that he 
may find serviceable, but he must discard them when they have served 
their purpose. Some hypotheses, indeed, are (actually or conceivably 
verifiable. Thus fragmentary data may be explained by hypothetical 
interpolation of ‘‘ additional elements of the same order that would 
make the system complete,” or of relations between the data, and such 
interpolations may have real validity. But the ‘‘ typical’? hypotheses 
of science, such as the atom, are not homogeneous with the data and 
are not conceivably verifiable. The common idea that these construc- 
tions can, not merely explain, but replace the data—that they are real, 
and the data appearance—is mistaken metaphysics; their fate is to 
disappear when they have done their unifying work. 

All this is very clearly stated and illustrated in a most interesting 
manner from the history of science. The weak point of the essay does 
not lie in the discussion of the main theme, but in the first chapter, 
which Dr. Nunn devotes to the meaning of ‘‘the Objective”. He 
writes as an avowed follower of Mr. Russell and Mr. Moore, but the 
chapter is too long for a mere confession of faith, and far too short to 
be in the least convincing to those who are sceptical of the value of the 
‘‘new realism”. Thus the ultimate mark of objectivity is found in a 
conviction of the ‘‘ priority” of the data to our cognisance of them, but 
the concept of data is left almost unanalysed. Or again, inconsistent 
presentations are, it is said, all equally of the objective, and ‘‘a thing 
may not absurdly be said to have at the same place and the same time 
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many non-identical hotnesses ”’ (p. 86); but, though Dr. Nunn sees that 
on this view it is difficult to account for, or even “to admit the existence 
of, erroneous perception, he declines to meet the difficulty. His readers 
will regret that he has not expanded this part of his thesis, for his treat- 
ment of objections would evidently have been both fair and interesting, 
whilst, as it is, the earlier part of the book seems to lack tone. 

Dr. Nunn concludes by differentiating his view of science from other 
views. With the ordinary belief of men of science that their hypothetical 
constructions have real validity he has dealt already. He objects, on 
the other hand, to descriptive and pragmatist views that they fail to 
make a necessary distinction between data marked by priority (with 
which may be ranked certain primary constructions such as that of “a 
thing’) and secondary constructions of the openly inferential, scientific 
type, aud though science has an economical value and an obvious bearing 
on action, yet its characteristic purpose is to render the given intelligible, 
and its characteristic achievement —for it achieves more than it at first 
aims at—is to discover new facts—determinations of the objective that 
were previously unknown. 

T. 


Hygiene of Nerves and Mind in Health and Disease. By Avaust Foret, 
M.D. Translated from the German, by Austin Arkins, Ph.D. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1907. Pp. x, 343. Price 
6s. net. 


The general stock of ideas in this book is the same as in Dr. Forel’s 
Hypnotism, noticed in Minp, N.S., No. 64. It is, therefore, unnecessary 
again to give a summary. But this volume is written mainly for lay 
readers. It is really a work on hygiene, as distinguished from medicine. 
Part I. includes mind, brain and nerves in their normal condition. Part 
II. deals with the pathology of the nervous life, but strictly from the 
standpoint of practical life, not merely from the medical standpoint. 
Part III. takes up the positive hygienic remedies available, including 
general hygiene of environment and occupation, pedagogics and special 
hygiene of the various ages and their related crises. The whole book is 
well composed, and all that it contains has the note of extended ex- 
perience. But the most stimulating chapter of Part I. is chapter v., on 
embryology and race history. ‘‘ The brain is the man, say we ” (p. 117). 
‘‘A healthy training of the brain must be as many-sided as possible. 
Above all, the motor side, the appropriate exercise of the muscles—not 
mere muscular exercises, but muscular effort directed to reasonable 
voluntary ends—should go hand in hand with the training of the senses 
and the memory ”’ (p. 119). ‘‘ We must carefully combat all premature 
abstractions” (p. 120). ‘‘A teacher once told me it was a good thing 
that school children were so inattentive ; for otherwise they would be 
ruined by over-exertion ” (ib.). ‘‘The law of practice holds to old age, 
to the very grave” (p. 121). “The lazy man who works as little as 
possible usually gets old mentally faster then the man who works ” (p. 
122). Dr. Forel “offers an ingenious theory to reconcile the possible 
inheritance of acquired characters with the relatively isolated germ- 
plasm of Weismann. He uses the ‘engram’ theory of Semon, previously 
summarised. I do not follow clearly ‘his effort. to bridge the gap. He 
seems to me to leave Weismann just where he is. In the “pathological part 
there is an admirable summary of leading facts. Dr. Forel lays enormous 
stress on alcohol as cause of mental deficiency (p. 210). Another great 
cause is ‘emotional wounds’ (p. 210), such as may result from assaults 
on children. We are familiar with this class of fact from the writings of 
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Dr. Pierre Janet. In Part III. there is an excellent chapter on the 
reformed pedagogy of the German and Swiss Country Training Homes. 
These have as yet reached the stage of experiment and no further, taking 
as their model Abbotsholme in England. Open air and the real labour 
side of the educational day are highly developed as factors in the train- 
ing (pp. 300 et seq.). The book entirely fulfils its purpose, namely, to 
put the great generalities of medical experience into a form available for ° 
application to the hygienic conduct of the individual life. The translation 
is good English, and the print more than fulfils every requirement of a 
hygienic book. 
W. Lestie MaAckEnziz. 


What is Religion? By WitHELM Bovsset, Professor in the University of 
Gottingen. Translated by F. B. Low. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1907. Pp. xvi, 304. 


Bousset’s Das Wesen der Religion, originally delivered as a course of 
public lectures, has already gone through two or three editions. It has 
all the merits of a compact and luminous survey, where due emphasis is 
laid on the salient facts. Occasionally one may question the author’s 
judgment, as when he treats Plato’s philosophy as a Religion of Redemp- 
tion ; and he exaggerates a little when he sharply contrasts a primitive 
Christian consciousness with the creeds of the early Church, and regards 
the latter as spurious accretions which have overlaid the former. But 
viewed as a History of Religion the volume is both suggestive and 
valuable. As a contribution toa theory of religious development it is 
less successful; for Bousset does not make clear the relation of the 
various existence -forms of religion to its nature, nor the inner con- 
nexion of the different phases. 

Of the present translation we cannot speak well. For the most part it 
is not faithful enough to the original, and serious blunders are by no 
means infrequent. It is only fair to offer some proof of this. Bousset, 
speaking of the egoistic attitude in religion, adds, ‘in which case there 
would fall to the Deity the part of being serviceable’—wobei der (ottheit 
die dienende Rolle zukéme. This is rendered (p. 22) ‘‘ by which means 
his subordinate position is brought closer to the Godhead”. A few lines 
further down Sichhingexogenfihlen is quite inadequately translated ‘ self- 
surrender’. On page 71 (dttergestalten, ‘forms of the gods,’ appears as 
‘idols,’ where there is no reference whatever to material images. On 
page 76 Naturbestimmtheit is grotesquely rendered ‘ original destiny,’ with 
misleading results. Jahrtausend appears as ‘Century’ (pp. 90-91, 218). 
We read (p. 108), ‘‘ Religion and property become the same thing in the 
national life”. Turning to the German for light on this dark saying, 
we find, Religion und die Giiter des nationalen Lebens liegen ganz in eins. 
On page 213, ‘‘ The heritage of the Greeks took the place of the world- 
empire of the Romans”. Reference to the original shows this should 
read: ‘The Roman world-empire enters into the heritage of the Greeks,” 
as the context might have indicated. ‘‘To the coherence in natural 
science itself due to the action of natural law” (p. 283). One wonders 
how on earth the translator got this out of der gesetzmdssigen Zusammen- 
hiinge selbst in der Geschichtswissenschaft! Finally, on page 262 we read : 
‘* Luther, when he destroyed the externals, also destroyed the Sacrament 
in its peculiar significance, and with it sacramental religion”. One 
would think poorly of Bousset’s historical knowledge if he had so ex- 
pressed himself. What he wrote was, Mit allen jenen Aussendingen hat 
Luther auch das Sacrament in seinem eigentlichen Sinne, und die auf dieses 
Sacrament gerichtete Frémmigkeit, im Princip aufgehoben. Similar instances 
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could easily be multiplied, but enough has been said to show that a 
translation like this is calculated to mislead those who rely on it. 


GEORGE GALLOWAY. 


Psychology ; An Introductory Study of the Structure and Function of Human 
Consciousness. By JAMES RowLanp ANGELL. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. Constable & Co., 1905. . Pp. 402. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The second edition of Prof. Angell’s text-book does not differ sub- 
stantially from the first one. It is a very serviceable general text-book, 
clearly written, judiciously arranged and of moderate length. Although 
the author is content to define psychology as the science of conscious- 
ness, he advocates a ‘ functional’ rather than a ‘ structural’ treatment of 
psychology, he adopts ‘‘ the biological point of view just now dominant 
in psychology and regards consciousness, not as a metaphysical entity to 
be investigated apart from other things, but rather as one among many 
manifestations of organic life, to be understood properly only when 
regarded in connection with life phenomena,” and he “lays it down that 
the real human organism is a psycho-physical organism”. Accordingly a 
fair share of attention is given to the consideration of nervous structure 
and functions, to attention, instinct, impulse, emotion, desire, and volition, 
and their bodily expressions. But the functional programme is not 
carried out as thoroughly as might be wished ; and this is the inevitable 
result of the fact that the author has not made full use of the conception of 
the psycho-physical disposition. The author accepts unreservedly the 
view that all mental retention and reproduction is conditioned by the 

rsistence of neural changes; but in the application of the view he 
codly gets beyond such statements as that ‘the cortical activity . . . is 
in large measure determined by the modifications which previous ex- 
periences have impressed upon the structure of the hemispheres’. A 
thoroughgoing functional psychology, however, can only be built up by 
the development of the conception of complex psycho-physical dispositions 
that grow, are differentiated and circumscribed, and enter into complex 
systematic relations with one another. 

The author puts forward a peculiar view as to the conditions of the rise 
of emotion. After giving a satisfactory account of emotion, he lays it 
down ‘that emotions appear whenever there is conflict among the motor 
impulses called forth by any special situation,’ and he makes of such 
conflict an essential condition of emotion. This seems a quite gratui- 
tous assumption, and one incompatible with the author’s own statements 
as to the relation of emotion to instinct. 

In spite of these drawbacks the book seems to be one of the best, 
perhaps the best, for the introduction of the student to the study of 
psychology, since, though its teaching is clear and definite, these qualities 
are not driven to the point of baldness and a misleading simplification of 
the complexities of mental process. 

W. McD. 


A Short History of Philosophy. By A. B. D. ALEXANDER. Glasgow : 
Maclehose & Sons, 1907. Pp. 601. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


This book is designed for the use of the university and general student 
of philosophy, and provides a readable and in the main a trustworthy 
account of the course of European thought. While not comparable to 
the standard histories either as a book of reference or as a piece of 
interpretation and criticism, it is suitable for the beginner or the general 
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reader to whom the larger works might be both too voluminous and too 
expensive. Yet this is rather more than a mere compendium of infor- 
mation obtainable from larger histories; for the author has made 
acquaintance at first hand with the works of some at least of the master 
thinkers, and he has a grip of the philosophic development which 
enables him to show how one system or tendency is related to another 
either in the way of completion or of correction. When one comes to 
examine in detail the exposition and interpretation of any of the great 
systems, one finds that the book would be quite inadequate as a help to 
the special study of this or that philosopher—save as indicating the 
context (so to say) of his work ; both the expositions and the criticisms 
are very often too summary, and at their fullest are not always 
illuminating. But as a concise and connected treatment of the whole 
development, it is commendable. The style is clear and the subject- 
matter is well apportioned and brought well down to date. The 
Introduction (on the nature of philosophy and its history) and the 
‘Conclusion (chiefly on the same topic) are slight—rather meagre even 
for an elementary treatise, but they are not inept. 

The paucity of such works in English, save as translations, goes far in 
itself to make this effort welcome. And although the desiderated English 
history of philosophy, when it appears, will have to be something greater 
than this, the present volume has some value and a character of its own 
as a contribution in that direction. As regards its detailed contents one 
may notice that the treatment of the ancient philosophers is less complete 
and satisfactory than that of the modern; that more attention than usual 
is given to English and Scottish philosophers ; and that the accounts 
of the doctrines of Kant and of Hegel are specially full and clear. Due 
note is taken of ethical and social as well as metaphysical theories, and 


something is even done towards showing the connexion between the 
philosophic development and more specifically scientific work on the one 
side and mystic, poetic, or romantic teaching on the other. The volume 
contains a short bibliography and is supplied with a good index. 


T. M. Forsyrtu. 


The Practice of Instruction. Edited by Joun Witt1am Apamson, B.A., 
Professor of Education, King’s College, London. London: National 
Society’s Depository. Pp. 512. 


This new manual of method—general and special—will be welcomed 
particularly by the not inconsiderable class of educationists who desire 
that religious instruction should find a place in the school curriculum, 
and in the teacher’s course of preparation. 

It consists of two parts—the one dealing with general method, the 
other with the applications of method to the teaching of the leading schoo 
subjects. 

The former, which professedly discusses General Method, is really 
an introduction on broad lines by Prof. Adamson. It can hardly be 
called a full or systematic treatment of educational method, but it will 
serve a good purpose. That purpose is to emphasise the importance of 
system, as one of the chief ends of all instruction. It is not usually made 
sufficiently clear in such manuals that the growth of mind, and therefore 
the trend of instruction, which is, or ought to be, the guidance of mental 
growth, is towards relatedness, unity, in a word system. Prof. 
Adamson’s treatment of the development of knowledge, and of the 
sequence and forms of instruction is worthy of commendation because 
throughout he makes this progress towards system distinct and prominent. 
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He brings out well the distinction between logical and psychological 
sequence. This distinction suggests the solution of many of the problems 
of practical method and of the curriculum. These problems usually 
“spring on the one side from the nature of knowledge, and on the 
other from that of the childish intelligence”. Errors in the practice of 
teaching have often arisen from an attempt to proceed too strictly upon 
the lines of logical sequence,—an attempt which shows a failure to 
appreciate the real order of mental growth. 

The sections dealing with the Curriculum will prove fresh and suggestive 
to the student, for they discuss the established curriculum of English 
schools in the light of the curricula of other countries, and of the leading 
results of experimental pedagogy. 

The eight articles upon special method which form the second and 
larger part of the volume are by experts in the various subjects. They 
do not enter into too much detail, and they are calculated to give wise 
practical guidance to the young teacher. 

Joun Epcar. 


Outlines of Indian Philosophy. With an Appendix on the Philosophy of the 
Vedanta in its Relations to Occidental Metaphysics. By Dr. Paut 
Deussen. Berlin: Kar] Curtius, 1907. Pp. vi, 70. 


A Short History of Indian Literature. By E. Horrwirz. With an In- 
troduction by Prof. T. W. Rays Davips. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1907. Pp. xxxi, 188. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The literature of India is of unique interest to the student of Religion 
and Philosophy. In it we find these two inseparable, and philosophy no 
mere academic pursuit but a living force penetrating a people. No one 
is better qualified to tell us about these things than Prof. Deussen, who 
has given a life to the understanding of them, and who combines loving 
devotion to his subject with sound and exact scholarship. To me it 
appears that while he has necessarily improved as an exponent of Indian 
philosophy, he has not really progressed in his appreciation of European. 
There is something almost pathetic in his reliance on Schopenhauer, on 
his interpretation of Kant, on his conclusion that Greek, German and 
Indian Metaphysics are agreed in regarding the world asa mere delusion ; 
that as ‘‘extended in space and running on in time it is merely a repre- 
sentation of my mind and nothing beyond it’’; and that to seek for a 
cause of our apparently real individuality, which is just ignorance of our 
true nature, is to apply causality where it has no meaning. There is 
something great and sublime and true in the conclusion of Indian 
Philosophy that my own Self, my Atman, is the core of reality because 
identical with the Paramdtman. It at least preserves the reality of the 
Self. But it does that at the cost of a desolating and paralysing con- 
viction of the unreality of the experiences of the Self that does not seem 
warranted. 

The work by Mr. Horrwitz is intended for the average general reader. 
It is interestingly written, and fulfils its purpose of making him acquainted 
with the intellectual achievements of the Hindus. 

Davin Morrison. 


The Philosophy of Goethe’s ‘* Faust”. By Tuomas Davipson. Edited by 
CuarLes M. BakeWELL. Boston, London, etc.: Ginn & Company, 
1906. Pp. iv, 158. Price 3s. net. 


In these lectures, now posthumously published, Mr. Davidson gives a 
clear epitome of the two parts of the poem, together with a running 
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commentary which is on the whole sound, always interesting and some- 
times fresh and valuable. He tells us that the content of the poem is 
the history, scope and consequences of the entire spiritual movement 
towards individual emancipation begotten of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance. By no means blind to the great imperfections of the poem 
as a work of art, he also considers its teaching to be spoiled by the fact 
that the presence of eternal reality was not an always living thought to 
Goethe, who did not recognise that each of us is universal and eternal as 
individuals in each of whom “the universe is organised”. The book is 
good of its kind. Mr. Davidson’s philosophical exegesis may read a little 
old-fashionedly, and it is unlikely that there was just such an abstract 
groundwork to Goethe’s drama as he seeks to lay bare; but he speaks 
with no little authority and great conviction, and does succeed in giving 
a sort of unity to the action of the drama. Goethe’s complicated 
allegorising had probably a more purely temporal reference than Mr. 
Davidson recognises, but one is glad to hear what he has to say. 


D. M. 


The Case of Existence. By Norman Atuiston. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1907. Pp. 262. 


Under this enigmatical title Mr. Alliston offers us a philosophy of life. 
He divides his work into three parts which he terms respectively, ‘‘ The 
Criteria of the Case,” ‘‘The Review of the Case,” and ‘‘The Ethics of 
the Case”. Ina vague way these divisions might correspond to what a 
competent thinker would call Epistemology, Metaphysics, and Ethics. 
Mr. Alliston, though he does not lack confidence, has evidently a very 
slight knowledge of the History of Philosophy and its problems, and his 
book contains a great deal of crude and confused thinking. His main 
idea seems to be that things and persons have a nature of their own 
which is simple, original and incapable of further explanation ; and to 
express their nature is their end. In human beings the will is funda- 
mental, and to act according to our willis our only criterion of good. 
But it is difficult to give a clear account of a book which is full of ill- 
digested and incoherent reflexions. The force of truth, we are told in 
one place, lies in the absence of will: elsewhere man’s true end is said 
to be a satisfied will. Knowledge is boldly identified with perception, 
and we are gravely informed that the ‘accepted standard’ of reality is 
sensible impression. The writer passes easily from the true, if obvious, 
to the absurd. For instance, on page 26, we are warned that it is foolish 
to disparage human knowledge, and then a few lines lower down we read: 
‘* While belief, then, is the very image of judgment, and seems to affirm 
about matters just as decidedly, it yet lacks the one thing that can give 
true assurance, namely, direct perception. At bottom, consequently, the 
believer is a sceptic, or one who suspends his judgment.” Some of Mr. 
Alliston’s obiter dicta on religion and ethics, if not wise, are rather 


amusing. 
G. G. 


Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logic. By J. VeNN. Second Edition. 
Macmillan & Co., 1907. Pp. 604. 


The first edition of this important and valuable work having been ex- 
hausted, it has, happily, been succeeded by asecond. The previous edition 
is dated 1889,1 so that close on twenty years have elapsed since it was 


1 Critical Notice appeared in Minp of the same year. 
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penned. During that time some marked changes have occurred in the ‘ uni- 
verse’ of Logic ; one of them is referred to by Dr. Venn in his preface—(he 
is speaking of the mode of arrangement adopted in his book)—namely, the 
fact that Mill’s Logic no longer holds the dominating place it then had, 
and is nowadays far too often known only at second hand. The reissue 
of Dr. Venn’s careful and practical treatise is all the more welcome as 
tending to prevent this side of logical doctrine from suffering undue 
neglect. 

The present volume is substantially the self-same book as its predecessor, 
the changes that occur being all in points of detail or of statement and 
not of principle, and there does not seem to be any of them that call for 
particular notice. They are just such slight amendments, whether by 
way of addition or correction, as have by one means or another been 
suggested since the publication of the previous edition, and they testify 
by their number and minuteness to the author’s care to make his book 
as complete and useful as possible. The result is a volume which neither 
the logician nor the scientist can well atford to be without. 


T. Mok. 


Werke, Auswahl in Drei Binden. By F. W. J. vonScueriine. Leipzig: 
Fritz Eckhardt Verlag, 1907. Pp. clxii, 860 ; 682; 935. Mk. 25. 


The publishing firm of Fritz Eckhardt has had the excellent idea of bring- 
ing out the select works of the classic German philosophers in a uniform 
series and at a moderate price. Itis believed that the revived interest in 
metaphysical studies, so characteristic of contemporary Germany, has 
created a want which the present project will meet. Twenty years ago 
such an enterprise would have been foredoomed to failure, but we are 
assured on good authority that times have changed since then. Schelling 
has been chosen to open the series chiefly, as would seem, because of al] 
Germany’s classic thinkers he is the most neglected and discredited. One 
can get all Kant, all Schopenhauer, and much of Fichte cheap in the 
Reclam, while Hegel’s Encyclopddie at least is to be had for a moderate 
price in J. H. v. Kirchmann’s collection of philosophers. But outside 
the collected edition of his writings in fourteen volumes nothing of 
Schelling’s, great or small, has, I believe, ever been reprinted. 

As will be seen from the figures given above, the present selection runs 
to a considerable number of pages, demanding some enthusiasm to read 
through. But it must be borne in mind that out of the ten volumes of 
the standard edition containing such of Schelling’s works as were published 
during his life-time, only what would fill three and a half volumes of the 
same size has been reprinted, and of the four volumes containing his 
posthumous works, only half a volume ; while within this comparatively 
limited range will be found all—and more than all— that entitles 
Schelling to count as a force in the evolution of thought. As regards 
the external get-up I have to observe that while the print is clear and 
good the volumes are most uncomfortably fat, and much less convenient 
to hold in the hand than those of the standard edition. If I remember 
rightly, De Quincey read Schelling at the rate of 360 pages a day; but 
whether he could have kept up that pace under such a serious handicap 
is more than doubtful. Nothing can ever make Hegel light reading ; 
but let us hope that when he too comes to be reprinted the labour of 
holding up a thousand-page volume will not be added to his other ditti- 
culties. 

_ Prof. Arthur Drews contributes to the present edition a short 
introduction of a somewhat apologetic character. He explains the 
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neglect and discredit into which Schelling has fallen by two causes. 
His Philosophy of Nature with its daring constructions based on highly 
speculative principles has been condemned without examination by those 
whose investigations were conducted according to the severest methods 
of induction. And the Neo-Kantian school cannot forgive one whose 
whole effort seems to have been directed towards rehabilitating the 
absolutism which in their opinion Kant’s criticism has once for all 
shown to be a delusion. Anything coming from so high an authority on 
the history of thought as Prof. Drews deserves a respectful hearing. 
And no doubt the two schools he mentions, the scientific school and the 
neo-critical school, have contributed their share to the ruin of Schelling’s 
reputation. But is it not a fact that they were only sealing down the 
tombstone on what was already dead and buried? To begin with, 
Schelling practically wrote himse’f down in that long series of new 
departures that have expanded his collected writings to such an intoler- 
able bulk. Then came the murderous Hegelian attack, inaugurated by 
Hegel’s own barbed epigrams in the preface to the Phiinomenologic, and 
continued after his death by the Young Hegelians, among whom Heine 
may in this connexion be reckoned. His description of Schelling as “a 
mediatised philosopher,” will not easily be forgotten, nor the delight- 
ful contrast between “ the philosopher who spoke like a cobbler,” and 
‘* Jacob Bihme, the cobbler who spoke like a philosopher”. Our own 
Dr. Stirling continues the Hegelian tradition, though wielding a bludgeon 
rather than a rapier, when he pronounces ‘‘reading unnecessary in the 
case of what was life-long inconsistency, stained too by the malice, and 
infected by the ineptitude, of the end”. 

Whether as an effect of this malicious jealousy towards Hegel or from 
a general tendency to go with the tide, Schelling did his philosophy the 
further and irreparable injury of associating it with two reactionary 
movements, first with the Romanticism of the early nineteenth century, 
and then with the mystical pietism of the Restoration. His youthful 
studies, the Transcendental Idealism and the Philosophy of Nature, 
arbitrary and fantastic as they are, still contain a progressive element, they 
are in sympathy with the new science, they give a victorious expression to 
the revolt from the subjectivity and moralism of the previous century. To 
sarry the work through, however, other qualities than facility and versa- 
tility were needed. Hegel possessed those other qualities and used them 
effectively — much to the disgust of his former ally. Prof. Drews 
thinks that Hegel cannot be rightly understood without a preliminary 
study of the works contained in the present publication, and that Kuno 
Fischer’s luminous exposition has failed to revive German interest in 
Hegel owing to the prevailing neglect of his predecessor. Yet our 
English Hegelian school has somehow managed to dispense with it. 

Besides the introduction by Drews this edition is accompanied by a life 
of Schelling and a summary of his philosophical writings from the pen of 
Otto Weiss, who is also responsible for the selection here offered. Weiss 
has devoted much labour and enthusiasm to the task, without however 
removing the impression left in my own mind by previous studies that his 
hero was personally a time-server, a bully, a braggart, and a coward, 
with less dignity of character than belongs to any other German thinker, 
besides being little better than a wonderfully clever charlatan in specula- 
tion. At the same time, like some other charlatans, he has got to be 
read by professional historians of philosophy, and to their comfort, for a 
German of the Romantic period, he writes rather well. 


A. W. BEnN. 
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La Vita e il Pensiero di Roberto Ardigd. Da GiovANNt MARCHESINI. 
Milano, 1907. Pp. xii, 388. 


Roberto Ardigd, the leading representative of Italian Positivism, was 
born near Cremona in 1828. He received a religious education, studied 
theology at the seminary of Mantua, and was ordained a priest at twenty- 
three. A lecture delivered in 1869 at Mantua, where he held a canonry, 
showed him to be what is now called a Modernist, and awakened the 
suspicions of his ecclesiastical superiors. Next year he categorically 
repudiated the dogma of Papal infallibility, a step which led to the sever- 
ance of his connexion with the Roman Church. After teaching for ten 
years in the Lyceum of Mantua he became Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Padua. Like Herbert Spencer he has a genius for 
mechanical inventions and is the author of a scheme for the sanitation of 
Mantua. 

Prof. Marchesini analyses his master’s philosophy with the intimacy 
and enthusiasm of a devoted adherent. But to give a luminous sum- 
mary of nine large volumes in about 150 pages is a task beyond his 
powers. The concluding sections of the volume, fixing Ardigd’s historical 
position, will be read with more interest. An attempt is made there to 
exhibit his independence of Comte and Spencer. Certainly the Paduan 
professor will have nothing to do with a religion of Humanity nor with 
a religion of the Unknowable. And it is claimed that his theory of 
reality in the widest sense derives by direct filiation from the Italian 
philosophers of the Renaissance, not without some reference to their pre- 
decessors the great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. Going further back on 
the same path one might trace a clear connexion, direct or indirect, with 
the metaphysics of Aristotle, the great quarry whence the Renaissance 
thinkers dug. More particularly Ardigo’s most characteristic principle, 
the idea of an indistinct substance developing itself by successive differ- 
entiations into space and time, object and subject, and finally into the 
most concrete shapes of objective and subjective experience, savours 
strongly of Aristotle’s prima materia. 

But discounting biographical and patriotic interests it does not look 
as if Italian Positivism had added anything essential to what it has 
imported from France and England. The three general principles 
enumerated by the author as characteristic of his master’s philosophy : 
1) that certainty is only given by experience of facts ; (2) that sensations 
constitute the essential element of thought, and that they are relative ; 
(3) that reality is homogeneous (monistica), determined, and evolved (p. 
353)—do not seem to differ from Spencer beyond what is implied in the 
rejection of his dogmatic agnosticism. And no doubt the Positivism of 
the future will have to cultivate a certain negativism in retrenching such 
theological and metaphysical survivals as Comte and Spencer have, each 
in his own way, retained. 

A. W. BENN. 
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VITI.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuiLosopHicaL Review. Vol. xvi., No. 4. A. Lalande. ‘Philosophy 
in France, 1906.’ [Discusses (1) the centring of philosophical activity 
in logic and science ; (2) the changes recently introduced in the pre- 
paration for the philosophical career ; (3) progress in the history of 
philosophy along the lines laid down by Boutroux and Brochard ; and 
(4) the controversy between Mathieu and Lefranc concerning Pascal’s 
part in the experiment of the Puy de Déme.] W. B. Pillsbury. ‘The 
Ego and Empirical Psychology.’ [The three advantages claimed for 
the assertion of the presence of a self above or beside its content are 
illusory. We can no more conceive a knower knowing the elements of 
knowledge than we can conceive the mental states knowing themselves ; 
besides, some element must know itself, unless we are to have an 
infinite regress or an unknown term. The unity of mental states is no 
more conceivable with an absolute unitary substance in or beside them 
than would be the unity of the states themselves, uncontained or un- 
accompanied, And the persistence of the substance always identical 
with itself does not immediately account for the fact that all experi- 
ences seem to belong together, to be all my experiences. Nevertheless, 
the need for the unity and identity of mental states is a real need, and 
the problem of how mental states are known is a real problem. We 
have unity in mind because all experiences, past and present, interact 
in the control and constitution of every apparently discrete act ; in some 
degree or other all experiences, no matter how far separated in time, 
combine into a single element in each moment’s experience. This unity 
and identity is dynamic, not static ; it is also not merely constructive, 
but (as we learn from pathology, from the study of the subconscious, 
and from normal psychology) actual. The self is thus simply all that we 
are and know, organised, self-unified and self-identical ; a growing vital 
unity that as a whole is effective in every experience. As for the problem 
of the knowing of mental states, it is the same as that of knowing things. 
The process of knowing, in both cases, is the process of making a refer- 
ence to other elements previously organised into a type. For neither 
do we need a knower; knowing is just the combining of old mental 
states with new: if there be a knower, it is experience as a whole.] 
G. S. Fullerton. ‘The Right to Believe at One’s Own Risk.’ [The 
right to believe is, evidently, a moral, not a logical or legal right. 
Hence it is better to discard the words ‘‘at our own risk,” and, recog- 
nising the moral responsibility to ourselves and to the community under 
which we all stand, to discuss the right to believe with a full conscious- 
ness of such responsibility. The right may be granted, in the sense that 
the development of the life of man demands that he be allowed to go 
beyond objective evidence in accepting ideals and systems of practice. 
But then the right is limited, and its limits must be determined by a 
consideration of what is wholesome and helpful to the life of man. This 
rules out, first, a number of choices: arbitrary choices ; choices dictated 
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by vanity, craving for originality, the pose of piety, etc. It suggests, 
secondly, that the views which it is desirable for a man to accept and to 
use in the regulation of his Jife are, ordinarily, those to which he has 
been born. The example of Descartes shows that this precept need not 
spell philistinism. The philosopher, in particular, should strive to avoid 
the detachment from all that is human that rejects every ideal not com- 
pletely supported by objective evidence, and at the same time to avoid 
the blindness that assumes the objective truth of whatever may be the 
goal of his desire.] Discussion. J. Dewey. ‘Pure Experience and 
Reality: a Disclaimer.’ E. B. MecGilvary. ‘Pure Experience and 
Reality : a Reassertion.’ [Discussion of McGilvary’s critical paper in 
vol. xvi., No. 3.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Sum- 
maries of Articles. Notes. Vol. xvi. No. 5. J. Watson. ‘ Plato 
and Protagoras.’ [The clear opposition in the Protagoras of the two 
antagonistic views, represented by Protagoras and Socrates respectively, 
is a proof that Plato entered sympathetically into each, while satistied 
with neither. In the Thectetus, it is Plato’s object to show that the 
view of Protagoras, which practically amounts to saying that there is no 
criterion of truth but the individual’s conviction, or belief, or inability 
to think otherwise, is untenable. He limits this view, first of all, to 
judgments of perception, and is thus able to connect it with Thestetus’ 
assertion that knowledge is sensible perception. He then goes on to 
connect it with the Heraclitean doctrine that all things are in flux. 
The doctrine thus elaborated, and referred by Plato to the followers of 
Protagoras, is substantially the same as modern pragmatism. To clear 
the ground for a fresh attack upon the whole principle, Plato restates 
the simpler doctrine of Protagoras himself, removing the restriction 
under which he has so far been considering it: what is now aftirmed is 
that all judgments, and not merely those of perception, are true for each 
man. Plato’s main objections are that the theory contradicts itself, and 
that it does not account even for the existence of particular judgments. 
These objections apply with equal force to the most recent forms of 
relativism.] E. B. Talbot. ‘The Philosophy of Fichte in Its Relation 
to Pragmatism.’ [(1) An important difference in theory of knowledge 
lies in Fichte’s recognition of constraint as an element in knowing. 
Pragmatism fails to make a place for this aspect of the knowing process 
in its explanation of experience ; Fichte seeks to explain the deter- 
minateness of experience in terms of the realisation of the Idea of the 
Ego. (2) The doctrine that all judgment is purposive thought is common 
to Fichte and the pragmatists ; indeed, it is practically a commonplace 
of philosophy. Fichte, however, does not conceive, as pragmatism 
inclines to do, that thinking exists for the sake of practical ends in the 
narrow sense. (3) By the primacy of the practical reason Fichte does 
not mean that our moral nature can establish for us theoretical proposi- 
tions that the inteliect is unable to establish ; he means only that certain 
propositions which we are wont to call theoretical are not theoretical 
after all.] G.S. Fullerton. ‘In What Sense Two Persons Perceive the 
Same Thing.’ [(1) To explain the fact that one person may perceive the 
same thing at two times or in two ways we must posit an objective order 
of experience, clearly distinct from the order of sensations and ideas. 
Any one of a whole series of experiences, existing at different times, may 
then represent the one thing. (2) To explain the like fact that two 
persons may perceive the same thing, we must accept the doctrine of 
ejects ; we recognise more than one subjective order, and relate each of 
them to the objective. (3) There is but one objective order ; for it is 
possible, by using this order as a bridge, to pass from the experience of 
one mind to the experience of another. A true and complete description 
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of the world in terms of my experience is a true and complete description 
of the world.] W.Turner. ‘Mnemonic Verses ina Ninth Century Manu- 
script: a Contribution to the History of Logic.’ [Text, with notes, of 
lines which contain in mnemonic form an enumeration of the syllogistic 
moods valid in each of the three figures, and which have been wrongly 
described as treating of the categories. The author is probably some one 
of the pupils of Iso and Moengal.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New 
Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


PsycHoLoGicaL Review. Vol. xiv., No.4. J. R. Angell. ‘Studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Chicago.’ 
W.V.D. Bingham. ‘The Role of the Tympanic Mechanism in Audi- 
tion.’ [Loss of the tympanic membranes and of most of the chain 
of ossicles in both ears may coexist with efticient auditory acuity, 
and does not prevent the generation of subjective difference-tones. The 
case suggests that the function of the tympanic mechanism is rather pro- 
tective or physiological than conducting or physical.] FF. M. Urban. 
‘On the Method of Just Perceptible Differences.’ [Treatment of the 
method by the law of probabilities, with illustrations from experiments 
on lifted weights. The theoretical basis of the method is the same as 
that of the error method ; its data can be worked out by the algorithm 
of the method of right and wrong cases ; its result is that amount of 
difference for which there exists the probability one-half that it will 
be recognised.] $&. S. Colvin. ‘The Ultimate Value of Experience.’ 
[Ultimate experience, which as subject cannot be known, is symbolised 
in every experience by a group of objects which seem to have value and 
finality in themselves. On the basis of this immanent experience have 
arisen utilitarianism and pragmatism; both systems have, however, 
come to ignore their origin, disregarding the ultimate worth of that 
part of our experience which is relatively subjective and does not 
ordinarily enter into the flux of a constantly changing world. On the 
other hand, intuitive ethics and absolute logic are able to consider the 
impulses and feelings that constitute this part of experience ; they are 
also held to function for a pure experience. Here is the psychological 
basis for a philosophy of permanent values and transcendent significance. ] 
J. M. Baldwin. ‘On Truth.’ [The author takes memory and thought 
as typical and analogous cases of mediate control. He finds it easy 
to show, against pragmatism, that memory is not correct or accurate 
because we can act on it, but rather that we can act on it (instead of on 
its original) because it is correct; we can establish correctness without 
implicating the motive to the specific sort of action. Before going on to 
deal with truth, he distinguishes the theory of knowledge through con- 
trol (the point of view of his Thought und Things) from that of control 
through knowledge, the position of Dewey and his school. Noting, 
then, in the case of truth, the progress in the kind of mediation which 
would banish the external control factor, he traces, first, the twofold 
movement by which the control of reflection as mode of inner experience 
is constituted—the development of validity pure and simple, and the 
persistent return of the control of fact through the demands of action in 
concrete life ; and, secondly, the movement whereby the individual judg- 
ment becomes synnomic. The self of judgment proves to be that of 
common function; truth is not a matter of individual interpretation, 
whether in terms of action or of cognition. In fine, the characters of 
truth are those attaching to the content of judgment as being under 
mediate control, and the meaning of truth is to mediate the original 
sphere of existence-meaning in which it arose.] Discussion. E. H. 
Rowland. ‘A Further Application of a Result Obtained in Experi- 
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mental ANsthetics.’ [In work with repeated units of design, it is found 
that observers fall into two types, rhythmic and static. It is suggested 
that these two apperceiving attitudes characterise the Western and the 
Eastern nations respectively.] A.W. Moore. ‘ Experience, Habit and 
Attention.’ J. M. Baldwin. ‘Comment on Professor Moore’s Paper.’ 
[Discussion arising out of Moore’s review of Thought and Things, i.) 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy. Vol. xviii., No.3. A. A. 
Cleveland. ‘The Psychology of Chess and of Learning to Play It.’ 
{Chess appeals to the fundamental fighting impulse, and to the wsthetic 
and puzzle-solving interests ; it also affords the pleasure of being a 
cause. Visual imagination is an important element in playing, but may 
be replaced by motor, verbal or auditory imagery. Skill at chess is 
not a valid index of high mental endowment. The learning of chess 
shows a progressive organisation of knowledge, making possible the 
direction of attention to the relations of increasingly larger and more 
complex units.] L. R. Geissler. ‘ Fluctuations of Attention to Cuta- 
neous Stimuli.’ [Repetition and Variation of Wiersma’s experiments 
with weights, and Ferree’s with electrical stimulus. Attention focussed 
upon liminal and supraliminal cutaneous sensations may remain approxi- 
mately constant for at least 2 to 3 min., if adaptation of the organ 
and intruding distractions can be ruled out. There is no evidence of 
fluctuation : normally the sensation fades out steadily and gradually 
with the course of adaptation.] G@. M. Whipple. ‘A (uick Method 
for Determining the Index of Correlation.’ [Formula and table.] E. 
M. Bolger and E. B. Titchener. ‘Some Experiments on the Associa- 
tive Power of Smells.’ [Odours, saturating pictures, were no more 
effective for recall than nonsense syllables (auditory stimulus), and were 
distinctly less effective than simple geometrical figures drawn in a corner 
of the pictures.] J. E.Coover and F. Angell. ‘ General Practice Etfect 
of Special Exercise.’ [(1) The training of discrimination by auditory 
stimuli is transferred to the discrimination of brightness stimuli; the 
factors are largely due to habituation and to economic adaptation of 
attention, that is, are of a general character. (2) Training the activity 
of reaction with discrimination and choice by sorting cards into com- 
partments increases the facility of a like activity both in speed and in 
regularity in the typewriter reaction : the causes of transference are the 
formation of a habit of direct reaction without useless concomitants, a 
resulting equitable distribution of attention to the various possible 
reactions, and the consequent power of concentrating the attention 
throughout the series.| A. H. Pierce. ‘ Gustatory Audition; a 
hitherto Undescribed Variety of Synsthesia.’ [Description of case, 
with tests. ‘Gustatory’ is used in a wide sense, to cover the four taste 
qualities, the cutaneous qualities of pressure and temperature, and the 
tactual-motor experiences of texture, consistency, etc. These con- 
comitants are aroused by spoken words or nonsense-syllables and by 
musical and other non-vocal sounds. They are constant, oftentimes 
dificult to describe, and definitely localised. The author inclines to a 
physiological interpretation.] W.C. Ruediger. ‘The Period of Mental 
Reconstruction.’ |Questionary returns on the ‘‘ experiences that are 
met along the highway towards intellectual maturity”. The mode lies 
between a gradual development, receiving noticeable impetus without 
great change by occasional incidents, and a development characterised 
by a small number of well-marked transitions at irregular intervals.] 
Psychological Literature. J. W. Baird. ‘ The Proceedings of the 
Philadelphia Meeting of Experimental Psychologists.’ 
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JOURNAL OF PuHILosopHy, PsycHoLoGy AND ScIENTIFIC METHODs, 
iv., 15. W. James. ‘A Word more about Truth.’ [Elucidates the 
nature of continuous or ‘ambulatory’ relations, ¢.g., spaces, and the 
fallacy of opposing the static abstraction to the concrete description of 
the same thing, and defies intellectualists to state ‘‘ just how the real, 
genuine and absolutely ‘ objective’ truth is constituted and established ”.] 
iv, 16. R. B. Perry. ‘A Review of Pragmatism as a Philosophical 
Generalisation.’ [Aims at ‘interpretation rather than refutation’ and 
concludes that ‘in so far as pragmatism cleaves to empiricism it must 
forsake its subjectivist theory of knowledge,’ but fails to carry con- 
viction from lack of exact references for its ‘interpretations’.| ‘W. T. 
Bush.” ‘The Continuity of Consciousness.’ [Doubts whether it is not a 
case of the ‘ psychologist’s fallacy’.] R. W. Sellars. ‘ Prof. Dewey's 
View of Agreement.’ [Discusses paper in iv., 8.] | iv., 17. E. B. 
McGilvary. ‘Prolegomena to a Tentative Realism.’ [Polemic against 
idealism (Berkeley and Strong), denial that realism duplicates its ‘ object,’ 
but no attempt to show how realism gets to it or establishes its reality.] 
W. A. Brown. ‘The Pragmatic Value of the Absolute.’ [As illustrated 
by the case of a seventeenth century divine, William Ames, who was a 
pragmatic and pugnacious Puritan, but derived much vigour from his 
belief in the orthodox ‘god’ with all the theological attributes Prof. 
James thinks useless.| W. James. ‘Prof. Pratt on Truth.’  [Dis- 
claims the description of pragmatism assumed in iv., 12.] iv.,18. LL. P. 
Boggs. ‘The Psychology of the Learning Process.’ [It is dealing ‘ not 
with ideas and their associations primarily, but with the turning of sub- 
jective ideas and sensations, inexpressible in words, into the objective 
expressible ”’.] F.C. S. Schiller. ‘Pragmatism versus Scepticism.’ J. 
E. Russell. ‘A Last Word to Dr. Schiller.’ F. C. 8S. Schiller. 
‘Ultima Ratio?’ [Concludes the controversy started in iv., 2 and con- 
tinued iv., 9. I. Schiller inquires whether if truth is to be defined as 
‘thinking the environment as it is’ this is the sole condition of truth and 
the agent’s purpose is wholly irrelevant, or whether it is merely necessary to 
recognise also a reality other than that purpose, and thinks that Russell 
has changed his ground. Gives a pragmatic rendering of the phrase ‘ not 
knowing the way out’ when ‘lost,’ and asks Russell to define his position 
more clearly as regards scepticism. II. (a) Russell denies that he has 
changed his ground. (b) He has meant all along that though there is a 
subjective side to knowing, yet the objective side alone makes an idea 
‘true’. (c) He thinks the pragmatic interpretation of ‘not knowing the 
way ’ too paradoxical. (d¢) He rejects the pragmatist distinction between 
claims and truths, because pragmatism cannot consistently distinguish 
between a truth and its verification. (¢) He concludes that the meaning 
of terms has been so changed by the pragmatist that there can be no 
‘ reasoning together ’ with the intellectualist. III. Schiller replies («) that 
Russell’s original phrase was ambiguous: () that Russell has made no 
attempt to evaluate the subjective side of knowing and that his doctrine of 
truth is mere assertion: (c) that Russell has overlooked the transitions 
between the functional and the potential value of truths, and illustrates : 
(d) that consequently pragmatism can recognise verifiable, while intel- 
lectualism must recognise unverifiable truths, which are meaningless to 
the pragmatist: (¢) that both parties have the duty of explaining current 
usage, but that while pragmatism is able to do this, no coherent intel- 
lectualist theory of truth has yet been devised.] iv., 19. G. S. Fuller- 
ton. ‘The Doctrine of the Eject.’ [Solipsism is a highly unnatural 
doctrine which no one really believes, but we have no other stepping-stone 
to a knowledge of other minds than the argument from analogy.] F. L. 
Wells. ‘Standard Tests of Arithmetical Associations.’ G. A. Tawney. 
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‘Prof. Fite on the Exaggeration of the Social.’ [Cf iv., 15.) Seventh 
meeting of the Western Philosophical Association. iv., 20. J. E. 
Boodin. ‘The New Realism.’ [‘ The real is the intelligible or noumenal, 
not the mere immediate.’ ‘Real objects are never constituted by mere 
sense-perception. . . . They presuppose creative purpose and become 
objects only for a self-realising will.’ The method of knowledge is 
pragmatic, but to conceive (with Dewey) ‘the relation of knowledge to 
reality in terms of end and means or purposive contro], dodges the real 
issue of realism and is merely psychological’.] E. A, Kirkpatrick. ‘A 
Broader Basis for Psychology Necessary.’ [Suggests the term “organ- 
osis” ‘to signify the adaptive functioning of any organism or organ 
without reference to whether the activity involved is conscious or un- 
conscious’.] W. James. ‘The Absolute and the Strenuous Life.’ [Cf. 
iv., 17. Both absolutism and pluralism ‘confirm our strenuous mood’. 
Pluralism actually demands them .. . monism permits them. . . . Though 
the absolute dictutes nothing, it will sanction anything and everything 
after the fact. Pluralism’s ‘permanent inferiority from the pragmatic 
point of view’ is that it has not ‘the wide indifference that absolutism 
shows’ and ‘has no saving message for incurably sick souls’.]  iv., 21. 
G. 8. Fullerton. ‘The Doctrine of the Eject’—u. [Criticism of the 
‘doctrine of direct communion’ as stated by A. E. Taylor.] A. W. 
Moore. ‘Prof. Perry on Pragmatism.’ [Reply to articles in iv., 14 and 
16. Protests against the attribution to pragmatists of a belief in a pure 
‘noetic interest,’ and in a rigid reality antecedent to judgment. Also 
points out that whereas pragmatists insist on the problems of doubt, 
inquiry and error, their critics restrict themselves to the nature of truth 
as a ready-made product.] iv., 22. E. B. McGilvary. ‘The Physio- 
logical Argument against Realism.’ [Concludes that ‘‘since the physio- 
logical argument is based on facts that necessitate the priority of objects 
to the awareness of them, realism is correct in maintaining that objects 
are temporally independent of the awareness of them”.| R. Haynes. 
‘Attention Fatigue and the Concept of Infinity.’ [It is “the meta- 
physical correlate of that which on the psychological side is the smother- 
ing of attention ”’. | 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. xviii., No. 1. October, 1907. 
W. Fite. ‘The Theory of Democracy.’ [The conception of democracy 
as majority-rule rests on a mechanical and mathematical view of human 
nature and social relations: the conception of it as individual liberty de- 
pends on transcending this point of view. ‘‘ Whereas the aims of indi- 
viduals are necessarily conflicting when the individual is defined from 
a mechanical standpoint, they become, when he is conceived as a con- 
scious personality, necessarily co-ordinate. Social unity is then not the 
antithesis of individuality, but rather the correlate of a completed indi- 
viduality.”] D. J. Brewer. ‘Law and Ethics.’ [A defence of, and 
appeal to, the lawyer as the instrument or agent of society for the pro- 
motion of justice.] R. F. A. Hoernlé. ‘The Conception of Possibility 
in its Relation to Conduct.’ [The central point in the problem of free- 
dom is the ‘possibility of acting otherwise’. Such possibility is not 
theoretical or logical, but practical or real. It does not express ignorance 
or incomplete knowledge of the conditions, but the practically undeter- 
mined, in the determination of which consists volition.] W. Ib. Sheldon. 
‘Modern Classifications of Duties and Virtues.’ [Many of these are 
unsatisfactory owing to their lack of definite principle. This depart- 
ment of ethics lags behind others, being governed by tradition and utility 
rather than systematic inquiry. The topic is a suitable one for a congress 
of ethical teachers and writers.] Helen Wodehouse. ‘Fragments of 4 
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Statement of Idealism.’ [Suggestion of a semi-popular approach to the 
doctrines of idealist ethics.| F. N. Freeman. ‘The Ethics of Gam- 
bling.’ [Discusses the differentia of gambling and the ethical implications 
of its various characteristics, and applies the principles so ascertained to 
some practices involving or related to it, especially speculation. Specu- 
lation performs an economic function, but is at least very closely allied 
to gambling.| J. J. Findlay. ‘The Parent and the School.’ [‘* Every 
school should have some small body of persons directly concerned in its 
fortunes and exercising some control over it, and this body of governors 
or managers should be largely chosen by the parents who intrust their 
children to the school.”] A. C. Pigou. ‘Some Points of Ethical Con- 
troversy.’ |Deals briefly and for the most part negatively with the 
method of determining the nature of good, and its application to the 
questions, wherein good consists, and how one person’s good is related to 
another’s.]| Book Reviews. 


Revue DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. 15¢ Année. No. 5. Sep- 
tembre, 1907. M. Calderoni. ‘ La prévision dans la théorie de la con- 
naissance.’ [In defence of Pragmatism, combats the contention that all 
beliefs are not previsions, nor do they all imply previsions. The principle 
of Contradiction is only applicable to previsions. The effort to separate 
out the previsive element of knowledge reaches its most advanced 
expression in Pragmatism. Author endeavours to elicit this previsive 
element in the various forms of judgment.] BP. Lacombe. ‘ De l’esprit 
classique dans la Révolution frangaise (selon Taine).’ [The facts are 
against Taine.] Charles Rist. ‘Economie optimiste et économie 
scientifique.’ [Economists not concerned with the redivision of revenues 
among individuals, but with the fixing of the price paid for services. 
An equilibrium in such matters impossible. Legal interference with 
salaries would only affect the distribution of wealth injuriously. On the 
other hand, action regarding the distribution of property or the conditions 
of the struggle for life might have useful effects.] Etudes Critiques. 
Louis Weber. ‘ L’‘volution créatrice par Henri Bergson.’ Questions 
Pratiques. ‘ Les syndicats de fonctionnaires et les transformations de la 
puissance publique.’ 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. 15e Année. No. 6. Novembre, 
1907. A. Job. ‘ L’ceuvre de Berthelot et les théories chimiques.’ [Ber- 
thelot occupied not, like other chemists, with forms, but with changes. 
He shows that mineral and organic matter are subject to the same forces, 
their synthesis possible by the same means ; and establishes the relations 
between chemistry and the other sciences.] H. Delacroix. ‘ Analyse 
du mysticisme de Mme. Guyon.’ [Extremely interesting account of the 
various stages of mysticism culminating in pure passivity which is, at 
the same time, divine activity.]| E. Boret. ‘ L’évolution de l’intelligence 
géométrique.’ [Has reference to M. Bergson’s account of geometrical 
intelligence : that account only adequate for the geometrical intelligence 
of the Greeks.] E. Mallieux. ‘Le role de l’expérience dans les raisonne- 
ments des juriconsultes (suzte).’ Kiudes Critiques. E. Chartier. ‘Essai 
sur les ¢léments principaux de la représentation par O. Hamelin.’ Ques- 
tions Pratiques. P. Lapie. ‘R¢forme <lectorale.’ Tables des Matitres. 
Supplément : Nécrologies. [O. Hamelin. Sully-Prudhomme. J. Freud- 
enthal.] Livres, ete. 


REVUE DE Puitosopnuiz. 1¢* Novembre, 1907. XX. Moisant. ‘The 
Problem of Evil.’ [As the question of predestination under our con- 
ception of the terms—as the pre-Copernican question of the support of 
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the earth—so the question, ‘Why did not God create a better world ?’ 
is essentially irrational, and leads to absurdity in whatever way it 
is answered. In another and a ‘better world’ the inquirer himself 
would be ruled out of existence; for him individually there is no 
possible existence except in this world of which he now forms part. 
But no man can absolutely take that to be ‘better’ which imports his 
own non-existence. The problem of evil, so put, is unreal and essentially 
insoluble. The real problem is, ‘ How can I make the world and myself 
better /’] ©. Sentroul and A. Farges. ‘ Kantian Subjectivism.’ [Is 
Kant refuted simply by insisting on the immediate perception of objective 
reality /| | le’ Decembre, 1907. E. Peillaube. ‘The Organisation of 
the Memory, the Fixing of Impressions.” P. Duhem. ‘ Absolute and 
Relative Movement.’ [Views of the Arabians and of the Schoolmen as 
to the locus of the universe. Does a body’s place move with the body, or 
does the body move from one fixed place to another ?] R. Meunier. 
‘The Psychology and Philosophy of N. Vaschide.’ [A brilliant young 
doctor at the Heole des Hautes-Ktudes, lately dead.] A. Fontana. 
‘Course of M. Durkheim at the Sorbonne.’ |A totemist view of the 
origin of the belief in Souls and of Religion. ‘* The soul is nothing else 
than the totemist principle incarnate in each individual and individualised 
in him.” 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLociz. Tome vii., No. 1. E. Lombard. ‘ Essai 
dune classification des phénoménes de glossolalie.’ [It is possible to 
work out a classification on strictly psychological lines, without regard 
to the time and place of the phenomena. First stands the stage of 
inarticulate vocal utterance : groans, hysterical convulsions, interjectory 
cries, musical automatisms. Glossolalia proper then appears at three 
levels : as pseudo-language, pure and simple, in which there is no deter- 
minate correspondence between articulation and idea; as a system of 
neologisms, glossopoiesis, illustrated by the Martian of Hélén Smith ; 
and as an intermediate form, in which incoherence is mingled with 
occasional neologistic formations. Finally, xenoglossia shows itself, first, 
in the introduction of single foreign words, more or less corrupted in 
form ; then in linguistic counterfeits like the Hindoo texts of H. Smith ; 
and lastly, if the phenomena are genuine, in the gift of tongues. The 
author cites cases throughout, suggests possible explanations, draws 
analogies from childhood, dream, automatic script and drawing, etc.] 
A.de Maday. ‘Les bases psychologiques de la sociologie.’ [The paper 
is mainly concerned with the Somlo-Pikler controversy. Biological and 
psychological sociology are alike scientific ; in general they cover the same 
field, though in detail they are complementary. In the present state of 
our knowledge, the psychological method is to be preferred: the one 
department in which the science has reached positive results, political 
economy, is wholly grounded on psychology ; and the biologising writers 
inevitably slip into psychology. The fundamental law of sociology, that 
man does nothing for nothing, is the counterpart of the physical law of 
conservation of energy.] A. Lemaitre. ‘Un nouveau cycle somnam- 
bulique de Mdlle. Smith : ses peintures religieuses.’ [Detailed account of 
the genesis and progress, so far as the present complexity of conditions 
allows them to be traced, of Héléne Smith’s religious paintings: a 
carbon head of Christ, oil-portraits of Christ and the Virgin, and an 
oil-painting of Christ at Gethsemane.] Recueil de faits : documents et 
discussions. T. Jonckheere. ‘ Mémoire visuelle remarquable chez un 
enfant.’ [Brief account of associative memory (coloured pictures of 
postmen and their countries) in a normal boy of five.] C. Werner. 
‘Réunion des philosophes de la Suisse romande ; Rolle, 13 Juin, 1907.’ 
Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 
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Revue PHIosopHigvE DE LA FRANCE ET DEL’ETRANGER. 32me Année, 
No.4. Avril, 1907. G.Palante. ‘Anarchisme et Individualisme: Essai 
de Psychologie Sociale.’ [Distinguishes ‘‘ Anarchisme”’ as a social and 
economic doctrine, based on optimistic idealism, from ‘‘ Individualisme ” 
as an intellectual attitude towards society resting en pessimism. From 
the one standpoint the opposition of the individual and the common life 
presents an insoluble contradiction, from the other the admitted conflict 
of the state and the individual still leaves room for society.] J. Sageret. 
‘De lEsprit Magique a l’Esprit Scientifique.’ [Continued from March 
number. Many modern ideas in magic, religion, mysticism, poetry and 
even metaphysics are a survival of savage superstition. Pleasure in the 
language of poetry, ¢.g., is a relic of the time when such language was 
taken literally. The spirit of magic anthropomorphic, based not on 
truth but on what M. Ribot has called ‘‘ la logique des sentiments ” and 
on finality. Evolution of objective standpoint traced in the sciences. 
Is this tendency anti-social? No: it leads to a disinterested sociology. ] 
A. Bauer. ‘ La Transformation des Ides et le Public.’ [Maintains the 
thesis that the ideas of beauty, truth, goodness and justice do not come 
from a transcendent world to penetrate, ready made, the consciences of 
men. They are the slow, uncertain, often contradictory products of 
human intelligence, regarded not as individual caprice but as public 
judgment.] Revue Critique. P. Fauconnet. [Westermarck’s ‘The 
Origin and Development of Moral Ideas ’ reviewed and analysed. ‘ The 
facts and the details of thought” highly valuable. But a certain dispro- 
portion between the extent of the researches and the poverty of the 
ideas, which owe little to such extensive investigations. This due to the 
empirical and individual standpoint.| Analyses et Comptes Rendus. 
Revue des Périodiques Ktrangers. [ The British Journal of Psychology. | 
No. 5. Mai, 1907. B.Bourdon. ‘La Perception du Temps.’ [Chiefly 
introspective observations. Discusses short periods and positions separated 
by brief intervals, criticising the rhythmic theory of Wundt and the tension 
and intensity theories of Miinsterberg, Schumann and Lipps. Worthless- 
ness of the distinction between empty and filled space. Long periods and 
succession at long intervals, past, present and future, and the representation 
of time considered. Space and time—analogies and mutual irreducibility. | 
G.-L. Duprat. ‘ La Spatialité des Faits Psychiques.’ [Controverts M. 
Bergson’s theory of ‘‘a psychical activity devoid of any spatial element,” 
and maintains ‘‘the rights of physiological psychology’’.] Th. Ribot. 
‘Sur Une Forme d’Ilusion Affective.’ [‘‘ Illusions affectives ” are mis- 
judgments regarding (i.) our specific emotional experiences, and (ii.) the 
dispositions in which these ‘‘ poussces brusques et courtes”’ arise. Causes 
(i.) secondary : innate weakness of judgment, the impossibility of direct 
comparison, suggestion ; (1i.) fundamental : the impossibility of knowing 
our subconscious life in its entirety. [llusions sometimes useful.] Obser- 
vations et Documents. J. Rogues de Fursac. ‘ Notes de Psychologie 
Religieuse: Les Conversions.’ [Recounts an interview with four Welsh 
converts. The general uniformity of the symptoms in conversion points 
to a natural explanation in the subconscious, working, ¢.g., through the 
silent influences of racial predisposition, education and environment. | 
Analyses et Comptes Rendus. Revue des Périodiques Etrangers. No. 6. 
Juin, 1907. J. J. Van Biervliet. ‘La Psychologie Quantitative 
(2e étude): La Psychophysiologie.’ [Shows the futility of expecting too 
definite numerical conclusions from reaction time experiments and from 
the measurement of conscious operations. ‘‘ Psychophysiologie”’ . too 
much under the influence of ‘‘ metaphysical” (7.¢., non-empirical) con- 
ceptions.| E. Bernard Leroy. ‘ Nature des Hallucinations.’ [Neither 
intensity, belief, localisation nor richness of content essential. Views 
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.of Taine and Brierre de Boismont criticised. Two fundamental conditions, 
springing alike from the increase of automatic and decrease of voluntary 
attention, v2z., (1) an abnormal synthesis of images, and (2) ‘‘a kind of 
spontaneous déclanchement of automatic attention, grouping round the 
chief image elements similar to those which, in general perception, cluster 
round sensation”.] L. Dupuis. ‘L’Hallucination du Point de Vue 
Psychologique.’ [Develops Baillarger’s view that hallucination depends 
on the relaxation of attention and a resulting ‘‘ extériorit¢é spontanée 
de la représentation”. Criticises Tamburini and Taine. Hallucination 
involves an identical content, and ‘‘the mental attitude of perception,” 
but without the conscious direction and supervision of ideas by volition, 
or the “‘ personal synthesis” which results in the ‘‘ feeling of continuity ”’. | 
Analyses et Comptes Rendus. Table des Maticres. No. 7. Juillet, 
1907. F. Le Dantec. ‘L’Ordre des Sciences.’ [Proposes the following 
arrangement : (1) Psychology and logic considered as a means to science ; 
(2) the exact sciences as the product; and (3) biology (including the 
mental sciences, psychology, logic, etc.) as the application of (2).| A. 
Binet. ‘Une Expcrience Cruciale en Graphologie.’ [A comparison of 
the addresses on letters received by the writer furnishes an experiment 
which eliminates unconscious inference from the matter written. Influence 
of social conditions on handwriting. Defence of the art.] A. Chide. 
‘La Conscience Sociale ; Cat¢gories Logiques.’ [Doctrine of a social 
pluralism. ‘The ideas on which distinct societies rest cannot be unified 
either on rationalistic or naturalistic grounds. They are subject to the 
incalculable forces of personality.| | Probst-Biraben. ‘Le Mysticisme 
dans l’Esthétique Musulmane.’ Revue Critique. G. Rageot. ‘ L’ Evo- 
lution créatrice d’aprés H. Bergson.’ Analyses et Comptes Rendus. 
{Including Joachim’s ‘The Nature of Truth’.] Revue des Périodiques 
Etrangers. No. 8. Aout, 1907. E. Boirac. ‘La Cryptopsychie’. 
[Divides the sub-conscious into (1) ‘‘eryptopsychie ¢lémentaire”’ (¢.g. 
“unconscious sensation ” in anesthesia) ; (2) “cryptopsychie synthétique ” 
What the sub-conscious explains (¢.g. phenomena of distraction, instinct, 
habit, hypnotism, hysteria). Theories of the sub-conscious reviewed— 
Janet’s ‘‘intra-normal,” spiritualistic ‘‘supra-normal” theories ; ‘‘ pan- 
theistic” tendency of M. A. Goupil’s view. The desideratum a theory 
“which will serve to direct research by suggesting exact experiments ”’. 
F.Paulhan. ‘Herbert Spencer d’aprés son Autobiographie.’ [Spencer's 
work more interesting than his life. Combination of simple principles 
with vast detail. His synthesis too simple for the wealth of phenomena 
included ; too abstract: this appears in the limitations of his culture, ¢.q. 
his misconception of history and the classics. His taste mediocre and 
spoiled by the critical, analytic spirit. In his extreme intellectuality and 
his devotion to work he resembles Spinoza. He will not lose by his 
biography.] R. Cousinet. ‘Le Role de l’Analogie dans les Repré- 
sentations du Monde Extérieure chez les Enfants.’ [Criticises the theory 
of ‘mediate analogy ’—viz.: that the child uses analogy like the adult 
as a means of correlating unknown phenomena with known in the pursuit 
of knowledge; and proposes a theory of ‘‘immediate analogy”. The 
child begins not with differences but with the homogeneous, and the early 
stages in education consist in the discovery not of analogies between what 
at first appear distinct kinds of phenomena, but in the discovery of 
differences in what at firgt appear similar.] Analyses et Comptes Rendus. 
Revue des Périodiques Etrangers. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE Kritix. Bd. 
exxxi., Heft 1. Oct., 1907. Richard Falckenberg. ‘ Nachruf auf Lud- 
wig Busse.’ [A brief obituary notice of the late editor of the Zeitschrift. 
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Prof. Busse died on 12th September, 1907, having not quite completed 
his forty-fifth year. A follower of Lotze, he taught philosophy for five 
years at Tokyo, lecturing in English. On the question of the relations be- 
tween mind and body he upheld the theory of mutual interaction.] Aloys 
Miiller. ‘ Ueber Atomismus und Mechanismus.’ [Atomism, defined as 
‘an expression of the discontinuity of matter,’ is, contrary to the opinion 
of Ostwald and others, a necessary scientific hypothesis. But it cannot 
adequately express the ultimate reality of things because it assumes the 
objectivity of space. Now space (and time) while doubtless possessing 
a certain objectivity, are, as we know them, so conditioned by our sub- 
jectivity as to veil the real world from us. Mechanical causation is also 
an incomplete expression of the truth, as is shown by the irreversibility 
of physical sequences—a fact proved not only by experience but by the 
calculus of probabilities—and also by the law of evolution.] Ernst Mally. 
‘Das Mass der Verschiedenheit.’ {An investigation by one of Meinong’s 
school, of mathematical rather than philosophical interest.] E. Dutoit. 
‘ Bericht tiber die Erscheinungen der franzisischen philosophischen 
Literatur im Jahre 1903.’ [Sabavhier’s ‘ Philosophie de l’ Effort’ seems to 
be, according to this critic, the most interesting French philosophical 
work of 1903.]| Max Frischeisen-Koehler. ‘ Die historische Anarchie 
der philosophischen Systeme und das Problem der Philosophie als Wissen- 
schaft.’ [A well-written and stimulating essay. The writer begins by 
expressing his satisfaction at the revival of philosophical studies which 
has succeeded to the utter discredit that attended them within living 
memory in Germany. Yet the great historic systems of philosophy still 
remain hopelessly irreconcilable, and the critical attempt to find a new 
basis for philosophy in epistemology has merely resulted in equally 
irreconcilable theories of knowledge. At the same time the steady pro- 
gress of universally admitted scientific truth accentuates the bankruptcy 
of pure speculation. Nevertheless the writer bids us not to despair. We 
must expect the evolution of philosophy to be slower than that of any 
science. Nor is the contrast so great as is commonly supposed. Scientific 
men are far from being agreed either about the methods or the ascertained 
results of physical investigation. One regards ether and atoms as proved ; 
another would banish such ideas altogether. The subject is to be con- 
tinued in another number.] Rezensionen, ete. 





ZEITSCHRIFT F. PsycHotoaiz. Bd. xlv., Heft 5. M. Levy. ‘ Studien 
iiber die experimentelle Beeinflussung des Vorstellungsverlaufes.’ [The 
method of abruptly called-out single words may evoke three forms of 
reaction : the normal (sense of insult, or mere surprise), the inter- 
mediate, physiological or psychological (questioning interpretation, or 
acceptance with brief comment), or the pathological (picking-up of the 
word into the flight of ideas). The associations aroused are classified, 
from the subjectivist standpoint, as (1) those of personal narrative, (2) 
those of personal reference, (3) neutral and impersonal : these last may 
be object, verbal or dissociative associations.] R. Hamann. ‘Uber 
die psychologischen Grundlagen des Bewegungsbegriffes,’ 1. [Move- 
ment perceived upon an empty background (spot of light in dark) 
depends upon a vague appreciation of the contour of the field of vision. 
Movement may be predicated on the basis of ‘common feeling,’ with 
reproduction (but without the actual presence) of a visual movement- 
image. In plastic art, movement is suggested through the observer’s 
imitative tendency; in pictorial, either by incomplete or by unclear 
representation. The paper contains explanations of most of the familiar 
illusions of movement.] Literaturbericht. Bd. xlv., Heft 6. E. 
Becher. ‘Kritik der Widerlegung des Parallelismus auf Grund einer 
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“ naturwissenschaftlichen”’ Analyse der Handlung durch Hans Driesch.’ 
[From his scientific standpoint Driesch employs two criteria which 
decide him against parallelism : the criterion of individuality of cor- 
relation, and that of an historical basis of reaction. Neither of these, 
however, is incompatible with mechanism. The real difficulty appears 
when we combine the criteria and ask: how is individuality of correla- 
tion mechanically possible on the ground of the historical basis of re- 
action ? The answer is found in the assumption of a preformation 
which is not absolutely individualised but covers a whole series of 
related connexions of stimulus and reaction: the action-stimuli work as 
units only within the limits of such preformation ; in other cases the 
elements of a stimulus-complex work as elements. Driesch’s position 
thus proves to be untenable, even. when made stronger than he himself 
had made it. In general, Driesch has brought no proof of the im- 
possibility of an antivitalistic standpoint. Hence vitalism cannot be 
regarded as a secure basis for interaction.]| W.Warstat. ‘Die Bilder- 
rahmen; ein Kapitel angewandter “sthetik.’ [Criticises Foth’s doctrine 
that the frame should further the associations upon which the esthetic 
illusion depends. A frame, first of all, brings the picture as whole into 
relief (cf. the gold frames of the picture galleries). It may then work in 
two ways: by colour and by line or ornament. The colour affects our 
mood, either harmoniously (gold suggests pomp and a certain stiffness) 
or by way of contrast ; the ornament suggests sympathetic movements, 
slow or quick, violent or feeble, delicate or clumsy.| Literaturbericht. 
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IX.—NOTES, NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
MIND ASSOCIATION. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the Association will be held 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, on Friday, 12th June, at 3 
p.m. Members who attend will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing a philosophical discussion later in the afternoon. 

Those who wish to join the Association should commu- 
nicate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry Sturt, 5 Park 
Terrace, Oxford; or with the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. F. C. S. 
SCHILLER, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to whom the 
yearly subscription of one guinea should be paid. 


Members resident in U.S.A. may, if they choose, pay their 
subscription ($5) into the account of the Treasurer (Dr. F.C. 8. 
SCHILLER) at the Fifth Avenue Bank, corner of 44th Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 


To tHe Eprror or Minp. 

May I be allowed to comment briefly on two points raised by Mr. 
W. D. Ross’s review of my translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics A in Minp, 
N.S., No. 65. I do so merely to make my meaning clearer on certain very 
fundamental questions, and not in the least in any spirit of controversy. 
For Mr. Ross’s kindness in pointing out a number of misprints and slips 
in my version I am exceedingly thankful, and I am even more obliged to 
him for convincing me that one or two of my interpretations are open to 
serious question. But I think he has failed to understand (1) why I 
have expressed so unfavourable an opinion of Aristotle’s mathematics, 
and (2) what I meant by saying that his logic is marred by biological 
prejudices. 

As to (1) I do not, of course, forget that Aristotle is the author of the 
Physics, and it is largely the way in which such conceptions as that of 
change are treated in that work which has led me to an unfavourable 
estimate of his capacity for exact thought. H.g. it seems to me an 
indispensable condition of clear thinking about change and motion to 
recognise that Zeno’s famous ‘ paradox” of the flying arrow which is 
“at rest’ in every moment of its flight is no paradox at all, but a 
perfectly correct piece of logical analysis ; Aristotle’s treatment of the 
matter is, I suppose, very largely responsible for the popularity of the 
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unintelligible notion of a “‘ state of change ” which has haunted philosophy 
from his day to ours, and has done more than anything else to prevent 
most philosophers from forming correct views about change and motion. 
(See Russell’s Principles of Mathematics, pp. 332, 333.) But without 
travelling outside the limits of Metaphysics A, it is easy, I think, to 
point to a glaring instance of Aristotle’s looseness of thought in which 
he has been unconsciously followed by Mr. Ross. Mr. Ross says, 
commenting on p. 128, Note 2, of my translation: ‘‘ Aristotle’s con- 
tention is that any 2 (definite or indefinite) must contain two units. 
This contention is surely true.” Now, to my mind, Mr. Ross and 
Aristotle are here saying something which is manifestly not true, and 
their criticism is therefore perfectly worthless as directed against 
Platonism. For one thing 2 does not ‘‘ contain” two units, or, in fact, 
any units at all. <A pair of things, 7.e. a collection which has the cardinal 
number 2, is a collection of two members, but the number 2 is nota 
collection at all, but the number possessed by every collection which is a 
pair (i.e. a collection of two and only two non-identical members). And, 
for another, there are not many ‘‘twos,” as Aristotle and Mr. Ross 
assume, but only one ‘‘two”. There are many different pairs of things, 
but there is only one characteristic which is shared by all these pairs and 
by no other collections whatever, viz., the cardinal number which each 
of them possesses, and it is this unique entity which is ‘‘ the number 2,” 
or, as Plato might say, ‘‘ the Idea of 2”. It is the entity which may be 
defined thus: ‘‘if u be aclass, andifa is a uw, and b is au, and ais 
different from }, while it is also true that if « be a u, then z is either the 
same as a or the same as /, 2 is the cardinal number of the ws”. The 
expression “ any two ” is thus simply senseless, since there is only one 2 
in the logical universe. And the attempt to save Aristotle’s “face” is a 
failure. As for my own note, if Mr. Ross had quoted the whole sentence 
of which he gives a part, he would have seen that its express purpose 
was to point out that what is formed by addition is not a cardinal number, 
but a collection or class which has a certain cardinal number. 

As to (2). I may just mention some of the prejudices, unfavourable 
to sound logic, which the bulk of logicians have inherited from Aristotle, 
and which have struck me as psychologically explicable by reference to 
his biological training and interests. Foremost among them is the 
doctrine that all propositions have positive existential import—i.e. that 
the subject-class of every proposition contains at least one member. It 
is this erroneous assumption which accounts for such flaws in traditional 
logic as the doctrine that an A proposition is convertible, and the 
retention of the four fallacious syllogistic modes in which a particular 
conclusion is deduced from purely universal premisses. We have to 
thank it also for the perverse refusal of so many philosophers to admit 
the identity of the universal with the hypothetical proposition, as well as 
for all the confusions of the type of metaphysics which attempts to define 
truth by “‘ reference to reality”. (I speak with all the more feeling of 
these confusions because I have known myself what it is to share them.) 
This assumption that every class which figures as a subject of a pro- 
position ‘‘exists,” seems to me clearly a legacy from the logic of 
Aristotle, and it is not unnatural to account for it as the natural 
presupposition of a thinker primarily trained in the natural sciences, 
where the only classes of objects which come in for attention are, as a 
matter of fact, existent classes. A connected prejudice is the assumption 
that the subject-attribute proposition is the one universal type of all 
propositions, with its inevitable corollary that the fundamental meta- 
physical category is that of substance and attribute. This assumption, 
again, seems to me a natural, consequence of looking at the problems of 
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science generally from the standpoint of descriptive natural history, in 
which it is just the subject-predicate proposition that is most prominent. 
It was in this domination of Aristotelian thought by the subject-predicate 
proposition with ‘‘ existent” subject which I had in mind in writing the 
words referred to by Mr. Ross, and I do not see that their force, 
whatever it may be, is lessened by appealing to the predominance of 
mathematical illustrations in the Posterior Analytics. Of course, in any 
case, examples of rigidly demonstrated results are bound to be taken 
from the mathematical sciences ; my point was that Aristotle’s conception 
of the nature of the proposition and of the scope of deduction is defective 
in just those respects which might be expected of a thinker who came to 
the study of logic with an unconscious bias derived from an early training 
in biology and natural history. 

Incidentally, may I suggest that at 987 and 10 perpimrepov perhaps 
derives some confirmation from a rather similar use of the word in Sextus 
Empiricus adversus grammuticon, 288. 6 per oxnvixds dvayopevdeis dirocoos 
ere peTpi@repos chaiverat, Aéywv ui) €idévat @ Mpovevxera, Which appears to 
mean ‘‘the poet who got the title of the ‘ philosopher of the stage’ will 
be found even more unsatisfactory, since he confesses that he does not 
know who it is to whom he prays”. (Sextus had just said that the 
opinions of the poets about theology are worse than those of illiterate 
men.) Possibly, however, petpimrepos is here ironical, ‘‘even more 
modest in his pretensions”. And may this not, after all, be the sense 
of the phrase of Aristotle ; the philosophers enumerated ‘‘ treated the 
subject less pretentiously ” than their successors ; the implication being 
that their “ unpretentious treatment was also inadequate”. Of course I 
should assume that if perpimrepov is the right word in one passage, the 
other readings represent deliberate conjectural emendations of copyists 
who were dissatistied with the text before them. 

A. KE. Tayior. 


‘IF’ AND ‘IMPLY,’ A REPLY TO MR. MACCOLL. 


In the January number of Minn, Mr. MacColl accuses me of holding 
premisses from which it would follow that either every red-haired 
Englishman is a doctor, or every English doctor is red-haired. The 
reason why Mr. MacColl supposes me to hold these premisses (which I 
do not hold) is that he has failed to grasp what seems to me a vital dis- 
tinction, namely that which I call the distinction between propositions 
and propositional functions. The nomenclature is unimportant; but 
what is important is to remember that what Mr. MacColl calls a proposition 
is usually something which I should not call a proposition, so that when 
my statements about propositions are interpreted as applying to what 
Mr. MacColl calls propositions, the result, naturally, is apt to be curious. 

Let us illustrate the distinction between propositions and propositional 
functions by the case which Mr. MacColl chooses. He says (p. 152): 
‘‘Take the two statements ‘He is a doctor’ and ‘ He is red-haired,’ each 
of which, observe, is a variable, because it may be true or false. Is it 
really the fact that one of these statements implies the other?” It will 
be observed that what I affirm (as quoted by Mr. MacColl on the pre- 
vious page) is, that ‘“‘of any two propositions there must be one which 
implies the other”. It by no means follows that of any two statements 
one must imply the other. Mr. MacColl assumes it undecided who ‘he’ 
is to be, for as soon as it is decided, the statement ceases to be ‘ variable ’. 
Now I should not call ‘he is a doctor’ the expression of a proposition 
unless, from the context, it is known who ‘he’ refers to, and then it is a 
mere abbreviation for (say) ‘‘Mr. Smith is a doctor”. This 7s a pro- 
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position, but it is not variable : Mr. Smith either is or is not a doctor. 
Of the propositions ‘Mr. Smith is a doctor’ and ‘Mr. Smith is red- 
haired,’ it is easy to see that one must imply the other, using the word 
‘imply’ in the sense in which I use it. ( That this is not the usual sense, 
may be admitted ; all that I aftirm is that it is the sense which I most 
often have to speak of, and therefore for me the most convenient sense. ) 
I say that p implies ¢ if either p is false or q is true. This is not to be 
regarded as a proposition, but as a definition. Now consider ‘Mr. Smith 
is a doctor’ and ‘Mr. Smith is red-haired’. Four cases are possible, 
namely: (1) both are true, (2) both are false, (3) the first is true and the 
second false, (4) the first is false and the second true. In cases (1) and 
(2) each implies the other according to the above definition. In case (3) 
the second implies the first ; and in case (4) the first implies the second. 
These facts are all immediate consequences of the above definition of 
‘implies,’ together with the fact that a disjunction is true when either or 
both of its alternatives is true. Hence in all four cases, at least one of 
our two propositions implies the other. 

It will be seen, however, that we do not always have ‘‘‘ He is a 
doctor’ implies ‘he is red-haired,’” nor do we always have “‘‘ He is red- 
haired ’ implies ‘he isa doctor’”. We have always one or other (or both), 
but not always one, nor yet always the other. Hence, when ‘he’ is not 
specified, we cannot affirm “ ‘ He is a doctor’ implies ‘he is red-haired,’ ” 
nor yet ‘‘‘ He is red-haired’ implies ‘he is a doctor’”’. But when ‘he’ 
is unspecified, ‘he is a doctor’ and ‘he is red-haired’ have no definite 
meaning: they are forms awaiting determination. They are what I call 
‘ propositional functions,’ not what I call ‘ propositions’. It is customary 
to suppose that ‘ propositions’ are whatever 1s either true or false, but 
‘he is a doctor ’ is neither true nor false until ‘he’ is specified ; for this 
reason, is seems undesirable to call it a proposition. I should not, how- 
ever, object to Mr. MacColl’s calling it so, if he would realise that it is 
something different from the things that are true or false, and from the 
things that I call propositions. 

The formal statement of the above is as follows. Let dz, wx be two 
propositional functions, 2.c. expressions which, so soon as we give a de- 
finite value to x (such as ‘Mr. Smith’), become propositions. Then for 
every possible value of «, either dz implies yx or yx implies dx. But it 
is not in general true that either pv implies yx for every possible value of 
“, or ya implies dx for every possible value of z Hence, if « is not as- 
signed, we cannot assert ‘dx implies Wr,’ and we cannot assert ‘yr 
implies gz,’ because sometimes the one is true and sometimes the other, 
according to the value assigned to x, and we can only assert an ambiguous 
expression containing an undetermined « when, however, we may deter- 
mine x, the resulting proposition is true—as, for example, when we say 
‘z is x’.! We thus arrive at Mr. MacColl’s division of ‘‘ statements ” 
into the three classes of certain, doubtful and impossible, but ‘statements ” 
must be understood as meaning ‘‘ propositional functions,” not ‘‘ pro- 
positions”. A propositional function oz is certain when all its values are 
true, impossible when all its values are false, and doubtful when some of 
its values are true and some false. But the values themselves, which are 
“propositions,” are subject, not to this threefold division, but merely to 
the twofold division into true and false. 


B. RvusseE tt. 


‘For further explanations on the above question, see my Principles 
of Mathematics, pp. 12, 13, 22. 
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LOGICAL IMPLICATION. 


The point raised by Mr. MacColl in the January number has a certain 
interest for Formal Logic, and its bearing upon the views of Mr. Russell 
shows how easily a formal point may become more than formal. Perhaps 
a further remark with regard to it may be useful. Taking the instance 
given by Mr. MacColl, the essential steps seem to be the following :— 

He is either a doctor or not a doctor, and he is either red-haired or 

not red-haired (1). 
He is either a doctor or not a doctor or red-haired or not red-haired (2). 
(He is either a doctor or not red-haired) or (not a doctor or red- 
haired) (3). 
Either (if he is red-haired he is a doctor) or (if he is a doctor he is 
red-haired) (4). 
Mr. MacColl seems to deny the legitimacy of the transition from (3) to 
(4); and this is a view that may very well be taken. But are not the 
other steps at least equally open to question? The transition from (1) 
to (2) seems to depend on the principle that the weaker ‘or’ can always 
be inferred from the stronger ‘and’. For purely formal purposes (what- 
ever exactly these are) this principle may be true ; but if anything more 
than a formal use is to be made of such a process, it might be well to 
remember the saying of Mr. Bradley, ‘I confess I should despair of 
human language, if such distinctions as separate ‘‘and” from ‘‘or” 
could be broken down’.! Again, it may be doubted whether the transi- 
tion from (2) to (3) is legitimate. The former affirms that there are four 
alternative possibilities, one of which must be true. The latter, on the 
other hand, seems to affirm that there are two alternative possibilities ; 
but leaves it uncertain what the two possibilities are. This compound 
disjunction surely does not convey the same meaning as the simple one. 
The implication of the former is that, if three of the alternatives are 
rejected, the fourth must hold. The implication of the latter is that, if 
one of the alternatives is rejected, a second must hold ; but that it re- 
mains uncertain what the two alternatives are that are thus related. 
Personally I am inclined to think that the really serious fallacy is in this 
transition from (2) to (3). To take another illustration, if I say ‘ It is 
either white or black, or else it is either red or green,’ I do not mean 
quite the same thing as when I say ‘It is either white, black, red or 
green’. Or again, if I say ‘a figure is either round or not-round and it 
is either square or not-square,’ it is surely not legitimate to infer ‘ It is 
either round or not-square, or else it is either square or not-round ’. 

The general moral of the discussion appears to be that we should never 
be sure that what seems to be a formal change is purely formal. In par- 
ticular, it leads us to see that the implications of a double disjunction 
have not yet been sufficiently brought out by logicians. 


J. S. MAcKENaIE. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS. 
HEIDELBERG, 1908 


The Third International Philosophical Congress is to take place at 
Heidelberg from the 1st to the 5th September. On Monday, 31st 
August, there will be an Evening Reception, and an excursion has been 
arranged for the afternoon of Saturday, 5th September. 

There are to be Four General Sittings of the Congress, and it will be 


1 Principles of Logic, hook i., chap. iv. 
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divided into the following Sections for Special Work :—1. History of 
Philosophy ; 2. General Philosophy, Metaphysics and Philosophy of 
Nature; 3. Psychology; 4. Logic and Epistemology ; 5. Ethics; 6. 
Esthetics ; 7. Philosophy of Religion. 

It is intended on this occasion, as formerly at Geneva, to combine 
with this Congress the International Congress for the History of the 
Sciences of Nature. 

General Secretary :—Dr. ELSENHANS. President ;—Dr. WINDELBAND. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 
Lonpon, September 23rd-26th, 1908. 


President :— 
Hon. Treasurer ;—Lorp AVEBURY. 
General Secretary :— 
Gustav SprLtLteR, 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
Hon. Secretary for Great Britain :— 
Harrotp Jounson, B.A., 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
Hon. Secretary for the United States :— 
Dr. D. S. Muzzny, 30 Lincoln Terrace, Yonkers, New York. 


The First International Moral Education Congress will be held 
September 23rd-26th, 1908, in London. 

With a view to offering, as a basis for discussion, a comprehensive 
survey of the problem of Moral Education, short papers on the following 
subjects are being arranged for : School and Home, School Organisation, 
Methods of Training and Teaching, Juvenile Literature, the Ethical 
Penetration of the whole Curriculum, the Relative Merits of Direct and 
Indirect Moral Instruction, Separate Moral Instruction, Ethical Subjects 
in present-day Curricula, Civics and Patriotism, The Relation of Aisthetic 
and Physical to Moral Education, the Education of the Morally Back- 
ward, Moral Education in Schools and Colleges. In connexion with 
some of the above subjects Questionnaires will be widely circulated. A 
few model moral instruction lessons, in several languages, will also be 
arranged for. 

Two practical suggestions are to be discussed—the founding of an 
International Journal of Moral Education and of an International Moral 
Education Bureau. 

Applications for tickets, 10s. 6d. (24 dollars) each, should be sent, in 
Great Britain, to the General Secretary, and in the United States to 
the Hon. Secretary there. 

The Congress will limit itself to matters which equally interest all who 
value the ethical aspect in school education, without assuming that religious 
and philosophical questions are not of importance in Moral Education, and 
without excluding references to religious and philosophical points of view. 

All communications and inquiries should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary for the United States or to the General Secretary, who will 
also endeavour to assist in making arrangements for hotels, excursions, 
cheap travel, and the like. 


A SUPPOSED QUOTATION FROM KANT. 


In Minp, N.S., vol. xiii., p. 456, I drew attention to the sentence, “The 
understanding makes Nature, but does not create it,” which had frequently 
been ascribed to Kant, and asked for the reference. I had myself been 
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unable to trace it back beyond T. H. Green, who not only quotes it as 
Kant’s, but gives it in German: ‘‘‘ Macht zwar Verstand die Natur, 
aber er schafft sie nicht’. The understanding ‘makes’ Nature, but out 
of a material which it does not make” (Prolegomena, § 11; Minn, 
O.S8., vol. vii., p. 9). 

My question met with no response until a few days ago, when 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison informed me that he had noticed almost the 
identical words in Erdmann’s (Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie 
(2nd ed., 1870, vol. ii., p. 316; 3rd ed., 1878, vol. ii., p. 319): “ Darum 
schafft zwar der Verstand die Natur nicht, aber er macht sie”. As used 
by Erdmann the words do not purport to be a quotation from Kant. 


W. R. Sortey. 








